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NOTE. 


The  only  merit  which  the  author  of  this  work  claims  is,  that  he  haa 
honestly  tried  to  suit  himself;  and  has  accomplished  that  purpose  so  for 
as  the  time  which  he  has  been  able  to  devote  to  it  allows.  If  the  public 
is  pleased,  he  will  receive  great  gratification — but,  in  these  days  of  em- 
barrassicg  uncertainty  in  hterary  affairs,  he  deemed  it  prudent,  as  well  as 
respectful  to  himself,  to  make  sure  that  at  least  one  should  be  pleased 
with  his  performance. 

As  the  author  has  not  been  compelled  to  write  the  book  to  get  bread, 
and  as  he  has  enjoyed  the  amiable  company  of  a  contented  stomach  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  time  he  has  been  engaged  upon  it,  he  has  reason  to  hope 
that  the  work  is  free  from  the  immorality  of  ill-nature,  and  from  the  bad 
example  and  worse  manners  of  fault-finding.  He  has  the  peculiarity  to 
believe  that  this  world,  instead  of  being  so  bad  as  many  paint  it,  is  the 
best  one  there  is  this  side  of  eternity,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  respected 
and  enjoyed  in  a  rational  and  thankful  manner. 

But,  while  thus  inclined  to  laugh  with  the  general  happiness  of  nature, 
it  will  be  found  that  he  is  not  the  less  disposed  to  frown  at  immorality 
and  vice.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  Dic- 
tionary will  be  diligently  studied  by  many  thousands  of  earnest  and  de- 
voted pupils.  Being  the  only  book  of  the  kind  in  existence,  he  claims  for 
it  at  once  the  credit  of  being  a  standard  authority,  which  he  may  do 
without  presumption  on  his  own  part,  as  he  has  consulted  the  most  emi- 
nent authors  of  all  ages  and  of  nearly  all  nations,  who  have  written  upon 
t>»»«  delicate  subject 
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ABSENCE. 


Absence  is  considered  the  great  bane  and  torment  of 
lovers.  Every  lover  writes  to  his  beloved  that,  when 
absent  from  her,  the  time  lags  on  leaden  wings — minutes 
are  tortured  into  hours,  hours  into  days,  days  into  weeks, 
weeks  into  months,  months  into  years,  and  years  into 
interminable  ages.  Existence  has  become  a  burden, 
and  he  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  sweet  hope  of  meeting 
the  dear  object  again. 


"  0  tell  him  I  have  sat  these  three  long  hours, 
Counting  the  weary  beatings  of  the  clock, 
Which  slowly  portioned  out  the  promis'd  time 
That  brought  him  not  to  bless  me  with  his  sight." 

Baillte's  Ranger^  Act  i.  1. 

1* 
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"  My  eyes  are  robb'd  of  what  they  loved  to  see ; 
My  ears  of  the  dear  words  they  used  to  hear ; 
My  longing  arms  of  the  embrace  they  covet." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  Valeniinian. 

"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew. 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lihes  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermiHon  in  the  rose : 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play." 

Shakspeare's  Sonnets. 

In  Colin  Clout's  "Come  home  again,"  we  have  this 
exquisite  passage : 

"  Whilst  thou  wast  hence  all  dead  in  dole  did  lie ; 
The  woods  were  heard  to  wail  fuU  many  a  sig\ 
And  all  the  birds  with  silence  to  complain ; 
The  fields  with  faded  flowers  did  seem  to  mourn, 
And  all  their  flocks  from  feeding  to  refrain  ; 
The  running  waters  wept  for  thy  return, 
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And  all  their  fish  with  languor  did  kiment : 

But  now  both  woods,  and  fields,  and  floods  revive, 

Sith  thou  art  come,  their  cause  of  merriment." 


Yet  bitterly  as  lovers  are  wont  to  complain  of  absence^ 
it  is  often  the  best  friend  of  tbe  tender  passion.  It  ls 
the  only  remedy  for  the  satiety  and  indifference  which 
are  apt  to  come  of  too  close  and  too  prolonged  an  inti- 
macy. Many  a  lover  has  regained  his  failing  fortunes, 
in  the  breast  of  his  fair  one,  by  a  brief  absence ;  while 
many  a  one  has  lost  her  altogether,  by  persecuting  her 
growing  indifference  perpetually  with  his  presence. 


ADORER. 

This  word,  which  was  once  so  common  in  the 
love-cant,  is  now  quite  obsolete,  except  with  the  lowest 
cla^  of  people. 

"  See  at  your  feet  your  poor  adoier  dies," 

is  no  longer  the  fashion  of  making  love,  with  people  of 
sense  and  cultivation.  ^^  I  more  than  love — I  adore  you^^^ 
is  generally  the  language  of  a  knave  to  a  fool  A  man 
of  sense  will  rarely  use  such  language  to  a  woman  ho 
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respects  ;  and  a  woman  of  sense  will  seldom  fail  to  regard 
sucIl  professions  as  evidences  of  a  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance, or  of  a  designing  and  criminal  insincerity.  The 
professional  love-maker,  the  heartless  libertine,  whose 
highest  claims  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  are  his  moustache 
and  goatee^  will  play  these  phrases  off  upon  silly,  vain, 
and  inexperienced  girls,  but  they  would  never  venture 
them  upon  a  woman  of  experience  and  good  sense. 
The  kind  of  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  telling  women 
that  he  adores  tliem^  is  generally  incapable  of  adoring 
anybody  but  himself;  and  self-interest  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  vaporing  professions. 

"  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain." 

Lear,  Act  iii.  1. 

"  Think'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod, 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are,  who  in  the  path  of  social  life, 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun. 
And  sting  the  soul — ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease, 
So  deadly  is  the  wound." 

Baillie's  De  Monfort,  Act  i.  2. 


ADVANCES.  13 

ADVAISrCES. 

To  make  advances  to  a  lady  is  to  approach  her  with  an 
air  of  fondness,  and  to  show  her  attentions  which  are 
understood  to  be  the  first  steps  towards  a  declaration  of 
love.  They  are  the  j)remonitory  symptoms  of  a  proposal. 
But,  by  common  consent,  the  word  is  now  more  espe- 
cially used  to  signify  those  peculiar  and  indefinable  little 
attentions  which  a  lady  bestows  upon  a  gentleman  wliose 
notice  she  wishes  to  attract  towards  herself.  A  lady 
may  not  'projpose  to  a  gentleman,  but  she  may  lawfully 
do  all  in  her  power  to  put  him  in  the  notion  oi proposing. 
She  may  be  very  glad  to  see  him  when  he  calls,  or  she 
may  gently  chide  him  for  staying  away  so  long,  or  she 
may  say,  ''  we  feared  you  had  forgotten  us,"  or  she  may, 
by  the  purest  accident,  always  happen  to  get  a  seat  very 
near  him  wdienever  she  is  in  his  company.  And,  when 
this  kind  of  thing  has  gone  on  long  enough,  she  may 
grow  a  little  more  familiar  in  his  presence,  by  allowing 
such  little  mishaps  as  to  be  caught  en  dishabille^  especially 
if  she  has  a  voluptuous  and  charming  figure  ;  on  wdiich 
occasion^  however,  she  must  show  a  little  confusion,  and 
a  slight  blush  will  add  amazingly  to  the  power  of  her 
half-uncovered  charms.  It  is  clearly  a  lady's  right  to 
modestly  open  the  way  for  the  approaches  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  heart  she  honorably  wishes  to  obtain — and 
this   is  called   making  advances.     But  ft   is   hazardous 
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ground  for  a  woman  to  stand  upon,  and  unless  such 
advances  are  conducted  with,  infinite  delicacy,  tact,  and 
skill,  she  is  quite  sure  to  OYcrthrow  herself  by  them. 
HowcYcr  pure  her  own  soul  may  be,  the  world  watches 
her  every  step  with  a  prying  or  suspicious  eye. 


"  The  honor  of  a  maid  is  her  name ; 
And  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty." 


Shakspeare. 


"  Her  name — 
That  flower  of  woman's  pride,  which  ta'en  away, 
From  a  bright  paragon,  she  turns  a  thing 
For  basest  eyes  to  look  upon — 
Is  blasted  past  the  power  of  rain  and  sun 
To  bring  it  to  its  pristine  hue  again  J' 

The  Wife,  Knowles^  Act  iv.  2. 


o- 


ADIEU. 

This  word  literally  means,  to  God^  or,  I  commend  you 
to  God,  It  is  as  sacred  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  is  the 
tenderest  expression  that  departing  Ioyc  can  bestow  upon 
its  object. 

"Adieu,  a  heart- warm  fond  adieu!'' 

is  saying  all  that  can  be  uttered  of  affection  and  faith.  It 
is  almost  as  expressive  as  that  beautiful  silence  at  parting, 
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wliere  the  emotion  is  too  deep  for  words,  and  a  voiceless 
tenderness  almost  stops  the  heart  from  beating. 

''  My  adieu  shall  bo  only  a  sigh, 

For  no  word  can  I  speak  to  thee,  dear : 
And  when  breathed,  on  the  lips  it  shall  die, 
And  be  quenched  in  my  heart  with  a  tear." 


AQE. 

This  is  a  word  often  used,  and  discussed,  in  the  con- 
versation of  lovers,  and  there  is  probably  no  other  word 
in  our  vocabulary  that  occasions  so  many  equivocations 
and  white  lies.  And,  then,  it  is  a  mighty  engine  of 
malice  in  the  mouths  of  young  ladies  who  wii^^h  to  dis- 
parage the  charms  of  a  middle-aged  coquette,  whose 
superior  experience  and  skill  often  render  her  a  danger- 
ous rival  of  their  unripened  and  ill-managed  charms. 
They  will  never  let  an  occasion  go  by  to  allude  to  ^'  her 
age^'^  and  to  taunt  their  young  beaux  with  being  fond  of 
old  age^  of  with  being  admirers  of  antiquity.  To  all  of 
which,  if  they  are  sharp  enough,  they  may  reply,  in  the 
language  of  Lord  Byron,  that  '^  The  autumn  of  some 
women  is  preferable  to  the  spring  of  others,"  or,  with 
the  facetious  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  Take  the  green  who  will, 
but  ripe  fruit  for  me."  Besides  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  call 
a  woman  "old"  until  she  is  fifty,  and  many  a  lady  l« 
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really  younger  at  thirty-five  and  forty,  than  others  are  at 
twenty.  A  dull  and  lifeless  young  girl,  wlio  *^sits  like 
her  grandmother  cut  in  alabaster,"  however  faultless  her 
beauty  otherwise,  is  a  thousand  times  less  charming  than 
a  woman  of  wit  and  spirit  of  forty.  Indeed  the  heyday 
of  love  with  many  women  is  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  at 
this  age  experience  has  taught  them  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  ripe  and  mellow  charms.  It  sometimes 
hap^oens  that  green  boys  fall  in  love  with  women  who 
are  older  than  their  mothers. 

But  it  is  a  far  more  common  sight  to  see  young  girls 
in  love  with  old  men.  In  the  language  of  love,  how- 
ever, men  consider  themselves  young  until  they  are  sixty, 
or  even  sixty-five.  And  those  who  have  led  temperate 
and  orderly  lives,  no  doubt,  generally  are  so. 

^'  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  j 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities." 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  3. 

For  the  husband  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than 
the  wife  is  not  considered  a  great  disparity  in  years  ;  and 
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young  women  of  a  certain   amount  of  experience  or 
observation,  very  often  prefer  a  middle-aged  man  for  a 
husband,  as  they  feel  more  secure  of  his  imdivided  affec- 
tions than  if  he  were  of  that  roving  age,  before  his  "  wild 
oats  have  been  sown,"  and  when  the  love  of  novelty 
and  adventure  is  yet  unsubdued  within  him.     The  say- 
ing that,  "/?!  is  better  to  be  an  old  man's  darling^  than  a 
young  man^s  slave,^^  has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb 
in  the  chronology  of  love.     But  it  is  none  the  less  an 
unnatural  and  a  disgusting  sight  to  see  the  yet  budding 
charms  of  youth  locked  in  the  palsied  embraces  of 
wrinkled  and  gouty  old  age — as  unnatural  as  it  would 
be  to  see  spring  laying  its  head  of  flowers  in  the  icy  lap 
of  winter.     This  outrage   upon  nature  is  quaintly  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract  from  an  anonymous  poem 
published  in  1656,  entitled  An  Old  Man  Courting  a 
Young  Girl  : 


OLD   MAN. 

Come  beautious  Nymph,  can'st  thou  embrace 

An  aged,  wise,  majestic  grace, 

To  mingle  with  thy  youthful  flames 

And  make  thy  glories  stayd  ?    The  Dames 

Of  looser  gesture  blush  to  see 

Thy  lAlies  clothed  with  gravitie ! 

Thy  happier  choice  !  thy  gentle  Vine 

With  the  sober  Mm  intwine  I 
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YOUNG    GIRL. 

"  Cease  Gfrandsire-Lover  and  forbear 
To  court  me  with  thy  Sepulchre^ 
Thy  chill  Decemher  and  my  May^ 
Thy  Evening  and  my  Break  of  Day , 
Can  brook  no  mixture^  no  condition, 
But  stand  in  perfect  opposition. 
Nor  can  my  active  heart  embrace 
A  shivering  Ague  in  love's  chase." 

It  is  true  that  we  liave  very  venerable  authority,  in 
the  history  of  King  David,  for  employing  young  damsels 
as  stoves  to  counteract  the  cold  weather  of  winter ;  but 
the  strong  repugnance  of  nature  to  such  an  extraordi- 
nary domestic  economy  has  succeeded  in  repealing  this 
act,  so  far  as  to  render  it  of  no  binding  authority  in  the 
statute  of  love. 

Pascal  remarks  that  "  Love  has  no  age — as  it  is  always 
renewing  itself." 

E6tif  de  la  Bretonne  says,  "  We  can  be  loved  at  any 
age,  by  employing  the  proper  means  of  that  age;  in 
youth,  it  is  by  the  senses  that  we  arrive  at  the  heart ;  in 
ripe  asre,  it  is  by  the  heart  that  we  arrive  at  the  senses." 

"  The  autumn  of  love 

Is  the  season  of  cheer — 
Life's  mild  Indian  summer, 
The  smile  of  the  year  I 
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Which  comes  when  the  golden 

Ripe  harvest  is  stored, 
And  yields  its  own  blessings — 

Repose  and  reward. 

"  The  winter  of  love 

Is  the  beam  that  we  win 
While  the  storm  scowls  without, 

From  the  sunshine  within. 
Love's  reign  is  eternal — 
The  heart  is  its  throne, 
And  he  has  all  seasons 
Of  life  for  his  own." 

Morris. 


AQREEABLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sly  and  hypocritical  words  in 
the  whole  jargon  of  love.  Tame,  moderate,  and  modest 
as  it  sounds,  it,  not  nnfrequently,  is  a  cover  for  the  most 
intense  and  burning  passion  of  love.  A  girl  who  is  found 
too  often  in  the  company  of  a  young  man,  when  pressed 
for  an  explanation  by  an  anxious  mamma,  will  reply 
that  she  does  not  love  him  at  all,  but  he  is  very  agreeable. 
Which  may  simply  mean  that  she  is  telhng  a  little  false- 
hood, or  that  she  is  deceiving  herself. 

It  is  a  word  which  gallant  gentlemen  often  address  to 
very  plain  or  ill-favored  ladies.     When  desiring  to  be 
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amiable  to  them,  and  to  put  such  unfortunate  women 
in  good  countenance  with  themselves,  they  will  say, 
^''Madam^  I  take  great  pleasure  in  returning  to  you^  for  I 
really  find  nobody  more  ^  agreeable^  than  yourself ^  As  she 
would  be  most  happy  to  believe  this,  she  will  be  quite 
sure  to  swallow  the  bait.  And  if  this  is  done  with  no 
sinister  motive,  but  with  the  amiable  feeling  of  genuine 
politeness,  it  is  not  only  pardonable  but  commendable; 
for  it  is  a  duty  which  we  all  owe  to  society  to  render 
ourselves  as  agreeable  to  others  as  possible. 

But  let  young  girls  beware  how  they  allow  that  sly 
and  mischievous  god,  Cupid,  to  hide  himself  under  this 
plain  and  home-spun  word,  ^^  agreeable  P^  Agreeable  is 
the  outer  gate  to  the  temple  of  love,  which  if  a  man 
passes,  he  is  too  apt  to  find  all  the  other  doors  ajar. 


AaiTATIONS.    ALARMS.    ANXIETY. 

Agitations. — The  lover  is  full  of  agitations,  especially 
when  the  passion  is  young  and  inexperienced.  Byron 
says, 

"  Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new," 

and  it  is  easily  detected  by  its  little  embarrassments  and 
agitations,  which  seem  to  divide  a  young  girl's  attention 
between  the  pleasing  words  of  her  lover  and  the  emo- 
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tions  that  are  struggling  in  her  breast.  This  agitation 
may  be  generally  taken  for  a  sign  of  true  love,  if  indeed 
it  does  not  betray  the  kindling  fire  of  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion. 

"  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  much  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitudes ; 
"Where  every  something,  being  blent  together 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy 
Exprest  and  not  exprest" 

Alarms. — This  is  a  mighty  word,  too,  in  the  history  of 
love ;  as  the  passion  lives  in  constant  alternation  between 
hopes  and  fears.  The  least  attention  bestowed  upon  any- 
body else,  even  though  it  is  done  in  ordinary  politeness, 
fills  the  lover  with  sudden  alarm^  and  every  look,  and 
gesture,  and  motion,  is  watched  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
though  the  pulse  of  the  lover's  own  heart  was  throbbing 
in  those  distant  objects.  If  the  lover  is  away,  what  ten- 
der alarms  fill  the  waiting  heart,  lest  some  accident 
should  befall  him ! 

"  I  have  watched  the  moon  go  down,  and  yet  he  comes  not  I" 

What  a  thrill  of  dread  every  unusual  noise  sends 
through  the  listening  heart !  and  how  every  circumstance 
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is  tortured  into  some  doubt,  or  evidence  of  neglect! 
This  one  is  undoubtedly  in  love.  These  alarms  are  cer- 
tificates of  the  genuineness  of  the  passion. 

Anxiety  is  a  word  which  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  nervous  state  of  the  heart  before  the  lover  is  won. 
I  wonder  if  he  does  love  mef  Did  he  get  my  letter^  and  will 
he  answer  it?  Why  does  he  stay  away  so  long?  Does  he 
already  love  some  one  else  ?  If  he  does,  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  him !  These  are  the  anxious  questions  which  per- 
petually trouble  the  waters  of  a  heart  that  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  telider  passion. 

"  Anxiety  for  thee 

Has  marked  my  brow  with  care; 
The  heart  once  blithe  and  free, 
A  victim  to  despair." 

Old  Song. 


AMIABLE. 

This  is  a  most  happy  and  fortunate  word,  for  it  is  used 
as  a  cover  for  all  the  physical  defects  of  beauty.  If  a  man 
has  an  ill-favored  daughter,  or  wife,  or  sister,  he  comforts 
himself,  and  wins  the  respect  of  others  for  her,  by  saying 
that  "  She  is  not  handsome^  to  he  sure^  hut  she  is  so  very 
AMIABLE."     This  is  a  mantle  that  covers' a  multitude  of 
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siiis.  A  ad  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  sweet  disposition  mil 
go  a  thousand  times  farther  in  securing  happiness  to  the 
circle  of  home  than  all  the  exquisite  charms  of  beauty 
without  it. 

"  A  speaker  is  hut  a  prater;  a  rhyme  is  hut  a  hallad ;  a  good  leg  will 
fall;  a  straight  hack  will  stoop  ;  a  hlack  heard  will  turn  white  ;  a  curled 
pate  will  grow  hald;  a  fair  face  tuill  wither;  a  full  eye  will  wax 
hollow :  hut  a  good  Heart  is  the  sun  and  moon;  or^  rather j  the  sun, 
and  not  the  moon;  for  it  shines  hrightj  and  never  changes^  hut  keeps  its 
course  truely," 

Henry  Y.,  Act  v.  2 


ADYENTUEE. 

An  adventure  is  an  affair  of  love  more  accidental  and 
less  studied  than  an  intrigue.  If  a  lady  and  gentleman 
who  were  strangers  get  acquainted  in  a  car,  steamboat,  or 
hotel,  and  their  acquaintance  suddenly  assumes  the  form 
of  a  flirtation  or  courtship  for  the  journey,  it  is  called  an 
adventure.  It  is  a  thing  which  married  gentlemen,  or 
parents  who  send  their  wives  or  daughters  on  long  jour- 
neys alone,  exceedingly  dread  and  fear.  But  discreet  hus- 
bands and  parents  are  not  in  the  habit  of  exposing  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  such  temptations  and  dangers.  It 
is  a  miracle,  if  a  woman,  thus  exposed,  entirely  escapes 
contamination,    Every  car,  and  steamboat,  and  hotel,  is  aa 
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fall  of  men  seeking  adventures  as  Egypt  was  of  vermin  in  the 
days  of  Pharaoli,  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  the  modern 
pests  do  not,  following  the  example  of  their  Egyptian 
prototypes,  get  into  our  "  kneading-troughs  and  bed- 
chambers." 

But  virtuous  women,  especially  those  who  have  been 
properly  educated,  rarely  ever  form  acquaintances  in  this 
manner ;  and  no  woman  allows  herself  to  flirt  with  a  mere 
railroad  acquaintance  who  is  not  already  far  gone  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  inevitable  ruin. 


ANGELS. 

Angel  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  words  which  love 
applies  to  woman ;  and  the  mad  kind  of  love  which  uses 
such  strong  epithets  generally  is  the  soonest  to  cool  down 
into  a  chilling  indifference. 

Erasmus  almost  inhumanly  says,  *'The  angel  that  we 
have  loved  with  the  most  amorous  folly,  becomes  in  time 
an  old  devil  that  we  detest." 

But  still,  the  idea  is  not  to  be  ridiculed  that  the  fondest, 
intensest  lo^ne,  sees  in  its  dear  object  all  the  graces  and 
(tharms  of  angels ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  purity  and 
truth  of  the  one  that  loves,  as  much  as  of  the  one  that 
IS  loved,  to  say,  how  long  this  sweet  religion  of  the  pas- 
sion shall  last. 


ALONE.  20 

Lord  Herbert  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful  nun 
whom  he  chanced  to  see  at  Musano,  and  addressed  her 
the  following  beautiful  lines,  of  which  ^c  give  an  imitation, 
in  verse : 

^^  Moria  pur  qiiando  viiol  no  e  hisogna  mutar  ni  faccia  ni  voci  per 
eser  un  angehy 

"  Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  heaven's  court,  a  form  more  fair, 

Than  beauty  here  on  earth  has  given. 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see — 
The  voice  we  hear — and  you  will  be 

An  angel  readij  made  for  heaven." 

Saxe,  in  his  "  Benedict's  appeal  to  a  Bachelor"  has  the 
following  humorous  lines  on  this  subject: 

^^ Don't  search  for  'an  angel'  a  minute ; 

For  granting  you  win  in  the  sequel, 
The  deuce,  after  all,  would  be  in  it, 

With  a  union  so  very  unequal! 
The  angels,  it  must  be  confessed. 

In  ilds  world  are  rather  uncommon ; 
And  allow  me,  dear  Charles,  to  suggest 

You'll  be  better  content  with  a  woman  I" 


ALO:tTE. 


To  be  alone  with  one  we  love  is  the  greatest  happiness. 
There  is  a  natural  modesty  (amounting  almost  to  bash- 
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fulness)  in  genuine  love,  which  shuns  the  gaze  of  others, 
and  almost  shrinks  from  confession,  even  to  itself.  Mere 
passion  is  bold,  pushing,  and  shameless,  while  true  love 
almost  always  appears  with  a  blush  upon  its  cheek. 

Hence,  to  make  love  before  folks  is  regarded  not  only 
as  very  bad  taste,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  coarseness,  if  not  of 
insincerity,  in  the  tender  passion.  Wait  till  we  are  alone^ 
says  the  modest  and  delicate  heart,  even  to  the  most 
harmless  demand  for  a  kiss. 

The  Scotch  poet,  Alexander  Eodger,  vfrote  some  beau- 
tiful verses  on  this  subject,  entitled  "Behave  Yoursel' 
before  Folk." 

"  Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ] 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me, 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 
It  wad  na  gi'e  me  meikle  pain, 
Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 
To  take  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane ; 
But,  guidsake  !  no  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
Whate'er  you  do  when  out  o'  view, 
Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

"  Consider,  lad,  how  folks  will  crack, 
And  what  a  great  affair  they  ^11  mak* 
0'  naething  but  a  simple  smack, 
That's  gi'en  or  ta'en  before  folk. 


Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  : 
Nor  gi'e  the  tongue  o'  auld  or  young 
Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk. 

**  It's  nae  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss, 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this ; 
But,  losh  I  I  tak'  it  sair  amiss 
To  be  sae  teased  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
When  v^e're  our  lane  you  may  tak'  ane, 
But  fient  a  ane  before  folk. 

^  I'm  sure  wi'  you  I've  been  as  free 
As  any  modest  lass  should  be ; 
But  yet  it  does  na  do  to  see 
Sich  freedom  used  before  folk. 
Behave  voursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk  ; 
rU  ne'er  submit  again  to  it — 
So  mind  yoursel'  before  folk. 

"  But  gin  you  really  do  insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
G-ae  get  a  hcense  frae  the  priest, 
And  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folic, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane, 
Ye  may  tak'  ten  before  folk." 
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AEQUS-EYES. 


While  love  is  represented  as  blind,  every  lover  con- 
siders himself  to  be  possessed  of  Argus-eyes,  to  v»"atch 
the  steps  of  his  fair  one.  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes, 
two  of  which  only  slep't  at  once,  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  employed  by  Juno  as  her  confidant.  "When  Jupiter 
fell  in  love  with  lo,  for  fear  of  his  wife,  Juno,  he  turned 
her  into  the  shape  of  a  white  heifer ;  but  Juno's  suspi- 
cions being  aroused,  she  begged  the  heifer  of  Jupiter  as  a 
gift,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse ;  and  Argus,  with 
his  hundred  eyes,  was  set  to  watch  her.  But  he  v^as 
slain  by  Mercury,  who  first  lulled  him  to  sleep  b}^  the 
music  of  his  pipe,  and  then  slew  him.  Juno,  out  of  pity 
to  Argus,  turned  him  into  a  peacock,  scattering  his  hun- 
dred eyes  upon  the  tail  of  that  bird. 

This  classic  story  contains  a  salutary  lesson  for  those 
Argus-eyed  lovers  and  husbands  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  great  cunning  in  keeping  an  Argus-eye  upon 
their  sweethearts  and  wives.  How  vain  for  a  man  to 
assume  this  character  of  an  Argus,  or  of  a  spy,  upon  his 
wife !  ^^  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  If  she 
wants  to  cheat  him  she  will,  even  though  he  employed 
a  hundred  Arguses  to  watch  her.  Besides,  by  assuming 
this  character,  he  not  only  piques  his  wife's  honor,  but 
he  tempts  her  to  make  a  trial  of  her  skill  in  beating 
him. 


■'.ju3L2k.. 
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^'  Be  assured  that  since  you  stain 

Mj  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain." 

"  For  who  wotes  not  that  woman's  subtilities 
Can  guilen  Argus,  when  she  list  misdone  ? 
It  is  not  iron  bands,  nor  hundred  eyes, 
Nor  brazen  walls,  nor  many  wakeful  spies, 
That  can  withhold  her  wilful  wandering  feet." 

Spenser. 

"  Distrust  is  poor :  and  misplaced  suspicion 
Invites  and  justifies  the  falsehood  feared." 

Hill,  Zara^  Act  i.  2. 


assig:n'atiok 

Assignation  and  rendezvous  are  forbidden  words  among 
all  respectable  people ;  and  even  the  expert  gallant,  or 
libertine,  is  careful  never  to  mention  tliem  in  ears  polite, 
or  to  any  lady  wlio  lias  not  lost  lier  virgin  modesty  by 
familiarity  witli  the  history  of  vice.  They  always  con- 
trive some  form  of  circumlocution' by  which  the  meaning 
is  conveyed,  without  using  the  obnoxious  word  itself. 
The  word  properly  signifies  any  resort,  or  clandestine 
meeting  of  lovers,  or  intrigants ;  but  its  popular  use  is 
now  confined  to  meetings  of  a  criminal  design  and  cha- 
racter.     There  may  be  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
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America  where  it  would  yet  be  pardonable  for  a  lover  to 

sing— 

"Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone;" 

but  it  would  hardly  go  down  in  polite  society,  in  any  of 
our  populous  cities.  Instead  of  this  direct  language  it 
will  be  said,  ''  Will  you  happen  into  Taylor^ s  to-morrow 
after  noon  at  half -past  three  V  or,  ^'  Will  you  he  on  Broad- 
way between  four  and  five  f^"^  or,  "  Shall  we  take  a  private 
hox  at  the  opera  to-morrow  evening  f  or,  ^^  May  I  ash  your 
parents  (or  your  husband,  as  the  case  may  he)  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  talcing  you  to  someplace  of  amusement  ?^^ 

To  such  exquisite  perfection  has  the  sublime  art  of 
*^  whipping  the  devil  round  a  stump  ''  arrived  among  the 
polite  and  refined. 

But  every  lady  who  has  been  properly  educated,  or 
who  has  a  proper  self-respect,  hears  only  with  indigna- 
tion any  form  of  a  proposition  for  a  clandestine  meeting. 
Every  honorable  object  of  love  can  be  obtained  without 
the- degrading  and  dangerous  resort  to  secret  meetings 
and  assignations. 

"  Ah !  maiden  fair ! 

What  dost  thou  there, 

Pry'thee  declare, 
At  the  door  of  thy  love  ere  morning? 

What  canst  thou  win  ? 

Pure  from  all  sin, 

He  let  thee  in, — 
Will  he  let  thee  out  so  at  dawning  ? 


AITACHMENT.  81 

^'  Now  stars  are  bright, 

Wait  for  the  hght — 

If  not,  good-night — 
Good-night  to  your  fame,  says  the  singer  I 

Keep  thee  from  harm ! 

List  not  his  charm  I 

Fly  from  his  arm. 
If  he  show  not  the  ring  on  his  finger.'* 

GOTHE. 


ATTACmiENT. 

Attacliinent  is  used  to  denote  a  mild  form  of  love, 
whicli  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  moral  esteem.  It 
may  exist  between  those  of  the  same  sex,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  opposite.     It  is  another  word  for  friendship. 

"  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  Uve ; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else, 
But  hke  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  breast  between  its  lips." 

Henry  VI.,  P.  ii.,  Act  iil  2, 

"  Thus  from  our  infancy  we  hand  in  hand 
Have  trod  the  path  of  life  in  love  together ; 
One  bed  has  held,  us,  and  the  same  desires. 
The  same  aversion,  still  employed  our  thoughts 
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Whene'er  had  I  a  friend  that  was  not  Pol3^(lore's, 
Or  Polydore  a  foe  that  was  not  mine  ?" 

Otway,  The  Orjphan, 


ATTACK. 

A  brisk  attach  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  experienced  hands 
at  the  business  of  loye-making.  They  have  probably 
taken  a  hint  from  the  play,  '^  Faint  Heart  Never  Wok 
Fair  Lady."  Machiavel  gives  the  lover  a  one,  in  his 
lesson  to  politicians:  ''It  is  better,"  says  he,  ''to  sin 
through  too  much  vivacity  than  too  much  timidity. 
Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  requires  a  brisk  attack.  She 
grants  victory  oftener  to  rash  impetuous  characters  than 
to  the  cold  and  circumspect." 

Ovid,  that  great  master  of  love,  advances  a  similar 
sentiment. 

"Love  is  like  war:  ye  faint  of  heart!  begone! 
No  coward  hands  must  bear  our  standards  on.** 


AYERSIOK 

Aversion  is  a  strong  and  unconquerable  dislike  which 
sometimes  possesses  the  heart  in  relation  to  an  individual 
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of  the  opposite  sex,  for  wliich,  frequently,  there  ean  be 
no  cause  assigned.  And  whenever  this  aversion  takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  heart,  every  effort  to  dislodge  it  will 
generally  end  in  maldng  it  strike  deep  and  permanent 
into  the  very  core  of  the  passions. 

"  Lead  me  o'er  bones,  and  skulls,  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies,  for  I'll  mix  with  them ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corpse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed." 

CoNGREVE,  Mourning  Bride, 

"When  a  man  finds  a  woman  thus  affected  towards  him, 
in  vain  will  he  sue  to  her.  As  well  may  he  pray  to  the 
rocks.  All  his  kindness,  all  his  entreating  love,  backed 
by  woman's  mighty  tempter,  richest  gifts,  will  only  end 
in  making  him  more  abhorrent  to  her  eyes.  She  will 
sooner  love  a  man  who  she  knows  hates  her  than  one 
who  loves  her  more  than  she  wishes  him  to. 

If  a  man  finds  it  impossible  to  disengage  his  affections 
from  one  who  has  contracted  this  aversion  to  him,  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  hang  or  drown  himself,  and 
leave  his  friends  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  for  one  who  despised  himc 
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BEAU. 

Beau  is  a  word  of  a  somewhat  various  signification, 
according  \,o  the  state  of  society  in  wliich  it  is  used. 

Among  rustic  country  people  it  is  a  general  term  to 
denote  a  lo>er,  or  spark,  or  one  who  is  attentive  to  a  parti- 
cular lad}^,  01  to  the  ladies  generally.  In  the  more  fashion- 
able circles  o/  city  life  it  is  used  to  denote  a  medley 
character  made,  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  coxcomb, 
the  fop,  and  tht  gallant.  He  is  always  either  a  woman's 
fool,  or  the  successful  cause  of  her  ruin.  Either  she  will 
use  him  for  her  convenience,  or  as  a  sort  of  upper  ser- 
vant, or  he  will  succeed  in  his  base  designs  upon  her  vir- 
tue. His  profession  is  that  of  a  love-maker,  and  he  has 
one  kind  of  speech,  one  set  of  verses,  and  one  string  of 
professions,  which  he  rehearses  to  every  woman  he  meets. 
He  studies  the  weak  point  of  a  woman's  character,  which 
he  generally  finds  to  be  that  of  vanity,  and  therefore  he 
directs  all  his  skill  and  power  through  that  channel. 
Not  often  is  he  a  man  of  brains  enough  to  do  more  than 
this.  With  a  woman  of  good  sense  he  is  harmless; 
but  with  the  giddy,  vain,  and  unintellectual  portion 
of  the  sex  he  is  a  most  dangerous  character.  The 
experienced  and  adroit  beau  generally  is  conservative, 
if  not  professedly  religious  in  his  opinions — ^that  is, 
when  his  intended  victim  happens  to  be  in  a  religious 
family. 
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"  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose, 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  to  the  heart, 
Oh,  what  a  goo'dly  outside  falsehood  hath." 

Merchant  of  Yenice,  Act  i.  3. 

Towards  ttis  heau  every  woman  may  safely  adopt  the 
following  language  of  Shakspeare : — 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Tommy,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and 
it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitchy  as  ancient 
writers  do  report,  doth  defile ;  so  doth  keeping  thee  company." 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IY.,  Act  ii.  4 

The  following  description  of  a  beau  from  the  old  Eoman 
epigrammatist,  Martial,  shows  that  he  was  just  about  the 
saxDC  creature  two  thousand  years  ago  that  h.e  is  now: 

"  They  toll  me,  Cotilus,  that  you're  a  beau : 
What  this  is,  Cotilus,  I  wish  to  know  ? 
*  A  beau  is  one  who,  with  nicest  care, 
In  parted  locks  divides  his  hair ; 
One,  who  with  balm  and  cinnamon  smells  sweet ;    . 
Whose  humming  lips  some  Spanish  air  repeat. 
A  beau  is  one  who  takes  his  constant  seat, 
From  morn  till  evening,  where  the  ladies  meet ; 
And  ever,  on  some  sofa  hovering  near, 
Whispers  some  nothing  in  some  fair  one's  ear ; 
Who  scribbles  thousand  billets-doux  a  day  ; 
Still  reads,  and  scribbles,  seals,  and  sends  away. 
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A  beau  is  one — none  better  knows  than  he 
A  race-horse  and  his  noble  pedigree' — 
Indeed !  why,  Cotilus,  if  this  be  so, 
What  teasing  trifling  thing  is  called  a  beau  ?" 


-O- 


BELLE. 

A  belle  is  a  beautiful  and  gay  lady.  A  woman  wlio 
is  considered  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
lady  of  her  town  is  called  the  helle  of  that  place.  And 
this  is  a  distinction  which  her  natural  and  acquired 
charms  may  obtain  for  her,  without  any  assumption 
whatever  on  her  part.  But  when  it  is  said  of  a  woman 
that  she  is  a  great  helle^  we  understand  that  she  strives  for 
the  distinction  herself,  and  that  her  life  is  devoted  mainly 
to  the  frivolities  of  fashion  and  flirting.  This  is  a  most 
despicable  character  for  a  woman,  and  corresponds  to 
the  word  heaii  in  the  other  gender.  She  seeks  for  oppor- 
tunities to  make  conquests  of  the  hearts  of  men,  and  is 
never  happy  except  when  she  sees  that  her  charms  are 
being  appreciated  and  admired.  Such  a  woman  is  either 
petted,  or  despised,  or  laughed  at  by  all  men,  except  the 
heau^  who  is  her  natural  brother. 

"  Where  none  are  beaux,  'tis  X*ain  to  be  a  belle." 

Though  this  kind  of  woman  trades  in  the  names  of 
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love  and  affection,  slie  is  herself  a  stranger  to  tne  genu- 
ine passion,  and  is  incapable  of  being  citlicr  a  worthy 
wife  or  a  good  mother. 

"  They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that." 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty  has  been  called  ''the  power  and  arms  of 
woman."  Diogenes  called  it  "woman's  most  forcible 
letter  of  recommendation."  Carneades  represented  it 
as  "a  queen  w^ithout  soldiers,"  and  Theocritus  says  it  is 
"a  serpent  covered  with  flovv^ers,"  while  a  more  modern 
author  humorously  defines  it  "a  bait  that  as  often 
catches  the  fisher  as  the  fish." 

Nearly  all  the  old  philosophers  denounced  and  ridi- 
culed beauty  as  evanescent,  worthless,  and  mischievous. 
But,  alas!  •  while  they  preached  against  it,  they  were  none 
the  less  its  slaves.  None  of  them  were  able  to  with- 
stand  "  the  sly  smooth  witchcraft  of  a  fair  young  face." 

''  Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair." 

A  really  beautiful  woman  is  a  natural  queen  in  the 
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universe  of  love,  wliere  all  hearts  pay  a  glad  tribute  to 
her  reign.  But,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  geo- 
graphical standard  of  beauty  is  various  and  unstable.  As 
Cowley  sings : — 

"  Beauty,  thou  wild  fantastic  ape, 
Who  dost  in  every  country  change  thy  shape; 
Here  black,  there  brown,  here  tawny,  and  there  white." 

But  there  are  certain  personal  qualities  which  are  quite 
generally  recognised  by  all  civilized  nations  as  being 
traits  or  parts  of  beauty,  so  that  we  may,  after  all,  with 
some  hope  of  approbation,  venture  to  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing standard  of  female  beauty : 

1.  Stature,  medium,  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean. 

2.  Symmetry,  and  nicely  balanced  proportion  of  all  the  parts. 

3.  Hair,  black,  auburn,  or  a  distinct  hght  or  dark  brown,  long, 
bright,  fine,  silky,  soft,  and  naturally  curly. 

4.  Skin,  smooth,  delicate,  soft,  and  of  a  lively  white  and  red. 

5.  Forehead,  smooth,  full,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 

G.  Eyes,  blue,  black,  or  grey,  large,  and  of  a  bright  lively  and 
amiable  expression. 

7.  Eyebrows,  dark,  plentiful,  arched,  but  not  formal  like  pencil 
lines  of  art. 

8.  Nose,  medium,  regular,  and  inclining  to  the  G-recian  shape. 

9.  Mouth,  medium,  sweet,  clean,  and  tinctured  with  a  smile. 

10.  Lips,  not  too  thick,  ple-asantly  pouting,  and  of  coral  hue. 

11.  Cheeks,  inclining  to  be  full,  soft,  and  warm,  like  the  sunny- 
side  of  a  peach. 
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12.  Teeth,  pearly  white,  even,  not  too  wide,  and  well  set. 

13.  Chin,  rather  round,  plump,  and  ending  with  a  dimple. 

14.  Ears,  small  and  close  to  the  head. 

15.  I^Teck,  rather  long  than  short,  graceful,  expanding,  or  swelling 
into  the  chest  and  bosom. 

16.  Bosom,  snowy- white,  full,  firm,  self-sustained,  and  distinctly 
separated. 

17.  Hand,  white,  plump  but  not  too  short,  with  tapering  fingers, 
and  nails  of  mother-of-pearl. 

18.  Voice,  soft,  agreeable,  not  loud,  but  distinct  and  musical 

19.  Foot  small  and  nimble. 

20.  Ankle,  small,  expanding  with  a  fine  swell  and  insertion  into 
the  calf  of  the  leg. 

21.  Body,  round,  plump,  but  not  dumpy. 

22.  A  free  but  unaffected  carriage. 

23.  Manners,  sprightly,  graceful,  modest,  and  refined. 

The  following  poetical  description  of  a  beautiful  woman 
is  from  Lord  Dillon's  Eccelino  da  Romano : 

"  Rounded  and  full  display'd  the  sanctuary 
Of  Love ;  for  love  might  well  have  chosen  here. 
So  fair  a  shrine,  to  make  his  long  abode. 
Of  ivory  and  alabaster  blent 
Her  limbs  were  formed,  in  so  exact  a  mould, 
That  their  transparent  forms  might  almost  seem 
To  melt  in  air,  or  float  impalpable. 
Like  the  moonbeams  in  the  quiet  lake, 
Nor,  though  she  thus  beauteous,  etherial,  pure 
As  sweetest  breath  of  early  flowers,  not  less 
She  glowed  a  woman  to  the  touch,  that  might 
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The  type  of  all  her  sex  have  been.     Her  breast 
An  altar  was,  in  which  did  burn  a  lamp 
•  Exhaustless ;  whose  bright  hght  shed  from  her  eyes 
Such  rays  of  tenderness,  that  e'en  might  tame 
The  Hon  in  his  rage,  and  bid  him  quit 
His  prey,  and  couch  beneath  her  feet  (for  such, 
As  olden  legends  sing,  is  Beauty's  power !). 
Her  voice  the  silver  bells  would  shame :  her  hair 
Like  Terni's  waterfall  did  dazzling  shine ; 
Nor  fairer  form  than  hers  hath  fancy  bright 
E'er  woA^e,  or  Grecian  chisel  ever  formed 
In  marble,  breathing  with  ideal  grace." 

Love  is  tlie  revenue  of  beauty,"  said  a  beautiful  and 
witty  French  countess.  ^'Madame,"  replied  some  one, 
"you  must  be  very  rich,  indeed,  if  all  your  debtors  pay 
you."  And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  all  did  pay  her, 
for  beauty  never  yet  went  unrewarded  of  admiration  and 
love.  It  is  the  talismanic  cliarm  which  conquers  alike 
the  heart  of  youth  and  age,  and  brings  down  pride  and 
strength  to  a  level  with  humility  and  weakness. 

The  following  simple  lines  of  John  Clare,  the  "peasant 
poet,"  happily  express  the  potent  part  that  oeauty  plays 
in  the  history  of  the  Muses : 

^'I  wrote  my  better  poems  there — 
To  Beauty's  smile  I  owe  it; 
The  Muses  they  got  all  the  praise, 
But  Woman  makes  the  Poet. 
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The  Muses  they  are  living  things, 

But  Beauty  still  is  dear, 
And  though  I  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

'Twas  Woman  everywhere." 

There  is  no  distinction  so  much,  coveted  by  woman  as 
beauty,  nor  is  it  her  fault,  alone,  if  she  places  an  undue 
value  upon  so  perishable  a  good,  since  there  is  no  other 
excellence  that  so  universally  wins  her  the  love  of  man. 
When  Sir  Horace  Walpole  heard  that  two  of  his  female 
relations  had  quarrelled,  he  asked,  "Did  they  call  each 
other  uglyV  "No!"  "Well  then,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
soon  reconcile  them."  Madame  de  Stael  complained  that 
"the  ancients  evinced  no  preference  for  women  except  for 
their  beauty."^  This  celebrated  Countess  confessed  that 
she  would  give  half  her  knowledge  for  personal  charms. 

Mahommed,  that  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature, 
held  out  as  a  chief  inducement  to  the  faithful,  that  in  his 
paradise  would  be  found  the  most  perfect  beauties,  "free 
from  all  the  natural  imperfections  and  inconveniences 
of  that  sex." 

Many  women  who  are  not  critically  beautiful,  however, 
achieve  all  the  advantages  of  beauty,  by  the  charming 
sweetness  of  their  manners,  and  by  the  gracefulness  and 
dignity  of  their  carriage. 

*  Les  ancieTis  rCavoient  de  motif  de  ^preference  pour  les  femmes,  que  leur 

heaute. 
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Sometimes  the  sweetness  of  a  woman's  voice  possesses 
a  charm  beyond  the  power  of  beauty  even : 

^'  Yet  when  she  spoke,  I  half  forgot  her  beauty  I 

Oh  I  with  what  melting  harmony  she  won 

The  very  air  to  silence ;  no  rude  breath 

Dar'd  blend  with  hers,  but  nature's  self  stood  hush'd, 

Awestruck,  even  as  Orasmyn." 

Almeyda,  Act  ii.  1. 

And  then  again  she  conquers  by  the  gracefulness  of 
her  carriage. 

"  With  what  a  gait  she  moves  I    Such  was  not  Hebe, 
Or  Jupiter  had  sooner  lost  his  heaven, 
Than  change  his  cup-bearer — a  step  like  that 
The  rapture-glowing  clouds  might  well  bear  up, 
And  never  take  for  human  I" 

Knowles,  Virginius,  Act  ii.  4. 

The  following  poem  of  Anacreon,  addressed  to  a 
Painter,  contains  a  charming  description  of  a  beautiful 
woman: 

"  Best  of  Painters !  now  dispense 
All  thy  tinted  eloquence : 
Master  of  the  roseate  art. 
Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 
Paint  her,  absent  though  she  be. 
Paint  her,  as  described  by  me. 
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Paint  her  hair  in  tresses  flowing : 
Black  as  jet  its  ringlets  glowing : 
If  the  pallet  soar  so  high, 
Paint  their  humid  fragrancy. 
Let  the  color  smoothly  show — 
The  gentle  prominence  of  brow ; 
Smooth  as  ivory  let  it  shine, 
Under  locks  of  glossy  twine. 

Now  her  eyebrows'  length' ning  bend ; 
Neither  sever  them  or  blend : 
Imperceptible  the  space 
Of  their  meeting  arches  trace : 
Be  the  picture  hke  the  maid  ; 
Her  dark  eye-lids  fringed  with  shade. 
Now  the  real  glance  inspire ; 
Let  it  dart  a  liquid  fire  : 
Let  her  eyes  reflect  the  day, 
Like  Minerva's,  hazel  grey. 
Like  those  of  Venus,  swimming  brigb^ 
Brimful  of  moisture  and  of  hght. 
Now  her  faultless  nose  design 
In  its  flowing  aquihne  : 
Let  her  cheeks  transparent  gleam, 
Like  to  roses,  strewed  in  cream : 
Let  her  lips  seduced  to  bliss, 
Pouting  to  provdke  the  kiss.  » 

Now  her  chin  minute  express^ 
Rounded  into  prettiness : 
There  let  all  the  Graces  play ; 
In  that  dimpled  circle  stray ; 
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Eound  her  bended  neck  delay  : 
Marble  pillow,  on  the  sight 
Shedding  smooth  its  slippery  white. 

For  the  rest,  let  drapery  swim 
In  purplish  folds  o'er  every  limb; 
But,  with  flimsy  texture  show 
The  shape,  the  skin,  that  partial  glow ; 
Enough — ^lierself  appears ;  'tis  done ; 
The  picture  breathes;  the  paint  will  speak." 

What  a  cliarming  creature  is  described  in  the  following 

verses : 

BONNIE    BELL. 

"  Like  two  rosebuds  crushed  in  snow 

Are  the  cheeks  of  Bonnie  Bell 
Like  the  violets  that  grow 

'Mong  the  daisies  in  the  dell 
Are  her  eyes — the  stars  of  night 

JN  e'er  a  mortal  heart  did  swell 
With  such  sweet  and  pure  delight 

As  the  eyes  of  Bonnie  Bell. 

"  Music  trembles  on  the  lip 
Of  the  fiairy  Bonnie  Bell ; 
Oh  I  I'd  give  such  sweets  to  sip, 
♦  Wealth  that  Croesus  ne'er  could  teli 

I  would  coin  my  brain  and  soul. 
Could  the  mintage  buy  a  spell 
That  would  waft  me  to  my  goal — 
Waft  and  win  me  Bonnie  Bell  1 
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"  As  the  sound  of  silver  fine, 

Is  the  voice  of  Bonnie  Bell; 
Wit,  like  bubbles  on  the  wine. 

Pure  as  pearl  in  ocean  shell, 
Sparkles  through  her  golden  theme 

Joyful  as  a  marriage  bell 
I  could  glide  adown  life's  stream 

In  one  boat  with  Bonnie  Bell." 

What  is  called  "  mental  beauty"  is  often  improperly 
stated  to  possess  tlie  higliest  powers  of  fascination.  But 
while  mental  accomplishment  lias  an  immense  moral  supe- 
riority over  leauty^  its  effects  are  altogether  different.  The 
one  commands  our  respect  and  admiration,  while  the 
other  fascinates  our  senses.  *^  Beauty,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
^4s  no  creature  of  our  reason;  it  strikes  us  without 
reference  to  its  use.^'^ 


BLUSHES. 

Blushes  are  sometimes  the  ensign  of  virgin  modesty, 
which  spring  up  into  the  face  when  the  heart  kindles  at 
the  mention  of  a  beloved  name,  and  reveal  all  the  hidden 
secrets  of  a  lad's  or  maiden's  heart. 

"Confusion  thrilled  me  then,  and  secret  joy, 
Fast  throbbing,  stole  its  treasures  from  my  heart. 
And  manthng  upwards,  turned  my  face  to  crimson." 

Brooke,  Gustavus  Vasa. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  charming  than  a 
blush  which  springs  from  this  innocent  fountain  of  timid 
and  inexperienced  affection. 

"  From  every  blush  that  kindles  in  thy  cheeks, 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  and  graces  spring 
To  revel  in  the  roses." 

EowE,  Tamerlane^  Act  ii.  2. 

But  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  blushes  are  always  the 
ensign  of  innocence  and  truth.  They  are  an'  ambiguous 
livery,  worn  alike  by  modesty  and  shame.  They  are 
quite  as  often  the  index  to  the  heart  of  a  voluptuous 
woman,  as  they  are  to  the  soul  of  virgin  love. 

Blushes  have  been  the  favorite  theme  of  the  poets  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  nations,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever 
furnished  a  more  quaint  conceit  than  the  following  lines 
of  the  Kaliph  Eadhi  Billah,  an  Arabian  poet  of  great 
renown : 

"  Leha,  whene'er  I  gaze  on  thee 
My  alter' d  cheek  turns  pale, 
While  upon  thine,  sw^eet  maid,  I  see, 
A  deep'ning  blush  prevail. 

"  Lelia,  shall  I  the  cause  impart, 
Why  such  a  change  takes  place  ? 
The  crimson  stream  deserts  my  heart, 
To  mantle  on  thy  face.'* 
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And  ever  and  anon  with  rosy  red 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  dye, 

That  her  became,  as  polished  ivory, 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  had  overlaid 

With  fair  vermilion." 

Spenser. 

^^  My  flushing  skin  the  fire  betrays 
That  through  my  blood  electric  strays : 
My  eyes  seem  dark'ning  as  I  gaze, 

My  ringing  ears  re-echoing." 

Sappho 

"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks  and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought." 

Dr.  Donne's  Mistress. 

"  And  to  her  cheek  a  crimson  glow, 
Like  sunset  on  the  hills  of  snow. 
Came  quick  as  thought,  and  linger'd  still — 
'Twas  virtue's  watch-fire  threat'ning  ill." 

C.  Chauncey  Burr. 


BOLDNESS. 


Boldness,  in  tlie  love  cant,  as  applied  to  woman, 
means  tliat  slie  is  hrazen,  and  destitute  of  tlie  modesty 
wliicli  belongs  to  virtue.     King  Solomon,  wlio  ought  to 
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be  good  authority,  says  of  sucli  a  woman,  "  Her  eyes  roll 
with  boldness  on  the  face  of  men." 

But  a  hold  woman  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  un- 
chaste one,  although  she  may  be  reasonably  suspected 
of  being  destitute  of  the  principle  of  virtue,  who  is  desti- 
tute of  the  manners  of  it.  A  bold  woman  generally 
despises  her  own  sex,  and  not  unfrequently  hates  the 
other,  because  she  is  envious  of  its  masculine  duties  and 
privileges.  A  famous  queen,  who  was  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  bold  woman,  once  said :  ''I  do  not  like 
men  because  they  are  men^  but  because  they  are  not 
womeny  Every  man  dislikes  a  bold  or  brazen 
woman. 

The  word  boldness^  as  applied  to  man,  has  about  the 
same  signification  as  impudence.  It  implies  an  absence 
of  the  natural  delicacy  which  a  worthy  and  well- 
bred  gentleman  always  manifests  in  the  presence  of 
ladies. 

Of  a  bold  woman  Shakspeare  says :  * 

"  Fy,  fy  upon  her  I 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirit  looks  out 
At  every  joint  and  motion  of  her  body. 
0  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader  I  set  them  down 
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For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game." 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iv.  5. 


BOY-LOYE. 

The  passion  of  loYe  in  boys  bears  about  tlie  same 
relation  to  genuine  loYe  that  green  fruit  does  to  ripe. 
Women  of  a  little  experience  soon  learn  that  it  is  not 
quite  safe  to  trust  boys  with  the  secrets  of  their  hearts, 
as  they  are  apt  both  to  misinterpret  and  misrepresent  any 
little  freedom  of  manners.  At  this  period  the  imagina- 
tion is  morbid  from  weakness  and  inexperience ;  and  a 
proneness  to  boast  of  what  their  vanity  construes  into 
advances  on  the  part  of  ladies,  is  among  the  least  ill 
consequences  of  flirting  with  boys. 

The  following  verses  on  this  subject,  pubhshed  in 
1702,  were  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset : 

"  The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood, 
Like  what  is  kindled  in  brushwood, 

But  for  a  moment  burns ; 
Yet  in  that  moment  makes  a  mighty  noise; 
It  crackles,  and  to  vapor  turns, 

And  soon  itself  destroys. 
But  when  crept  into  aged  veins. 
It  slowly  burns  and  long  remains, 

And  with  a  silent  heat, 

r» 
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Like  fire  in  logs,  it  glows  and  v/arms  *em  long; 
And  though  the  flame  be  not  so  great, 
Yot  is  the  heat  as  strong." 


BUT  AND   IF. 

These  are  fatal  words  in  love,  for  they  too  often 
denote  that  the  promptings  of  reason  and  prudence  are 
about  to  succumb  to  the  demands  of  inclination  and  pas- 
sion. But  if  it  should  he  known — But  if  you  should  prove 
inconstant;  these,  we  say,  2.x%  fatal  words^  for  they  show 
that  she  has  already  surrendered,  and  vainly  strives  to 
hide  her  weakness  behind  this  entrenchment  of  ^'buts'' 
and  "ifs."  The  woman  loho  hesitates  is  lost^  is  an  old 
maxim,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

*^0h,  woman  I  how  true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  youi 
resolution  is  so  weak.'* 

Sheridan,  Rivals ^  Act  y.  4. 


CHASTITY. 


This  is  the  fairest  name  that  lovely  woman  wears,  and 
there  is  no  charm,  or  accomphshment,  known  to  beauty 
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wMcli  can  atone  for  tlie  absence  of  it.    To  be  really  loved 
and  respected,  woman  must  be — • 

"  Chaste  as  the  icicle,  , 

That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple." 

CORIOLANUS,  Act  V.  3. 

"  My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose." 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  2. 

The  noble  Isabella  in  tbe  play  of  Measure  for  Measure, 
exclaims — 

"  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th*  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I've  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame." 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  4. 

A  Spanish  poet  describes  an  old  Couftt  as  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room,  wringing  his  hands  in  agony  that  his 
poverty  will  allow  him  to  bestow  no  dower  upon  his 
fair  daughter ;  upon  which  the  daughter  exclaims — 

'^  Be  silent,  father  mine,  I  pray ! 
For  what  avails  a  dower  to  me  ? 
A  virtuous  child  is  more  than  wealth, 
Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not  poverty." 
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CHANQE. 

To  change  is  the  word  wliicli  rustic  lovers  use  to  signify 
fickleness  and  desertion.  A  rustic  lass  dreads  no  calamity 
so  mucli  as  that  her  lover  should  change  or  prove  unfaith 
ful.  Cupid's  curse  was  said  to  be  that  those  who  forsook 
old  lovers  for  neW  ones  should  surely  lose  by  the  change, 
an  idea  which  George  Peele,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  wove  into  the  following  exquisite  song 
in  his  "Arrangement  of  Pairs." 

*'  My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay, 
And  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelay. 

Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse, — 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 

Pray  Cods  they  change  for  worse. 

"  My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing, 
My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing. 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  sing 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelays, — 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  Gods  they  change  for  worse. 

"  I  loved  thee  once,  I'll  love  no  more ; 
Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame  ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wert  before. 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  same  ? 
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God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 

But  not  on  you  to  throw  away : 
He  that  can  love  unloved  again, 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain." 

Playford's  Airs,  1668. 


CHARMS. 

This  word  was  once  of  great  power  in  the  language 
of  love,  and  signified  innumerable  devices  which  lovers 
invented  to  win  the  opposite  sex,  and  keej)  them  true. 
As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  charms  resorted  to  in 
ancient  times,  I  may  mention  that  lovers  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  little  image  of  wax  and  holding  it 
near  the  fire,  and  when  it  began  to  melt  it  was  imagined 
to  have  the  power  of  mollifying  the  hard  heart  of  an 
estranged  lover. 

This  trick  is  alluded  to  by  the  Greek  poet  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

.    "  As  this  devoted  wax  melts  o'er  the  fire. 
Let  Myndian  Delphis  melt  with  soft  desire." 

Eustic  lovers  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  habit  of 
performing  similar  charms  with  apple  seeds  on  a  hot 
shovel — ^if  the  seeds,  as  the}^  become  heated,  are  attracted 
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to  cacili  other  it  is  a  sign  of  successful  love,  but  if  they 
flj  apart,  it  is  the  reverse. 

If  the  lovers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome  could  get 
into  their  hands  anything  that  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  love  they  desired,  success  was  deemed  certain. 
Virgil's  enchantress  deposited  her  lover's  garments  in  the 
ground  underneath  her  threshold : 

"  These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me, 
These  pledges  of  his  promised  loyalty ; 
Which  underneath  my  threshold  I  bestow, 
These  pains,  or  sacred  earth,  to  me  my  Daphnis  owe.** 

The  design  of  this  charm  seems  to  be  to  retain  her 
lover,  and  keep  his  affections  from  wandering. 

Virgil  has  described  another  charm  in  the  following 
words — 

"  Bear  out  these  ashes,  cast  tluem  in  the  brook ; 
Cast  backwards  o'er  your  head,  nor  turn  to  look ; 
Since  neither  gods  nor  god-like  verse  can  move, 
Break  out,  ye  smothered  fires,  and  kindle  smothered  love." 

A  trick  not  unlike  this  one  described  by  Virgil,  is  still 
|>erformed  with  ashes  by  rustic  lovers  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  great 
many  charms  described  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil  as 
existing  in  their  day  arc,  in  variously  modified  forms, 
practised  in  some  of  the  inland  districts  of  America  at 
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the  present  time.  But  the  charms  which,  our  maidens 
most  rely  upon  are  bright  and  laughing  eyes,  with 
happy  faces,  and  a  sprightly  step  and  mien.  These  never 
fail  to  win  a  lover  when  they  are  accompanied  with  amia- 
bility and  sweetness  of  manners.  But  a  woman  may  be 
critically  handsome  and  brilliant,  and  still  not  be  charm' 
ing.  Many  a  rustic  little  girl  of  the  country,  who  is  as 
plump  and  as  happy  as  a  robin,  with  nature's  roses  in  her 
cheeks  and  nature's  health  in  her  limbs,  will  beat  the  most 
brilliant  city  belle  at  the  business  of  charming  the  men. 

"  She  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  aim'd 
From  love's  weak,  childish  bow  she  lives  unharmed. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assaihng  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
Oh,  she  is  rich  in  beauty  I" 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.  2. 

"  The  light  breeze  warm  infolds 
O'er  all  her  floating  vesture,  and  the  charms 
Of  her  fine  shape  glowed  full  upon  the  view. 
Her  smooth  round  hmbs  were  ivory ;  tinged  with  rose 
Her  tapering  ankles ;  blushed  the  snowy  skin 
O'er  all  her  form,  and  as  a  meadow  bloomed 
Of  roses  and  anemones.'' 

From  the  Greek  of  Nonnus. 
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CHARMING. 

To  be  charming  is  to  be  more  than  beautiful ;  for  tlie 
greatest  beauty  may  still  be  wanting  in  that  indescribable 
grace  which  is  sure  to  charm  the  affections. 

It  has  been  said,  '^  Few  women  know  how  to  console 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  charms;  for  them  to  cease 
to  please,  is  to  cease  to  live.'^  And  yet  it  is  true  that 
few  women  really  study  rationally  to  acquire  this  phi- 
losopher's stone  in  the  art  of  loveliness ;  and  if  they  did, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  succeed,  where  nature  has  not 
imparted  it  as  a  gift. 

^^  It  is  not  mirth;  for  mirth  she  is  too  still ; 
It  is  not  wit,  which  leaves  the  heart  more  chill ; 
But  that  continuous  sweetness  which,  witli  ease, 
Pleases  all  around  it  from  tlie  wish  to  please." 

"Such  was  Zuleikal  such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmarked  by  her  alone : 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole. 
And  oh,  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul  T' 

Byron. 

"  Time's  wing  but  seemed,  in  stealing  o'er, 
To  leave  her  lovelier  than  before." 

Moore. 
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'^  It  is  sure, 
Stamped  by  the  seal  of  nature,  that  the  well 
Of  mind,  where  all  its  waters  gather  pure, 
Shall,  with  unquestioned  spell,  all  hearts  aUure. 
Wisdom  enshrined  in  Beauty — 0  how  high 
The  order  of  that  lovehness !'' 

Percival. 

"  Lady  I  when,  with  glad  surprise, 
I  meet  thy  soft  and  shaded  eyes. 
Or,  lost  in  dreams  of  love,  behold 
Thy  waiving  locks  of  darkened  gold, 
Or  press  thy  lip,  whose  dew  discloses 
Sweets  that  seem  the  breath  of  roses ; 
Lady  I  I  sigh — and,  with  a  tear. 
Swear  earth  is  heaven — if  thou  art  near. 

*'But  when  the  hour  of  transport  o'er, 
My  soul's  delight  is  seen  no  more, 
Eememb'ring  all  thy  host  of  charms, 
I  tremble  then  with  wild  alarms. 
And,  taught  by  jealous  doubt,  discover 
In  every  gazing  youth  a  lover, 
Confessing,  with  a  silent  tear, 
Tlmt  heaven  and  hell  are  wondrous  near." 

Lord  Strangford. 


8» 
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CAEESS. 

Caressing  is  any  act  of  endearment  by  whicli  the  heart 
testifies  its  fondness  for  a  "beloved  one,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  words.  It  may  be  called  the  silent  language 
of  the  eyes  and  hands,  telling  what  gentle  fires  are  burn- 
ing in  the  heart,  and  preaching  to  the  affections  and  to 
the  passions  of  the  inspiring  charms  which  arouse  and 
enslave  the  senses.  It  is  a  dizzy  and  bewildering  preci- 
pice, uj)on  which  innocence  should  be  taught  never  to 
venture,  until  Hymen  lights  the  way  and  lends  the  aid 
of  his  holy  blessing. 

Where  pure  love  does  not  exist,  caressing  is  an  insult 
to  the  heart,  a  false  light  held  out  .to  lead  youth  and 
innocence  to  destruction. 

More  than  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the 
Greek  poet  Theognis  sang  the  following  excellent  maxim 
on  this  delicate  subject: 

^'  Caress  me  not  with  love,  while  far  away 
Thy  heart  is  absent,  and  thy  feelings  stray : 
But,  if  thou  love  me  with  a  faithful  breast, 
Be  that  pure  love  with  acts  sincere  expr^t." 


CHIDINa. 

The  fondest  hearts  are  sometimes  aptest  to  chide  each 
other  for  little  omissions,  or,  may  be,  for  commissions, 
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which  are  too  trivial  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  but  those 
whose  hearts  are  made  a  little  too  sensitive  through 
much  love.  Chiding  is  something  between  caressing 
and  scolding,  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  latter ; 
and  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  love,  that  not 
unfrequently  it  is  a  great  sharpener  of  its  appetite, 

^'  Prithee  forgive  me, 
I  did  but  chide  in  jest :  the  best  loves  use  it 
Sometimes ;  it  sets  an  edge  upon  affection. 
When  we  invite  our  best  friends  to  a  feast, 
*Tis  not  all  sweetmeats  that  we  set  before  'em ; 
There's  something  sharp  and  salt,  both  to  whet  the  appetite 
And  make  'em  taste  their  wine  well;  so,  me  thinks, 
After  a  friendly,  sharp,  and  savory  chiding, 
A  kiss  tastes  wonderous  well,  and  full  o'  the  grape.'* 

MiDDLETON,  Beware  of  Women, 


O- 


CHEEEFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness  is  to  love  what  the  sunlight  is  to  the 
flowers.  Ovid  says  that,  "  to  be  loved,  you  must  always 
be  cheerful;"  and  he  might  have  added,  that  no  person, 
however  beautiful,  can  be  loved  long  who  is  not  habitu- 
ally cheerful.  A  gloomy  brow,  and  a  sad  and  sullen 
heart,  are  places  in  which  love  seldom  lights ;  and  if  it 
does  light  there,  it  soon  flies  again. 
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But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  an  occasional  cloud 
may  not  flit  across  tlie  liappy  face.  In  the  merriest 
hearts  rain  may  sometimes  fall,  as  well  as  in  the  sunniest 
skies. 

"  Life^  believe,  is  not  a  dream 
So  dark  as  sages  say ; 
Oft  a  little  morning  rain 

Foretells  a  pleasant  day. 
Sometimes  there  are  clouds  of  gloom, 

But  these  are  transient  all; 
If  the  shower  will  make  the  roses  bloom, 
0  why  lament  its  fall  ? 
Eapidly,  merrily, 
Life's  sunny  hours  flit  by, 
G-racefully,  cheerily; 

Enjoy  them  as  they  fly." 

CuREER  Bell. 


CONSTANCY. 

There  is  scarcely  a  virtue  in  the  whole  code  of  love 
which  is  more  admirable  than  constancy  and  conjugal 
devotion.  Without  this,  all  the  other  charms,  even  of 
female  loveliness,  seem  worthless.  "Whatever  beauty 
she  may  possess,  even  though  she  may  have  the  tinge  of 
Hebe  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  grace  of  an  Ariel  in  her 
step,  will  go  for  naught,  if  she  is  destitute  of  this  chief 
excellence  of  lovely  woman. 
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^^  'Tis  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
My  mind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye, 
Though  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
•  And  smooth  as  Pelops'  shoulder ;  not  the  smile 
Lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  soul ;  your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
With  veins  enamelled  richly ;  nor  your  tongue, 
Though  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp ; 
Your  hair,  wove  into  many  a  curious  warp, 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  wand'ring  soul ;  nor  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  show 
In  maiden  whiteness  a^  the  Alpsian  snow  : 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away. 
Would  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  through  the  deep." 

John  Fletcher,  The  Beautiful  Shepherdess, 

Pliny  relates  a  story  of  tlie  conjugal  cleyotion  of  Arria, 
the  wife  of  Poetns,  wlio  was  condemned  to  death  for 
joining  the  conspiracy  against  the  Emjoeror  Claudius. 
When  she  perceived  that  it  was  on  her  account  that  her 
husband  most  dreaded  death,  she  procured  a  dagger, 
and  going  into  his  presence  she  plunged  it  into  her 
breast,  and  instantly  drawing  it  out  she  presented  it  to 
him,*  saying,  "My  Poetus,  it  is  not  painful!"  Histor} 
has  recorded  many  such  instances  of  virtue  and  constancy, 
but  they  are  not  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  unre- 
corded millions  of  cases  in  every -day  life,  where  perse- 
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cuted,  suffering  love  clings  to  its  object,  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,  insult,  and  uncomplaining  sorrow.  Such,  devo- 
tion is  beautifully  described  by  Otway  in  his  tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved  where  Belvidera  says  to  Jafher — ■ 

'^  0  I  will  love  thee,  e'en  in  madness  love  thee, 
Tho'  my  distracted  sensor  should  forsake  me ! 
Tho'  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thy  head, 
And  as  thou  sighing  ly'st,  and  swelled  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest." 


COXFESSIOK 

Come^  confess  that  you  love  me,  is  a  phrase  used  only  by 
an  awkward  novice,  or  by  one  who  already  knows  that 
he  is  not  loved  by  the  woman  whom  he  persecutes  for 
tokens  of  affection.  Love  that  needs  words  to  express 
itself,  is  like  the  bigot's  religion,  that  plays  around  the 
head  and  comes  not  near  the  heart.  In  that  beautiful, 
indescribable  silence,  which  often  fills  a  room  where  two 
real  lovers  are  seated,  there  is  a  much  louder  expression 
of  love  than  the  most  burning  language  can  reveal. 

•^  Say,  what  can  eloquence  avail, 
To  grace  the  ardent  lover  s  tale, 
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Since  love,  on  his  fond  purpose  bent, 

In  silence  is  most  eloquent! 

And  when  o'er  some  brigiit  face  he  flings 

The  shadow  of  his  rosy  wings, 

That  sudden  flush  of  soft  expression, 

To  lovers  is  their  love's  confession  I 

"  What  need  of  studied  phrase  to  tell 
What  mutual  hearts  can  feel  so  well ; 
Since  on  the  sigh  that  wantons  near, 
And  only  heard  by  l(?ve's  quick  ear, 
A  thousand  tender  vows  can  wing,    . 
To  lull  the  bosom's  fluttering  ; 
Then  is  not  that  soft  sigh,  expression 
To  lovers — of  their  love's  confession!" 

Loquacious  love  may  generally  be  suspected  of  being 
both  shallow  and  insincere.  The  deepest  love  is  that 
which  generally  professes  least.  But  when  a  heart, 
which  has  long  been  held  silent  by  the  natural  timidity 
of  love,  at  last  finds  an  utterance,  its  professions  are  most 
ample,  though  its  language  will  be  characterized  by 
modesty  and  diffidence. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  following  confession  of  Anna* 
bella  to  Giovanni  in  an  old  tragedy  by  John  Ford : — 

"  Thou  hast  won 
The  field,  and  never  fought.     What  thou  hast  urged. 
My  captive  heart  had  long  ago  resolved. 
I  blush  to  tell  thee  (but  I  tell  thee  now), 
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For  evciy  sigh  Ihnt  lliou  liast  spent  for  me 
I  have  sigh VI  ten;  for  every  tear  shed  twenty 
And  not  so  much  for  that  I  lov'd,  as  that 
I  durst  not  say  I  lov'd,  nor  scarcely  thmk  it." 


COQUETTE. 

A  coquette  has  been  defined  a  woman  wlio  wants  to 
engage  the  men  without  engaging  herself.  She  is  a 
composition  of  levity  and  vanity,  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
be  thought  agreeable,  handsome,  and  amiable,  whether 
she  really  is  so  or  not.  A  witty  author  compared  such  a 
woman  to  a  fire-eater,  who  makes  a  show  of  handling, 
and  even  chewing  live  coals,  without  receiving  any  dan- 
ger from  the  fire.  She  is  alwaj^s  playing  the  part  of 
love,  w^'thout  realizing  its  passion.  Moore  has  given  the 
following  excellent  description  of  the  coquette : — 

"  Slow  to  be  warm'd,  and  quick  to  rove, 
From  folly  blind,  from  cunning  loth ; 
Too  cold  for  bliss,  too  weak  for  love, 
Yet  feigning  all  that's  best  in  both." 

There  is  a 'z;em-wc?/-t'za  spirit  in  this  sort  of  woman, 
her  whole  object  being  to  make  a  conquest.  She  much 
prefers  a  crowd  of  lovers,  to  the  reality  of  love.  Fresh 
triumphs  form  the  salt  of  her  existence,  and  a  hecatomb 
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of  suitors  would  not  satisfy  lier.  Her  affections  can 
never  rest  on  one,  lier  object  being  to  enslave  so  many 
She  is  like  lier  looking-glass,  wbicli  receives  all  images 
without  retaining  any. 

"  One  lover  to  another  still  succeeds, — 
Another, — and  another  after  that, — 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former  ; 
Till  having  loved  his  hour  out,  he  gives  place 
And  mingles  with  the  herd  that  went  before  him." 

This  woman  is  a  ^'JBsher  of  men,"  who  offers  her 
baits  so  adroitly  that  the  victim  sees  neither  the  hook 
nor  line.  With  infinite  skill  she  adjusts  her  curls,  moist- 
ens her  lips,  languishes  towards  the  fated  object  with  her 
eyes,  and  throws  her  body  into  the  most  graceful  atti- 
tude to  catch  a  fool.  Soon  as  the  victim  nibbles  the  bait 
is  withdrawn ;  and  when  the  sly  angler  becomes  sure  of 
having  hooked  her  fish,  she  begins  to  play  him  up  and 
down  the  stream  with  as  much  delight  as  a  hungry 
Englishman  reels  in  a  spotted  trout  of  the  brook. 

Like  Tasso's  Armida  she  knows  every  art  to  allure 
passion. 

/ 

"  Each  varied  art  to  win  the  soul  she  tries, 

To  this,  to  that,  a  different  mien  applies ; 
Now  scarcely  dares  her  modest  eyes  advance, 
And  now  she  rules  them  with  a  wanton  glance ; 
She  these  repels,  and  those  incites  to  love, 
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As  various  passions  various  bosoms  move. 
While  thus  she  gives  aUernate  frosts  and  fires, 
And  joy,  and  gri^f,  and  hope,  and  fear  insj^ires, 
With  cruel  pleasure  she  their  fate  surveys, 
Exulting  in  those  ills  her  power  could  raise."* 

Swift  treated  this  ridiculous  subject  with  an  almost 
ridiculous  solemnity,  and  gravely  asserted  that  coquetry 
is  among  the  chiefest  sources  of  human  misery,  and  he 
added,  "  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is 
because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, — 
not  in  making  cages."  Their  skill  is  directed  to  the 
means  of  catching^  rather  than  of  keeping  a  husband. 

But  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  coquette  makes  a  real 
conquest.  Her  triumphs  are  as  sham  as  her  own  love. 
Dr.  Johnson  (and  Addison  somewhere  expresses  kimself 
in  nearly  the  same  words)  defines  coquetry,  '^  r;a  affecta- 

*  "  Usa  ogni  arte  la  donna  onde  sia  colto 
Nella  sua  rete  alcun  novello  amante 
Xe  con  tutti,  ne  sempre  un  stesso  volto 
Serba,  ma  cangia  a  tempo  alto  e  sembiante. 
Hortien  pudica  il  guardo  in  so  raccolto 
Hor  lo  rivolge  cupido  e  vegante 
La  sferz  in  guegli,  il  ferno  adopra  inquesti 
OoHie  lor  ved^  in  amar  lenti,  6  presti. 
Fra  si  contrarie  tempro  in  gbiaccio,  e  in  foco 
In  riso  e  in  pianto,  e  fra  pauna,  e  spene 
Inforso  ogui  suo  state,  e  di  lor  gioco 
L'ingannatjice  douna  a  preder  viene." 

GrIERUSALEMME   LiBERATA, 
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tion  of  amorous  advances."  Sucli  women,  as  a  general 
tiling,  get  notliing  but  an  affectation  of  love  in  return. 
In  both  cases  the  passion  is  a  base  coin. 

The  woman  Vv^ho  aims  least  at  conquest,  is  often  the  one 
who  does  the  most  execution  in  the  war  of  hearts. 

^'  Unainiing  charms  with  edge  resistless  fall, 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief,  does  it  all  I" 

Burns  calls  coquetry,  ^'  a  trap  which  the  vanity  of 
women  sets  for  the  men." 

Varenne  says,  ^4t  is  a  continued  lie  that  renders  lio- 
nest  women  more  detestable  and  more  dangerous,  than  a 
courtesan  who  does  not  tell  lies." 

Old  Scarron  humorously  defines  coquettes  "  charlatans 
of  love." 

Eochpedre  remarks  that  they  *'are  sometimes  the 
dupes  of  themselves — when  they  grant  what  their  actions 
promise." 

And  Dupuy  bitterly  says  that,  ^^  An  old  coquette  has  all 
the  faults  of  a  young  one  without  having  the  pleasure." 

But  Horace  gives  the  most  frightful  picture  of  an  old 
coquette : 

^'  Thou  art  old,  and  yet  by  awkwardjCvays  dost  strive 
The  unwilling  passion  to  revive ; 
Dost  dance  and  drink,  and  thrum  upon  thy  lyre, 
And  all  to  catch  some  silly  country  squire. — 
In  vain  with  wondrous  art,  and  mighty  care, 
You  strive  your  ruined  beauty  to  repair. 
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No  far-fetched  silks  one  minute  can  restore 

What  time  has  added  to  the  endless  score ; 

No  precious  stones  though  ne'er  so  bright 

They  shine  with  their  own  native  light, 
Will  but  disgrace  thee  now,  and  but  enhance  thy  night. 
Ah,  me  I  where's  now  that  mien  I  that  face  I 
That  shape  I  that  air !  that  every  grace  I 

That  color  I  wdiose  enchanting  red 

Me  to  love's  tents  a  captive  led  ? 
Strange  turn  of  fate,  that  she 
Who  from  myself  so  oft  has  stolen  me, 
Now,  through  the  just  revenge  of  time,  stol'n  from  herseli 

should  be. 
Thou,  like  some  old  commander  in  disgrace, 
Surviving  the  past  conquests  of  thy  face, 
Now  the  great  business  of  thy  life  is  done, 
Eeview  with  grief  the  trophies  thou  hast  won," 

"  Now,  I  pray  thee  do  not  call 
My  cousin  a  coquette, 
When  I  tell  you  she  had  danglers 

By  the  dozen  in  her  net : 

For  she  was  very  beautiful, 

Bewildering  and  bright." 

Miss  Osgood. 

"  Her  brow  is  white  as  stainless  snow, 
As  ebon  black  her  heart  of  sin ; 
Her  cheek  with  morning's  blush  dotli  glow 
O'er  midnight  gloom  within." 

Miss  Osgood. 
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*I  Icnow  a  maiden  fair  to  see; 

Take  care ! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be ; 

Beware !  beware ! 
Trust  her  not ;  she's  fooling  thee  I 
She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown ; 

Take  care  I 
She  gives  a  side  glance,  and  looks  down ; 

Beware!  beware  I 
Trust  her  not ;  she's  fooling  thee ! 

'^  She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair ; 

Take  care  I 
It  is  a  fool's  cap  for  thee  to  wear; 

Beware !  beware ! 
Trust  her  not,  she  is  foohng  thee." 


Longfellow. 


CAPRICE. 

This  word  literally  means  a  whim,  humor,  or  freak, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  little  words  in  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  love.  With  a  capricious  person  you 
have  not  a  single  moment's  lease  of  happiness ;  for  there 
is  no  minute  of  enjoyment  when  some  whim  may  not 
upset  everything,  and  leave  you  to  rebuild  your  fallen 
temple  of  connubial  bhss  as  best  you  can.     In  the  old 
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play  of  '^  The  Point  of  Honor,"  there  is  the  following 
truthful  passage : — 

^*  Avoid  caprice:  it  is  the  rock  on  which  our  happiness  is  often 
wrecked ;  and  in  the  married  state,  trifles  Hght,  and  even  impercep- 
tible at  first,  contain  the  seed  of  dangerous  discord." 

Kemble,  Point  of  Honor ^  Act  i.  1. 

Anacreon  calls  women  ''  those  unsettled  thin,o:s  " 


O^J 


"  Seldom  contented,  often  in  the  wrong ; 
Hard  to  be  pleased  at  all,  and  never  long." 

Another  ungallant  poet  sings  the  following  ill-natured 
strain : — 

*'  To  give  the  sex  their  due. 
They  scarcely  are  to  their  own  wishes  true ; 
They  love,  they  hate,  and  yet  they  know  not  why; 
Constant  in  nothing  but  inconstancy. '"' 

But  if  women  were  the  commentators,  they  would 
probably  make  out  as  plain  a  case  of  caprice  against  the 
opposite  gender,  and  so,  between  the  two,  human  nature 
must  lie  under  the  charge  of  the  general  fault.  At  any 
rate,  you  can  fix  quicksilver,  and  make  the  eddying  sea 
stand  still,,  as  easily  as  you  can  render  stable  the  affections 
of  a  capricious  man  or  woman.  The  love  of  suv.h  natures 
is  won  by  an  apple,  and  lost  by  its  paring.  .Congreve 
humorously  says  that  a  fellow  that  lives  in  a  windmill 
has  not  a  more  whimsical  dwelling  than  the  heart  that 
is  lodged  in  a  capricious  person.     There  is  no  point  of 
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tlie  compass  to  wliicli  they  may  not  suddenly  turn. 
Motion,  and  not  method,  is  the  law  of  their  being. 

The  only  advice  to  give  you  on  this  subject  is,  to  be 
sure  that  you  do  not  marry  such  a  capricious  nature; 
but  if  you  are  caught,  make  up  your  mind  that  there  is 
no  ballast  to  your  domestic  ship,  except  what  steadiness 
there  may  be  in  your  own  disposition. 

Burns  wrote  the  following  epitaph  o'-Q  a  lady  femed 
for  her  caprice : 

"  Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 

What  once  was  a  butterfly,  gay  in  life's  beam ; 
Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect, 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem." 


CONQUEST. 

This  is  a  pompous  term  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  love,  but,  nevertheless  it  is  correct,  for  no  hero  of  war 
could  be  vainer  of  the  number  of  battles  won,  than  the 
fair  are  of  the  number  of  their  conquests.  The  arms 
they  employ  are  beauty  (natural  or  artificial),  the  artillery 
of  the  eyes,  sweet  looks,  smiles,  and  all  the  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  ornaments  and  dress.  A  general  is  less 
embarrassed  in  marshalling  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
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men,  than  a  lady  often  is  in  placing  a  patch,  sticking  a 
pin,  or  placing  a  ribbon  or  flower.  The  time  spent  by  a 
belle  at  her  toilette  (the  council-board  of  war)  before  she 
goes  to  an  attack,  is  frequently  greater  than  that  which 
was  consumed  by  Alexander  in  determining  upon  the 
war  which  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Wo^  to  the  man  who  has  to  wait  upon  her 
motions  until  Me  is  equipped,  and  ready  to  be  taken  to 
the  scene  of  lier  triumphs. 

But,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  this  fair  heroine  is  con- 
quered herself  in  the  wars  of  love ;  for  the  other  gender 
(the  most  worthless  and  idle  portion  of  them,  at  least) 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  lessons  of  Cupid  in  the  arts  of 
attack,  and  they  often  prove  themselves  to  be  great 
adepts  on  love's  battle-field.  Love-making  is  a  science 
which  they  have  studied  until  they  know  how  to  touch 
every  chord  in  a  woman's  heart  with  as  much  skill  as  a 
great  master  strikes  the  strings  of  a  violin.  There  is  no 
trick  to  which  these  beaux  will  not  resort  to  flatter,  and 
wheedle,  and  captivate  a  woman's  heart.  Ovid  is  their 
great  teacher,  w^hen  they  have  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand liim,  and  that  is  not  by  any  means  a  heavy  draf^ 
upon  the  intellect : 

^'  Still  stoop  to  conquer :  when  she  thwarts  thee,  yield; 
Do  all  her  bidding,  thou  shalt  win  the  field. 
Thus,  when  slie  argues,  argue  on  her  side ; 
When  slie  anproves,  approve ;  deny  what  she  denied ; 
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Say  ana  unsay ;  and,  as  her  face  appears, 
Smile  on  her  smiles,  and  weep  upon  her  tears." 

Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 


COURTSHIP. 

This  is  a  deliglitfal  word  which  has  the  honor  to  re- 
present the  most  tremulously  delightful  season  of  the 
tender  passion.  In  marriage,  love  gets  sober,  philoso- 
phical, meditative,  and  sets  itself,  with  good  intent,  to 
the  stern  practical  duties  of  life.  But,  in  courtship,  it  is 
all  romance,  excitement,  hope,  desire,  expectation,  sweet 
dreams,  and,  if  there  be  any  other  charming  word,  that 
comes  in  also,  to  swell  the  total  of  this  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful sunrise  of  love. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  America  there  is  but  one  day 
in  the  week  to  the  rustic  lass,  and  that  is  Sunday ;  for 
that  is  the  day  wh^  n  her  lover  comes  to  repeat,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  the  charming  story  of  his  heart.  When 
the  still  even-time  has  fallen,  he  timidly  approaches  her 
father's  house,  and  is  first  announced  by  the  barking  of 
the  old  dog  in  the  farm-yard,  which  tells  the  heart  of  the 
listening  maiden  that  he  has  come  at  last.  The  old 
folks  look  knowing,  and  the  youngsters  slyly  assail 
I4\xih  other  with  mischievous  pinches,  while  she  meets 
at  the  door,  with  a  blush  on  her  cheek  and  a  smile 
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ill  her  eye,  whicli  say,  a  thousand  times  louder  than 
words  couhl  tell  it,  that  her  virgin  heart  is  already  his, 
for  weal  or  woe. 

The  good-mannered  old  people  soon  get  out  of  the  way, 
either  to  other  apartments,  or  to  bed,  and  the  happy  pair 
are  left  alone,  with  their  sighs  and  tender  glances,  listen- 
ing to  the  tickling  of  the  old  clock,  or  to  the  beating  of 
their  own  hear-ts^,'  until  the  moon  gets  up  above  the  gar- 
den fence,  and  shines  into  the  window,  with  a  light  that 
exposes  a  pair  of  eyes  that  are  looking  into  each  other 
as  though  their  souls  had  dissolved  into  star-beams. 
Their  hands  had  been  telling  love-tales  for  a  whole  hour; 
and  now  their  lips  are  discoursing  such  sweet  music  as 
the  heart  hears  only  when  drunk  with  the  wine  of  nec- 
tar. Two  hours  before  day  the  old  watch-dog  announces 
that  somebody  is  already  abroad ;  and  the  next  morning 
everything  is  in  its  place,  in  the  farmer's  house ;  except 
that  the  cunning  grandmother  has  noticed  that  there  is 
one  neat  white  collar  which  is  a  little  wrinkled  upon  the 
right  side,  as  though  a  fair  young  cheek,  belonging  to  a 
sinless  maiden,  had  fallen  asleep  upon  its  starch.  Happy 
collar !  happy  maiden ! 

The  following  is  a  quaint  and  beautiful  description  of 
this  charminf^r  business  of  courtino; : 


And  how  often  have  I  strayed 
With  the  lads  along  the  lea, 
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With  many  a  pretty  maid, 

Yet,  ah,  none  of  them  for  me  ; 
For  if  she  whom  I  loved  best, 

In  the  groups  could  not  be  seen, 
No  contentment  in  my  breast, 

No  delight  upon  the  green; 
But  there  was  a  garden  nigh. 

With  its  bower  just  in  view, 
And  still  sought  my  heart  and  ey*.^ 

That  sweet  lily  there,  my  Sue. 

*  One  serenest  eventide. 

When  the  toils  of  day  were  o'er, 
She  was  sitting  at  the  side 

Of  her  little  cottage  door : 
Then  I  pressed  my  suit  again 

Like  a  pilgrim  at  a  shrine, 
Oh,  it  was  not  all  in  vain. 

She  consented  to  be  mine : 
In  a  moment,  with  a  whirl, 

For  the  priest  away  I  flew, 
And  that  gentle,  joyous  girl 

Was  my  sweet  heart's-ease,  my  Sue." 

HOTT. 

A  distinguislied  Englisli  author  gives  tlie  following 
humorous  definition  of  courtship : 

''  Courtship  is  a  fine  bo whng- green  turf,  all  galloping  round  and 
sweet-hearting — a  sunshine  hohday  in  summer  time;  but  when 
once  through  matrimony's  turnpike,  the  weather  becomes  wintry, 
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and  some  husbands  are  seized  with  a  cold  aguish  fit,  to  which  the 
faculty  give  the  name  of  indifference." 

And  Dean  Swift,  with  his  characteristic  sneer,  gives 
the  following  receipt  for  courtship : 

^'  Two  or  three  dears  and  two  or  three  sweets, 
Two  or  three  balls  or  two  or  three  treats, 
Two  oi^three  serenades  given  as  a  lure, 
Two  o^three  oaths  how  much  they  endure, 
Two  or  three  messages  sent  in  one  day, 
Two  or  three  times  led  out  from  the  play, 
Two  or  three  tickets  for  two  or  three  times. 
Two  or  three  love-letters  writ  all  in  rhymes; 
Two  or  three  months  keeping  strict  to  these  rules,  '  . 
Can  never  fail  making  a  couple  of  fools." 

The  following  little  poem  is  from  the  German  of  Voss : 

"At  Lucy's  door  was  Colin  seen; 
He  knock'd  and  ask'd,  *  Is  none  within  ? 
'Tis  CoHn  calls ;  haste,  gentle  maid  ;* — 
She  came,  and  ^  No,'  she  said. 

"  He  sigh'd  and  sued  in  piteous  plight, 
'No,  no,'  she  cries,  'I  die  with  fright; 
'Tis  late,  'tis  dark,  I'm  all  alone : 
It  must  not  be ^begone  I' 

"  O'erwhelmed  with  grief  he  moves  away, 
Now  lists,  now  hears  her  turn  the  key, 
And  soflly  cry,  '  a  moment  come ; 
One  word,  then  speed  thee  home.* 
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"  With  prying  wish  the  neighbors  burn, 
And  watch  and  wait  the  youth's  return ; 

And  true,  he  came ^but  not  till  day ; 

They  laugh' d he  slunk  away  1" 


CUPID. 

The  ancients  represented  Cupid  as  the  most  high  and 
mighty  of  the  gods,  sometimes  even  above  Jupiter  himself. 
Plato  calls  him  ^^  a  great  demon,"  and  Euripides  desig- 
nates him  '^  the  god  of  gods,  and  governor  of  men,  who 
conquers  all,  and  rules  all."  So  perpetually  was  Jupiter 
exercised  by  this  mischievous  god  that  Juno,  his  wife, 
mockingly  calls  him  "  Cupid's  whirligig."  And  that  is 
precisely  what  the  same  meddlesome  deity  makes  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  even  unto  the  present  day. 
He  is  now,  as  ever,  a  sly  rogue,  who  delights  in  drawing 
the  human  heart  into  all  manner  of  bye  and  forbidden 
ways,  to  the  discomfort  and  ruin  of  many  thousands. 
lie  touches  the  heart  of  many  a  young  maiden,  and  en- 
snares it  with  her  music  teacher,  her  doctor,  her  minister, 
or,  may  be,  with  some  handsome  young,  actor,  or  circus- 
rider,  or  foreign  adventurer,  when  her  judgment  may 
struggle  in  vain  to  put  out  the  fire  which  this  busy  god, 
Cupid,  has  kindled  in  her  bosom.  Nor  are  the  sober 
ways  of  old  age  safe  from  his  intrusive  shaft.    Wherever 
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tliere  is  a  heart  left,  there  is  a  target  for  him.  Lucian  tells 
us  that  he  even  drew  his  own  mother,  Venus,  away  after 
Syrian  3^ouths,  and  though  she  threatened  to  whip  him, 
to  break  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  clip  his  wings,  yet  she 
could  not  resist  him.  So  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 
perhaps,  that  so  many  mothers^  at  the  present  day,  are 
draAvn  away  fi-om  their  homes  after  all  manner  of  mous- 
tached  and  g'oated  dandies,  and  adventurers,  who  have  no 
one  thing  tc  recommend  them,  to  the  eyes  of  a  fair  lady, 
except  some  imaginary  charm  with  which  they  are  invested 
by  this  vagabond,  Cupid.  The  ancients  painted  this  god 
as  crowned  with  roses,  to  represent  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  smiles ;  while  he  had  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hand,  to  signify  his  dangerous  skill  in  wounding 
hearts.  Sometimes  he  was  painted  as  riding  upon  a 
Jeopard,  which  is  the  most  sly  and  treacherous  of  animals. 
Once,  according  to  the  Greek  poet,  Moschus,  he  T^y^ 
away  from  his  mother,  and  she  advertised  hirri,  promising 
whoever  should  find  him  a  Iciss^  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  recognised,  she  gave  the  following  description 
of  him : 

"  The  boy  has  many  marks :  that  thou  may'st  tell 
His  form  from  twenty  others,  heed  them  well : 
Not  white  his  skin,  but  of  a  fire-red  hue : 
His  eyes  hke  flame  keen  sparkhng  to  the  view : 
A  mischief-making  mind;  words  pratthng  sweet; 
His  thoughts  belie  what  soft  his  lips  repeat : 
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His  voice  like  honey :  but  should  anger  burn, 
Of  temper  fierce,  implacable,  and  stern  : 
Still  uttering  falsehoods,  an  imposter  sly ; 
A  treacherous  boy  that  sports  with  cruelty : 
Fair  curhng  ringlets  cluster  round  his  head  ; 
Tiny  his  hands ;  but  far  his  darts  are  sped : 
E'en  to  the  banks  of  Acheron  they  wing 
Their  feathered  aim,  and  strike  the  infernal  king. 
Naked  his  body ;  cloaked  his  secret  mind": 
Winged  like  a  bird  he  hovers  round  mankind : 
From  these  to  those ;  from  men  to  women  flies : 
And  perching  in  their  vitals  lurking  lies. 
Small  is  his  bow,  and  small  the  fitted  shaft  ; 
But  far  as  heaven  the  winds  its  passage  wafl ; 
Athwart  his  back  a  quiver  hangs  of  gold ; 
And  gall- tipped  arrows  lurk  within  its  hold: 
Nay — oft  their  random  wounds  are  tried  on  me : 
All,  all  is  cfuel  tliat  in  him  you  see : 
And  mora  than  all,  his  tiny  torch's  glare 
Burns  up  the  sun :  then  seize  him,  but  beware, 
Lest  with  his  tears  he  to  thy  bosom  creep ; 
Bring  him  fast-bound ;  nor  pity  though  he  weep : 
And  though  he  laugh  in  sport,  yet  drag  him  stern ; 
Or,  would  he  kiss  thee  !  from  his  kisses  turn : 
There's  poison  on  his  lips :  or  should  he  say, 
^  Take  here  my  wxapons :'  touch  them  not :  away  I 
His  gifts  are  frauds ;  evade  his  artful  aim ; 
All,  all  are  tinctured  with  contagious  flame." 

ouch,  is  the  portrait  of  Cupid,  as  drawn  by  his  own 

f 
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motlicr.  Will  it  teacli  the  j^ouiig  and  old  people,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  company,  to  beware  of  his 
wiles  ?     I  fear  not.     But — beware ! 

"  Have  you  seen  a  little  child, 
With  a  face  bewitching  mild  ? 
Beware ! 

"  "VYith  his  little  bow  and  string, 
He's  a  harmless-looking  thing, 
Beware  I 

"  Poets  tell  you  he  is  blind ; 
But  'tis  false  as  you  will  find  I 
Beware ! 

"  Once  he  kissed  a  pretty  maid ; 
But  she  boxed  his  ears  and  said, 
Beware ! 

*'  Then  I  kindly  took  his  part ; 
When  he  shot  me  through  the  heart ! 
Beware  I" 


CUEIOSITY. 

JNladame  de  Puisieux  says,  "  Curiosity  has  ruined 
more  young  girls  than  loYe ;"  and  Eochebume  remarks, 
that  *'  daughters  who  wish  to  know  too  much  about  love 
seldom  lose  time  in  wishing  to  practise  it." 
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Where  novelty  tempts,  and  curiosity  pushes  them  on, 
women  are  apt  to  go  far. 

There  is  also  a  curiosity  which  leads  lovers,  and  espe- 
cially husbands  and  wives,  to  pry  about  to  see  if  they 
cannot  find  some  such  little  evidence  as  a  letter,  with 
which  to  bring  each  other  in  fault. 

On  this  subject  Eowe  gives  the  following  excellent  ad- 
vice : — 

^*  Let  not  that  devil,  which  undoes  your  sex, — 
That  cursed  curiosity^ — seduce  you 
To  hunt  for  needless  secrets ;  which  neglected 
Shall  never  hurt  your  quiet, — ^but  cnce  known 
Shall  sit  upon  your  heart !" 


-O- 


COLD. 

A  cold  lover  is  the  most  unpopular  of  lovers.  Warmth 
of  heart  is  a  mighty  watchword  in  love. 

Coldness  is,  however,  often  only  an  assumed  covering 
to  a  conscious  weakness  of  nature.  Thus  Labouisse  says, 
'*  The  women  that  we  believe  the  most  cold  are  some- 
times the  most  timid." 

"  And  underneath  that  face,  like  summer's  oceans, 

Its  lip  as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 

Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions — 

Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all  save  fear." 

Halleck. 
0  4* 
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"  Thy  beauty,  not  a  fault  is  there ; 
No  queen  of  G-recian  Hne 
E'er  braided  more  luxuriant  hair 

O'er  forehead  more  divine ; 
The  light  of  midnight's  starry  heaven 

Is  in  those  radiant  eyes; 
The  rose's  crimson  life  has  given 
,>    That  cheek  its  glowing  dyes; 
And  yet  I  love  thee  not :  thy  brow 

Is  but  the  sculptor's  mould : 
It  wants  a  shade ;  it  wants  a  glow ; 
It  is  less  fair  than  coldy 

Miss  Landon. 

"  Long  have  I  sigh'd  for  a  calm :  God  grant  I  may  find  it  at  last ! 

It  will  never  be  broken  by  Maud,  she  has  neither  savor  nor  salt, 
But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  I  found  when  her  carriage  past, 

Perfectly  beautiful:  let  it  be  granted  her:  where  is  the  fault? 
All  that  I  saw  (for  her  eyes  were  downcast,  not  to  be  seen) 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more ;  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 

For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's  defect  of  the  rose, 
Or  an  under  lip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  too  full, 

Or  the  least  Httle  delicate  aquiline  curve  in  a  sensitive  nose, 

From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  least  little  touch  of 

spleen." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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cousms. 


This  is  often  a  word  of  convenience  to  get  np  a  rela- 
tionship, where  none  whatever  exists,  in  order  to  save 
scandal^  where  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  seen  more  in 
each  other's  company  than  the  custom  of  society  allows." 
Many  a  lover  has  been  smuggled  safely  through  under 
the  pretence  of  being  a  cousin. 

Alluding  to  this  fact  Eicard  says,  "There  are  few 
cousins  who  do  not  love  their  pretty  cousins.  In  this 
inconsequential  relationship  there  is  almost  always  a 
serious  danger.  These  cousinly  meetings  are  rather  too 
convenient." 

In  another  place  the  same  author  adds,  "  Your  wife, 
has  she  not  a  handsome  cousin?  sleep  no  more,  sir — 
watch!  watch!  without  ceasing;  for  that  cousin  is  a 
lover  given  by  nature." 

At  hotels,  watering-places,  and  fashionable  resorts,  a 
great  many  ladies  are  under  the  protection  of  their  cousins; 
and  sometimes  even  the  more  sacred  name  of  hrotlier  is 
made  a  cover  for  an  affair  of  love. 

The  following  verses  express  the  anxiety  and  disbelief 
of  a  lover  who  hears  that  the  lady  of  his  heart  has  ^one 
on  a  journey  with  a  cousin,  or  brother : — 

"  0  Jenny  has  gone  with  another, 
0  Jenny  has  gone ! 
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They  tell  ine  he's  only  a  brotlier, 
And  say,  '  If  you  doubt,  ask  her  mother,'— 
But  still  with  the  doubt  I  shall  smother, 
O  Jenny  has  gone ! 

"  Last  night  of  her  charms  I  was  dreaming, 
0  Jenny  has  gone ! 
The  smile  of  her  eye  to  my  seeming. 
In  the  face  of  another  was  beaming. 
While  tears  in  my  own  were  fast  streaming, 
0  Jenny  has  gone ! 

"  Pier  hand  on  his  arm  lay  so  charming, 

0  Jenny  has  gone ! 
That  hand  anywhere  is  disarming. 
But  there,  it  was  dreadful  alarming, 
The  core  of  my  heart  it  was  harming, 

0  Jenny  has  gone  I 

"  His  eye  on  her  beauty  was  dwelling, 
0  Jenny  has  gone ! 
My  soul  with  the  horror  was  swelling, 
Her  smile  it  so  plainly  was  telling. 
Consent  from  her  bosom  was  welling, 
0  Jenny  has  gone ! 

"  In  dreams  I  was  never  believing, 
0  Jenny  has  gone ! 
But  there's  something  so  very  deceiving, 

In  cousins  and  hroihers  relieving 
The  time  of  a  trip  for  love's  thieving, 
0  Jenny  has  gone  ! 
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DECLARATIOK 

Wliat  is  called  a  declaration  of  love  is  nothing  but  a 
form^  and  a  useless  one  at  tliat;  for  notliing  can  be 
declared  by  words  that  has  not  already  been  said  by  the 
eyes  and  lips,  in  language  entirely  unmistakable  to  the 
heart.  There  is  a  declaration  in  a  sigh ;  in  that  indefi- 
nable pressure  which  love  teaches  the  hand  how  to  make, 
and  in  a  thousand  indescribable  signs,  that  no  language 
can  express,  which  are  already  understood  by  the  one  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  These  form  a  declaration 
which  there  is  no  counterfeiting;  whereas,  the  declaration 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter,  may  be  counterfeited  by 
any  deceiving  villain  who  has  a  motive  for  doing  it. 

But,  nevertheless,  custom  renders  some  form  of  verbal 
declaration  necessary,  where  a  man  desires  to  be  accepted 
as  an  acknowledged  lover,  or  as  a  candidate  for  a  lady's 
hand.  This  kind  of  declaration,  fashion  allows  only  to 
the  gentleman ;  but  still,  no  custom,  or  law,  can  rob  a 
lady  of  her  natural  right  to  use  the  language  of  the  affec- 
tions in  declo.ring  her  heart  to  a  man  whom  she  loves. 
Policy  and  prudence  may  strive  to  restrain  her ;  but 
nature  is  older  and  stronger  than  policy,  and  in  spite  of 
her  prudence,  her  heart  will  declare  itself,  if  it  is  only  by 
the  very  arts  she  employs  to  hide  her  love. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  ladies  who  are  not 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  language  of  love  mistake  for  a 
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declaration  wliat  was  only  meant  for  a  compliment.  It  is 
quite  easy  for  an  inexperienced  woman  to  make  this 
awkward  mistake  with  a  man  whom  she  likes.  Old 
maids,  who  have  had  few,  if  any  offers,  and  who  become, 
at  last,  like  drowning  people  catching  at  straws,  are  very 
apt  to  be  caught  thus. 

The  following  dramatic  scene  between  Ricciardo  and 
Catharine,  from  'the  pen  of  Barry  Cornwall,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  o#  a  real  declaration. 

''  Catharine.     Why  do  you  follow  me  ? 
EicciARDO.     'Twill  ease  my  heart. 
Cath.     Your  heart ! 
Eic.     To  look  on  you.     Fair  Catharine ! — nay, 

Draw  not  your  hand  aside.     By  heaven  your  eye 
Is  brighter  than  a  star.     I  almost  wish 
Your  voice  less  sweet ;  and  yet  not  so,  for  can 
So  sweet  a  voice  be  c^uel  ? 
Cath,     You  are  strangr^ 
Eic.     That  should  not  be,  for — (yet  'tis  strange  to  me) 
My  feehng  is  as  common  as  the  hght. 
Interpret  for  me,  Catharine.     I  wish — 
I  wish — 0 !  answer  me  before  I  speak ; 
Or,  let  me  see  your  eyes,  and  I  will  read. 
You  turn  them  from  me.     Ha  I  there's  color  on 
Your  cheek ;  I'll  kiss  it  off. 
Cath.     Be  distant,  Sir. 

Well,  well, — not  distant,  then ;  yet  can  I  speak 
And  know  not?     I — I  understand  not. 
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Ric.     Oh! 

Shame  on  your  deep  dyed  beauty,  then  I 
Cath.     Away ! 
Ric.     It  is — now  Hsten.     iSTay,  but  you  must  look, 

And  steadfast,  while  you  hsten :   tremble  not. 

I  have — long — oh ;  my  own  sweet  Catharine, 

I  love  you — languish  for  you :  Oh !  so  long 

Have  I  both  loved  and  languished,  that  I  dread 

Lest  my  true  love,  shaping  itself  like  folly, 

May  sink  me  in  your  sweet  esteem. 

Look  on  me, 

My  dear,  dear  Catharine !  See,  I  kneel  to  yoiu 

Will  you  not  bid  me  rise  ? 
Cath.     My  dear  Eicciardo ! 

Rig.     I  did  not  hea..      Again,  say  that  again. 
Cath.    I  will  not. 
Big.     Are  you  gay  ?     Oh !  then  I'll  pluck 

The  words  away  that  now  lie  laughing  there, 

On  your  red  lip. — How  soft  and  sweet  it  is ! — 

Once  ,  nore.     You  will  not  ?    Then  I'll  be  content 

And  low  that  you  are  mine — 
Cath.     I  said  not  that. 
EiG.     I  read  it  plainly.     How !  will  you  deny 

That  your  bright  eyes  can  speak — and  is  our  seal 

So  soon  forgotten  ? — ^you  are  mine  ? 
Cath.    For  ever." 
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DEATH. 

Madame  De  Stael  says,  "  We  realize  deatli  for  tlie  first 
time  wlicn  it  falls  on  one  that  we  loye." 

When  death  takes  from  us  those  that  we  really  love,  it 
IS  not  after  all  so  much  i/ie7j  who  are  taken  away,  as  it  is 
our  own  hearts,  which  for  a  time  forsake  us  to  dwell 
with  our  dear  ones  in  the  tomb. 

Abn  Saher,  an  Arab  poet,  has  given  an  extravagant 
description  of  his  excess  of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his 
mistress  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  If  in  death  I  can  descry 
Where  my  Leila's  reHcs  lie, 
Saher's  soul  will  flit  away, 
There  to  join  his  Leila's  clay." 

These  lines  of  Petrarch  oh  the  death  of  Laura,  are  as' 
touching  a  tribute  as  love  ever  paid  to  its  departed  idol. 

^'  Ah,  death  I  thy  hand  has  cropped  the  fairest  flower, 
That  shed  its  smiling  rays  in  beauty's  bower ; 
Thy  dart  has  laid  on  yonder  sable  bier 
All  my  soul  loved,  and  all  the  world  held  dear 
Celestial  sweetness,  love-inspiring  youth, 
Soft-eyed  benevolence,  and  white-robed  truth." 

"  Farewell  I  there's  but  one  pang  in  death. 

One  only — ^leaving  thee  I" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
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"  0  that  t'vf ere  possible 
After  long  grief  and  paiu 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  m^e  once  ao-ain ! 

"  When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 
We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces, 
Mixt  with  kisses  SAveeter,  sweeter 
Than  anything  on  earth. 

"  A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee ; 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


•       DECEIVE. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  terrible  words  in  the  vocabii' 
lary  of  love.  It  hangs  np  in  the  imagination  of  a  lover^ 
like  a  funeral  bell,  which  may,  at  any  moment,  tell  the 
departure  of  his  hopes.  The  heart  that  truly  loves 
dreads  death,  less  than  deception. 

The  first  step  a  man  takes  in  the  course  of  wooing  a 
maiden  is  to  promise  that  he  will  never  deceive  her ;  but, 
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alas  for  human  nature !  it  is,  too  often,  the  last  pledge  he 
leaves  unbroken.  It  is  a  promise  which  is  worth  nothing 
on  the  lips  of  a  man  whose  senses  are  inflamed  by  a 
woman's  beauty.  A  promise  to  cut  off  his  own  head 
and  give  it  to  her  in  a  charger,  or  to  tear  out  his  heart 
and  broil  it  upon  a  griddle,  may  be  just  as  safely  relied 
upon,  as  a  pledge  not  to  deceive,  made  at  such  a  time. 

Byron  saj^s  : 
>  ^'  For  man  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 

Is  ahvays  so  to  woman ;  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 
Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  'till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  them  in  marriage." 

Though  such  is  not  always  the  case,  yet,  unhappily,  it 
is  too  often  true. 

Moore  puts  the  following  language  into  the  mouth  of  a 
deceived  maiden  : 

"  When  hrst  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young, 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee, 
And  on  thy  lips  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
I  saw  thee  change — ^yet  still  relied. 

Still  clung  with  hope  the  fonder. 
And  thought,  though  false  to  all  beside, 

From  me  thou  couldst  not  wander. 
Bat  go  I  deceiver,  go  ! 

The  heart  whose  hopes  could  make  it 
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Trust  one  so  false,  so  low, 
Deserves  that  thou  shouldst  break  it." 

"  Ah !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vision  hide  deep  vice  !" 

Eicn.  III.,  Act  ii.  2. 

"  Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch!  a  villain!  lost  to  love  ard  truth  I 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  I  dissembling  smooth  I 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild  I" 
Burns,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 


DEYICE. 

A  device  is  any  scliemej  great  or  small,  whereby  lovers 
seek  to  overcome  impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by 
their  too-watchful  parents  or  guardians. 

The  old  Greek  poet,  Moeus,  in  his  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  sings — 

"  Love,  fruitful  in  device,  is  ever  found 
To  pierce  the  lover,  but  to  heal  the  wound." 
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But  I  believe  that  its  devices  liave  more  generally  been 
directed  to  cheating  parents,  and  securing  stolen  inter- 
views with  its  object. 

In  Burns's  exquisite  song  of  ^'  O  whistle,  and  I'll  come ' 
to  you,  my  Lad,"  the  lass  instructs  her  lover  how  to  con- 
duct himself,  so  that  their  love  shall  escape  the  notice 
of  the  old  folks  ;  and  among  other  very  useful  hints  she 
gives  the  following : 

^'  At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  you  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  you  cared  not  a  flee ; 
But  steal  me  a  bhnk  o'  your  bonny  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  werena  lookin'  at  me." 

History  has  shown  that  women  are  far  more  ingeni- 
ous than  the  men  at  inventing  devices  to  conceal  or  pro- 
tect their  loves ;  and  therefore  the  men  will  do  wisely 
to  leave  this  department  of  love  entirely  in  their  hands 
But  the  women  will  be  wiser  yet,  if  they  never  alloi,\ 
any  affair  in  love,  which  requires  concealment  from  the 
reasonable  vigilance  of  any  one.  With  very  young  and 
timid  girls  some  little  devices  in  love  are  by  no  means 
an  evidence  of  wrong  intention,  bu.t  with  women  of  ex- 
perience they  are  tolerably  sure  signs  of  conscious  guilt 
When  a  married  lady,  especially,  resorts  to  any  devices^ 
her  husband  need  ask  for  no  further  proof  that  her  heart 
is  wandering. 
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DIVIDED. 


The  affections  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  divided  between  two  objects,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, embarrassed  in  knowing  wliicli  to  choose. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  candidates  may  be 
sure  that  neither  of  them  is  really  loved.  The  heart  is 
never  in  such  doubt.  Prudence  may  cause  the  judgment 
to  hesitate,  avarice  or  ambition  may  debate  which  to 
take,  but  the  heart  itself  is  never  in  doubt  between  two 
objects.  These  outside  sentinels  may  cause  it  to  choose 
against  itself,  but  can  never  divide  its  love. 

The  poets  have  always  treated  this  idea  of  divided 
love  in  a  comic  way.  The  following  old  epigram,  from 
the  Greek,  is  an  example : — 

*'  Within  my  heart  two  rival  flames  prevail, 
And  double  tempests  on  my  bosom  haiL 
This  side  to  fair  Chryseis  I  incline ; 
On  that  Melania's  sparkling  eyes  catch  mine. 
Take  me,  ye  charmers,  in  just  balance  shar'd ; 
Take  each  your  side — I'm  for  my  lot  prepar'd." 

This  classic  epigram  has  been  reduced  to  two  lines  by 
Gay  in  his  Beggars'  Opera — 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  eicher, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away." 
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DOUBT. 

The  Duke  de  la  Eocliefoucault  says,  ^^  In  love,  we 
often  doubt  wliat  we  most  believe;"  and,  in  this  sense, 
doubt  is  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  love,  that  it  is 
a  great  sharpener  and  intensifier  of  the  tender  passion.  It 
makes  the  heart  tender  and  watchful,  lest  it,  somehow, 
lose  the  dear  object  of  its  affections  through  its  own 
folly,  or  by  the  superior  attractions  of  another. 

^'  The  wound  of  peace  is  surity, 
Surity  secure :  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise." 

Shakspeare. 

Doubt  is  also  a  mighty  spur  to  the  vigilance  and  per- 
severance of  the  lover  in  his  course  of  wooing.  "When 
the  battle  is  won,  and  he  is  conscious  of  occupying  the 
ground  without  a  rival,  he  is  too  apt  to  allow  the  rust  of 
indifference  to  gather  upon  the  bright  armor  with  which 
he  won  the  field.  There  is  an  infallible  instinct  in 
woman's  heart,  which  teaches  her  to  arrest  this  growing 
indifference  of  a  lover,  by  throwing  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
over  his  mind  as  to  his  security  in  her  affections.  An 
imaginary  rival  is  just  as  good  as  a  real  one  to  bring 
back  the  attentions  of  an  indifferent  lover. 

"  Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
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Hearing  applause  and  universal  shoutj 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  doubt 
"Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no  : 
So,  thrice,  fair  lady !  stand  I,  even  so  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm' d,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  2. 

But,  however  pardonable,  or  politic,  the  trick  ol 
creating  this  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  lover,  no  woman  of 
prudence  will  ever,  for  a  single  moment,  place  a  hus- 
band in  such  a  position.  When  once  a  husband  doubts 
his  wife,  farewell  for-  ever  to  the  sweet  peace  of  home ! 
There  may  be,  afterwards,  moments  of  endearment  and 
happiness,  but  the  fiend  is  still  there,  and  never  more 
will  the  angel  of  confidence  return. 

A  wife  who  shows  a  disposition  to  go  to  balls  and 
parties  without  her  husband,  or  to  frequent  theatres  and 
such  places  of  amusement  with  other  gentlemen,  may 
thank  the  stupidity  ■  of  her  husband  if  she  does  not  fill 
his  breast  with  doubts  which  will  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind  for  ever,  if  they  do  not,  happily  for  him,  entirely 
destroy  his  love  for  her. 

Julius  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  Pompeia,  for  no  other 
cause  than  mere  suspicion  of  her  infidelity  with  Publius 
Clodius.  He  admitted  to  the  Roman  Senate  that  he 
could  discover  no  proof  of  her  guilt,  and  when  the 
judges  asked  him  why  he  put  her  away  when  there  was 
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HO  proof  against  her,  lie  replied  : — ^'  I  think  tliosr  /lio 
belong  to  me  ought  to  be  clear  of  suspicion,  as  Vvcll  as 
guilt." 

So,  too,  thought  Othello : 

"  Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?     'No  :  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is — at  once  to  be  resolved." 

Othello,  Act  iii.  3. 

And  nothing  is  more  ungrateful  to  true  love  than  to  be 
doubted  : 

"  Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move, 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt  I  love." 


DREAMS. . 

It  is  an  old  trick  of  beaux  and  male  flirts  to  tell  ladies 
that  they  dreamed  about  them  all  night ;  which  is,  too 
often,  a  successful  bait  to  catch  a  woman's  confidence, 
and  to  inspire  her  with  the  intoxicating  delusion  that  she 
is  loved. 

But,  with  innocent  and  inexperienced  lovers,  dreams 
may  sometimes  no  doubt  be  considered  as  delirvitful 
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p  ^ofe  tliat  the  heart  is  occupied  with  the  image  of  the 
one  dreamed  about.  If  a  J^oung  girl  dreams  that  some 
young  man  brought  her  a  bouquet  of  sweet  flowers, 
and  said  many  charming  things  to  her  besides,  it  may  be 
a  sign  that  her  waking  hours  are  more  occupied  with  him 
than  she  would  be  willing  to  confess  to  her  mamma,  or, 
perhaps,  than  she  was  even  conscious  of  herself.  This 
is  the  spring  of  love's  year,  when  roses  and  violets  fill 
the  garden  of  the  heart,  before  the  summer  and  autumn 
bring  its  ripe  and  substantial  fruit. 

Moore  gives  the  following  exquisite  picture  of  "Love's 
Young  Dream :" 

"  0  the  days  are  gone  when  beauty  bright, 

My  heart's  chain  wove, 
When  my  dream  of  hfe  from  morn  till  night, 

Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hopes  may  bloom,  and  days  may  come, 

Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life, 

As  love's  young  dream. 

**  0  that  fairy  form  is  ne'er  forgot. 
Which  first  love  traced  ; 
Still  it,  lingering,  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste : 
'Twas  odor  fled  as  soon  as  shed, 

'Twas  morning's  winged  dream, 
O  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again, 
On  life's  dull  stream." 
5 
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Our  American  song  writer,  Morris,  closes  a  ciiarining 
song  on  the  dream  of  love  with  the  following  lines : 

"  The  wealth  of  worlds,  if  it  were  mine, 
With  aD^that  follows  in  its  train  ; 
I  would  with  gratitude  resign. 

To  dream  that  dream  of  love  again." 


EMBEACE. 

Embracing  is  vulgarly  called  hugging  or  squeezing, 
and  is  an  operation  of  endearment  that  lovers  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into  when  sitting  alone  by  the  side  of  each 
other.  A  seat  under  a  tree,  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  a 
limpid  stream,  where  true  lovers  sit  listening  to  the  mur- 
muring of  the  waters,  and  looking  at  their  own  forms  grace- 
fully mirrored  beneath  them,  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
arms  unconsciously  draw  the  yielding  bodies  into  closer 
proximity  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  conversation. 

Burns,  in  the  ^'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  pronounces 
the  following  eulogy  on  this  exquisite  business : — 

"  Oh,  happy  love  I  where  love  like  this  is  found  I 
Oh,  heart-felt  raptures  ! — bliss  beyond  compare  I 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  roundj 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  tliis  declare — 
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If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 

In  other's  arm  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-vrhite  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

Lord  Bjron,  in  language  less  holy,  but  quite  as,  natu 
ral,  draws  tlie  following  picture  of  an  embrace : — 

"  And  Julia  sat  with  Juan,  half  embraced. 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 
Which  trembled,  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed. 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm — 
Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist — 
But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm." 


ENTEEATY. 

Entreaty  in  love  is  a  strong  pleading  of  the  heart  for 
the  love  which  is  denied  it. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  sent  to  Heaven  ?  did  you  not  give  your  hand, 
Even  that  fair  hand  in  hostage  ?    Do  not  then 
Grive  back  those  sweets  to  other  men. 
You  yourself  vowed  were  mine." 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess^ 
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Such  entreaty,  howeyer,  is  vain  wliere  tlie  licart  in- 
clines in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  the  best  advice  to  be 
given  in  such  cases  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Sheridan, 
who  comfortably  sings — • 

"  Never  wiU  I  with  useless  pain, 
Pray  to  a  heaven  I  cannot  gain." 


EYES. 

The  eyes  play  a  mighty  part  in  the  drama  of  love,  and 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  power  of  fascinating 
beyond  any  other  charm.  It  is  into  the  eye  that  the 
novice,  as  well  as  the  adept,  looks  for  the  true  language 
of  the  heart.  This  is  the  tell-tale  that  reveals  to  the 
libertine,  as  well  as  to  the  honest  lover,  the  precise  de- 
gree of  sentiment  or  passion  which  rises  in  a  maiden's 
breast ;  and  so  naturally  does  she  know  this  fact  that  she 
dihgently  seeks  to  hide  her  eyes  the  moment  she  be- 
comes conscious  of  feelings  she  ought  not  to  harbor. 

Beaumont  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  dangerous 
power  that  resides  in  beautiful  eyes — 

"  The  abstract  of  all  beauty,  soul  of  sweetness ; 
Defend  me,  honest  thoughts,  I  shall  go  wild  els^t. 
What  eyes  are  these  I  rather  what  little  Heavens ! 
To  stir  men's  contemplations  I     What  a  Paradise 
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Runs  through  each  part  she  has !    Good  blood  be  temperate  I 
I  must  look  off:  too  excellent  an  object 
Confounds  the  sense  that  sees  it." 

And,  again — 

"  Who  knows  how  eloquent  these  eyes  may  prove, 
Begging  in  floods  of  tears,  and  flames  of  love." 

Lord  Byron's  Donna  Julia  is  described  as  having  eyes 
of  inspiring  loveliness — 

"  Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes). 
Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 

Until  she  spoke,  and  then  through  soft  disguise 
Flash' d  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 

And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 
A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul. 

Which  struggl'd  through,  and  chasten' d  down  the  whole." 

"  The  light  that  beams  from  woman's  eye. 
And  sparkles  through  her  tear, 
Responds  to  that  impassion'd  sigh 

Which  love  delights  to  hear. 
'Tis  the  sweet  language  of  the  soul. 

On  which  a  voice  is  hung,  • 

More  eloquent  than  ever  stole 
From  saint's  or  poet's  tongue." 

Forget  Me  Not,  1829. 
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FAMILIARITY. 


The  old  maxim  tliat  '^  familiarity  breeds  contempt"  is 
nowhere  so  true  as  in  love.  On  this  subject  Addison  has 
this  'melancholy  remark:  ^'Sexual  love  is  a  short-lived 
'passion,  that  immediately  decays  upon  growing  familiar 
with  its  object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries, 
and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  miracles 
rising  up  to  its  view." 

A  story  is  told  of  a  monk  who  became  so  desperately 
in  love  with  his  neighbor's  daughter,  that  liis  abbot  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  cure,  which  was  done  by  shutting  up 
the  two  lovers  in  a  close  apartment,  where  their  provi- 
sions were  put  in  at  a  small  wicket  every  day,  and  no 
one  was  suffered  to  go  near  them,  I  need  not  saj  that 
the  monk  was  cured. 

Shakspeare  says : — 

"  There  lies  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it." 

You  who  would  keep  the  tender  passion  always  alive 
and  fresh  for  one  beloved  object,  should  not  forget  that 
the  richest  and  sweetest  flower  will  not  bear  to  be  held 
continually*too  near  the  sense. 

"  A  maid  oft  seen, — a  gown  oft  worn, 
Are  disesteem'd,  and  held  in  scorn." 
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EALLEK 


The  Duke  de  la  Eochefoucault  says  that,  "  to  love  is 
the  least  error  in  a  woman  who  has  abandoned  herself  to 
love ;"  and  Cicero  made  a  similar  remark  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  ^^ Single  vices  make  men  commit  single 
crimes ;  but  one  vice  makes  woman  guilty  of  all."  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  a  single  slip  is  the  irrecoverable 
destruction  of  a  woman's  character,  and  nothing  lies 
beyond  that  but  perpetual  ihame.  The  custom  of  society 
does  not  allow  hope  to  a  woman  who  has  once  fallen. 
After-repentance,  however  sincere,  comes  too  late  for  all 
except  the  mercy  of  Heaven. 

Burns,  in  his  ^^  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,"  gives  the 
following  quaint  and  just  hit  at  this  inexorable  law  of 
society : 

"  Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear-loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aifohns  nae  temptation. 

^^  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 
Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang. 
To  step  aside  is  human: 
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One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring — its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Miss  Osgood  wrote  some  lines  on  tte  death  of  a  fallen 
one's  child,  which  show  a  frame  of  mind  that  is  almost 
as  beautiful  as  virtue  itself: — 

"  The  sinner  placed  a  verdant  spray 

Within  her  dead  child's  hand, 
And  turned  in  wordless  grief  away — 

A  lost  one — barred  and  banned ! 
In  that  fond  act  were  prayer  and  vow — 

0  be  her  guilt  forgiven  I 
Her  dovelet  bears  an  olive  bough, 

To  make  her  peace  with  heaven." 


FAEEWELL. 

This  is  a  magical  word,  bearing  at  once  the  dearest 
and  the  most  melancholy  signification.     It  lingers  on 
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the  past  witL.  a  thousand  memories,  at  tlie  same  moment 
that  it  looks  into  the  future  with  the  misgiving  of  doubt, 
if  not  of  despair.  It  is  the  word  that  lovers  use  when 
they  feel  that  they  are  parting  for  ever. 

"  Farewell  for  ever  raore ; 
If  you  should  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead, 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory, 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philasteo* 

'*  Farewell,  dear  one,  farewell  for  ever, — 
The  tears  of  anguish  well  may  start, — 
The  years  we've  lived  and  loved  together 
Axe  ended  now — and  we  must  part, 
Farewell  for  ever  I 

"  'Tis  hard  such  faitliful  hearts  to  sever, 
To  speak  the  cruel  last  adieu, — 
Oh,  I  shall  see  thy  likeness  never, 
Nor  love  again,  as  I  have  you, — 

Oh,  never !  never." 

C.  0.  Burr. 

We  have  the  following  exquisite  song  on  this  subject 
from  George  P.  Morris : 

"  Fare  thee  well,  love ! — We  must  sever  I 
Not  for  years,  love ;  but  for  ever  I 
We  must  meet  no  more — or  only 
Meet  as  strangers — sad  and  lonely. 
Fare  thee  well  I 
5* 
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"  Fare  thee  well,  love  ! — How  I  languish 
Tor  the  cause  of  all  my  anguish  I 
None  have  ever  met  and  parted 
So  forlorn  and  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  well  I 

**  Fare  thee  well,  love ! — Till  I  perish 
All  my  truth  for  thee  I'll  cherish  ; 
And,  when  thou  my  requiem  hearest, 
Know  till  death  I  loved  thee,  dearest. 
Fare  thee  well  I" 

''*  And  now  farewell,  farewell !  I  dare  not  lengthen 
Those  sweet,  sad  moments  out :  to  gaze  on  thee 
Is  bliss  indeed ;  yet  it  but  serves  to  strengthen 

The  love  that  now  amounts  to  agony  j 
This  is  our  last  farewell." 

Miss  Welbt 

"  Farewell  for  ever !  still  farewell  I 

But  oh  I  receive  the  mourner's  token, 
In  after  days  'twill  sadly  tell 

Of  withered  hopes,  and  vows  all  broken. 

"  No  more  his  faltering  accents  fell,  •» 

For  as  he  gave  the  mournful  token, 
The  faithful  heart,  the  meteor  spell, 
Of  love  and  life,  at  onoe  were  broken." 
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FIRST-LOVE. 

Of  all  fresh,  and  beautiful  things  this  side  of  heaven, 
first-love  is  among  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful.  C. 
C.  Burr,  in  one  of  his  poems,  calls  this  dawn  of 
passion, 

^'  The  first  warm  sunshine  quivering  through 
The  heart's  fresh  flowers  and  morning  dew." 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  into  which  the 
blushing  novice  enters  with  timid  delight,  to  look  upon 
interminable  gardens  of  sweet  flowers  and  delicious 
fruits,  which  the  imagination  could  never  dream  of 
before.  The  heart  is  taken  by  such  surprise  that  it  is 
almost  lost  in  delirium  and  wonder. 

Sappho  happily  describes  this  charming  embarrass- 
ment of  maiden-love — 

"Mother  1  sweet  mother !  'tis  in  vain ; 
I  cannot  now  the  shuttle  throw : 
That  youth  is  in  my  heart  and  brain ; 
••  And  Venus'  Hngering  fires  within  me  glow."  ' 

ApoUonius  Ehodius  draws  a  glowing  picture  of  flrst- 
love  in  the  conference  between  Medea  and  Jason  in  the 
Temple  of  Hecate : 

"  Then  red  the  blush 
Burned  on  her  cheek ;  whilo.  in  her  soul  the  thought 
No  other  man  existed  like  him : 
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His  voice  was  murmuring  in  her  ears,  and 

All  the  charming  words  he  uttered.  ***** 

But  she,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
Smiled  with  enchanting  sweetness ;  all  her  soul 
Melted  within  her,  of  his  words  of  praise 
Enamored.     Then  she  fixed  full  opposite 
Her  eyes  upon  him,  at  a  loss  what  word 
She  first  should  speak,  yet  wishing  in  a  breath 
To  utter  all  her  fond  impetuous  thoughts, 
And,  with  spontaneous  act,  she  took  the  drug 
From  forth  her  fragrant  girdle's  folds,  and  he 
Received  it  at  her  hands,  elate  with  joy : 
And  she  had  drawn  the  spirit  from  her  breast, 
Had  he  but  asked  it ;  sighing  out  her  soul 
Into  his  bosom.     So  from  Jason's  head. 
Waving  with  yellow  locks,  Love  lightened  forth 
A  lambent  flame,  and  snatched  the  darted  rays 
That  trembled  from  his  eyes.     Her  inmost  soul 
Floating  in  bliss,  she  all  dissolved  away  ; 
As  dew  on  roses  in  the  morning's  beams 
Evaporating  melts.     So  stood  they  both ; 
And  bent,  in  bashfulness,  their  eyes  on  earth, 
Then  glanced  them  on  each  other ;  while  their  brows 
Smiled  joyous  in  serenity  of  love." 

But  in  opposition  to  the  praise  of  first-love,  John 
"Webster,  in  a  comedy  pubhshed  in  1623,  has  the  follow- 
ing in  praise  of  last-love  : 

*'*  As  we  love  our  youugest  children  best, 
So  the  last  fruit  of  our  affection, 
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Wlierever  we  bestow  it,  is  most  strong. 

Most  violent,  most  irresistible ; 

Since  'tis  indeed  our  latest  harvest  home, 

Last  liierriment  'fore  winter ;  and  we  Widows, 

As  men  report  of  our  best  picture-makers, 

"We  love  the  piece  we  are  in  hand  with  better. 

Than  all  the  excellent  work  we  have  done  before." 


FORGET. 

Almost  tlie  first  oatli  a  lover  takes  is  to  swear  tliat  lie 
will  never  forget^  and  as  to  he  forgotten  is  the  most  dire 
calamity  that  can  befall  a  loving  heart,  this  too  often 
thoughtless  promise  is  the  dearest  solace  of  a  confiding 
breast. 

"  I  '  forget  thee  V  say  not  so ! 

When  the  stars  forget  the  night, 
And  the  darkness  here  below. 

Falls  for  ever  on  the  sight — 
Not  then  will  I  forget  thee. 

"  As  the  stars  unto  the  night, 

Is  thy  spirit  unto  me ; 

Clouds  may  darken  in  their  flight, 

But  the  heart  I've  given  thee, 

Never-never  can  forget." 

C.  C.  Burr. 
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FLIRTATIOK 

A  flirtation  is  a  drama  of  love  with  tlie  reality  of  love 
cut  out.  Where  a  man  and  woman  mutually  consent  to 
play  the  fool  with  each  other,  by  pretending  to  a  passion 
which  is  not  felt,  for  mere  pastime,  or  for  the  amusement 
of  others,  little  harm  may  be  done ;  for  the  heart  rarely 
becomes  really  interested  in  such  flirtations.  But  there 
are  professional  flirts,  whose  ambition  is  to  be  perpetually 
awaking  a  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of  others  to  which 
they  are  all  the  time  strangers  themselves.  Tasso  gives 
this  truthful  picture  of  such  a  flirt : 

"  Oft  when  some  lover  trembling  woos  the  fair 
She  seems  to  lend  an  inexperienc'd  ear ; 
Or  wliile  a  crimson  blush  her  visage  dyes, 
V^ith  coyness  feign' d,  she  downward  bends  her  eyes : 
But  when  she  sees  a  youth  prepared  to  tell 
The  secret  thoughts  that  in  his  bosom  dwell ; 
Now  sudden  from  his  sight  the  damsel  flies, 
Now  gives  an  audience  to  his  plaints  and  sighs  : — 
Thus  holds  from  morn  till  eve  his  heart  in  play, 
Then  slips  delusive  from  his  hopes  away  1" 

"  She  delights  to  be  weaving  her  snare, 
And  to  feast  on  the  breath  of  despair, 

Who  disputes  it  will  rue  it  I 
Let  her  flirt  till  as,  old  as  her.  aunt, 
^  -    And  then  wish  to  wed — when  she  carCt^ 
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*Tis  so  pleasant  to  do  it — 
Hal  ha!  'tis  so  pleasant  to  do  it!" 


H.  Rice. 


~o- 


FLATTERY. 

Sterne,  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  writes  of  flattery 
' — "  delicious  essence !  liow  refresliing  art  thou  to  nature ! 
how  strongly  are  all  its  powers  and  all  its  weakness  on 
thy  side !  how  sweetly  dost  thou  mix  with  the  blood,  and 
help  it  through  the  most  difficult  and  tortuous  passages 
of  the  heart!" 

In  the  conference  between  Yalentine  and  Proteus  in 
the  *^  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,"  Yalentine  exclaims — 

"  0  flatter  me ;  for  love  deliglits  in  praises." 

This  flattery  is  the  one  mighty  weapon  with  which  liber- 
tines,' and  professional  love-makers,  assail  the  hearts  of 
women.  Often,  men  who  have  no  accomplishment  what- 
ever to  recommend  them  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
ladies,  are  the  most  dangerous  deluders  of  women,  by  the 
sole  power  of  their  flattering  tongues. 

Fletcher,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Bloody  Brother,"  has 
worked  this  idea  up  with  exquisite  effect  in  the  interview 
between  Edith  and  EoUo.     Eollo,.Duke  of  Normandy, 
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a  bloody  tyrant,  puts  to  death,  his  tutor,  the  Baldwin,  for 
too  freely  reproving  him  of  his  crimes ;  but  afterwards 
falls  in  love  with  Edith,  the  daughter  of  the  man  he  has 
slain.  She  feigns  to  return  his  love,  and  invites  him  to 
a  banquet,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  train  to  kill 
him;  but  she  is  overcome  and  won  by  his  flat- 
teries. 


"  EoLLO.    What  bright  star,  taking  beauty's  form  upon  her, 
In  all  the  happy  lustre  of  heaven's  glory, 
Has  dropt  down  from  the  sky  to  comfort  me  ? 
Wonder  of  Nature,  let  it  not  profane  thee 
My  rude  hand  touch  thy  beauty,  nor  this  kiss, 
The  gentle  sacrifice  of  love  and  service, 
Be  offer' d  to  the  honor  of  thy  sweetness. 

Edith.     My  gracious  lord,  no  deity  dwells  here, 

Nor  nothing  of  that  virtue  but  obedience. 
The  servant  to  your  will  affects  no  flattery. 

KoLLO.     Can  it  be  flattery  to  swear  those  eyes 

Are  love's  eternal  lamps  he  fires  all  hearts  with : 
That  tongue  the  smart  string  to  his  bow  ?  those  sighs 
The  deadly  shafts  he  sends  into  our  souls  ? 
Oh,  look  upon  me  with  thy  spring  of  beauty. 

Edith.     Your  grace  is  full  of  game. 

RoLLO.     By  heaven,  my  Edith, 

Thy  mother  fed  on  roses  when  she  bred  thee. 
The  sweetness  of  the  Arabian  wind  still  blowing 
Upon  the  treasures  of  perfumes  and  spices, 
In  all  their  pride  and  pleasures,  call  thee  mistress. 

Edith.     Wil't  please  you  sit,  Sir  ? 
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RoLLO.     So  you  please  sit  by  me. 

Fair  gentle  maid,  there  is  no  speaking  to  thee, 

The  excellency  that  appears  upon  thee 

Ties  up  my  tongue :  pray  speak  to  me. 
Edith.      Of  what,  Sir? 
RoLLO.     Of  anything,  anything  is  excellent. 

Will  you  take  my  directions  ?  speak  of  love,  then ; 

Speak  of  thy  fair  self,  Edith:  and#rhile  thou  speak' st, 

Let  me  thus  languishing  give  up  myself. 
Edith.     H'as  a  strange  cunning  tongue.    Why  do  you  sigh,  Sir  ? 

How  masterly  he  turns  himself  to  catch  me  1" 

But,  tliongh  lie  has  murdered  her  father,  and  though 
she  suspects  that  all  his  fine  words  are  only  meant  to 
"  catch  "  her,  still  she  is  caught  by  them,  and  finally 
yields,  *  exclaiming — 

"  Now,  heaven,  thy  help,  or  I  am  gone  for  ever  I 
His  tongue  has  turned  me  into  melting  pity." 

This  power  of  flattery  is  recognised  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  first  act  and  second  scene  of  Eichard  III.,  where  the 
bloody  Gloucester  wins  the  heart  of  Queen  Anne,  whose 
husband  he  has  murdered,  even  oyer  the  bier  on  which 
her  dead  husband  lies.  Though  she  begins  by  calhng 
him  a  *' devil,"  a  "minister  of  hell,"  a  "lump  of  foul  de- 
formity," a  "hedge-hog,"  and  declares  that  he  is  "unfit 
for  any  place  but  hell ;"  and  when  he  says,  in  reply  to  all 
the  terrible  imprecations  she  heaps  upon  him — 
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"  Your  beauty  was  tlie  cause  of  that  efifect ; 
Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
To  undertake  the  death'of  all  the  world." 

Slie  still  replies — 

^'  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks." 

But  the  poison  of  flattery  was  already  working  in.  her 
blood,  and  though  she  grasps  the  offered  sword  to  kill 
him,  yet  that  word — 

"  But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on,'* 

turned  aside  its  point,  and  she  lets  it  fall,  exclaiming — 
''  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart !"  This  was  enough.  The 
field  was  won.  And  the  bloody  monster,  amazed* at  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  won,  exclaims — 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won  ? 
I'll  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  killed  her  husband,  and  his  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by  ; 
With  Grod,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembhng  looks." 

Such  is  the  fatal  fascination  of  flattery  !     Woman  is 
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always  guarding  herself  against  it,  always  suspicious  tliat 
the  pleasant  things  said  to  her  are  nothing  but  flattery, 
and  yet  it  is  the  snare  into  which  she  is  most  liable  to  fall. 
One  of  the  most  adroit  pieces  of  flattery  on  record  is  that 
addressed  to'  Annabella  by  Giovanni  in  an  old  tragedy 
by  Ford — 

"If  you  would  see  a  beauty  more  exact 
Than  art  can  counterfeit,  or  nature  frame, 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  behold  your  own." 


GALLANTRY. 

Gallantry,  in  its  least  obnoxious  sense,  is  a  careful 
attention  to  all  the  wants  of  woman,  and  a  willingness 
and  pleasure  in  serving  her  every  wish.  A  gallant  man 
does  everything,  or  says  everything  which  he  believes 
will  be  pleasing  to  a  lady.  There  is  no  end  to  the  atten- 
tions he  will  bestow  upon  her ;  and  all  the  words  in  the 
dictionary  will  sooner  be  exhausted,  than  his  tongue  will 
weary  in  saying  sweet  things  to  her.  Shakspeare  calls 
this  kind  of  gallantry — 

"  Forward,  not  permanent — sweet,  not  lasting ;  . 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute, — 
No  more  I" 

Burke  defines  poetry  to  be,  "  the  art  of  substantiating 
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shadows,  and  of  lending  existence  to  nothing;"  and  thg* 
is  just  about  what  gallantry  does  in  the  region  of  the 
affections.  It  is  the  varnish  and  not  the  substance  of  love. 
It  is  a  false  light,  which  draws  many  a  fair  yonng  vessel 
upon  rocks  and  quicksands,  where  they  are  wrecked 
for  ever. 

Shakspeare,  in  ^^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  arts  and  villanies  of 
gallantry : 

"  Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 

And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child : 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  v^indow  sung, 

With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

And  stol'n  th'  impression  of  her  phantasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gauds,  conceits, 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats ;  messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth." 

Act  i.  1. 


GAY  DECEIVER. 

A  gay  deceiver  is  one  who  deceives  nobody — a  fellow 
who  devotes  his  life  to  all  the  arts  of  love-making,  and  is 
so  entirely  well  known  that  nobody  is  harmed  by  him, 
because  nobody  trusts  him.  He  is  a  merry,  trifling, 
good-natured,  good-for-nothing,  lying,  love-making  ras 
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cal,  wtio  hunts  about  after  pretty  girls  as  carelessly  as  a 
butterfly  roams  tbrougb  the  summer  air,  and  is  as  harm- 
less -as  a  butterfly,  from  the  natural  shallowness  and 
weakness  of  his  character. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Shenstone  drew  the 
following  portrait  of  this  gay  deceiver : 

"  In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  be-studded  around ; 
And  his  pipe — oh,  may  Phyllis  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 
'Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow ; 

'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold, 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold  ? 
How  the  nightingales  labor  the  strain, 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Eepine  at  her  triumphs  and  die." 


GEKERAL-LOYER. 


There  is  a  class  of  beaux,  who,  without  being  absolutely 
vicious,  are  the  admirers  of  the  sex  generally,  without 
ever  so  far  fixing  their  passions  as  to  settle  them  on  any 
one  object.  This  general  lover  is  not  so  much  of  a  fool 
and  knave  as  the  gay  deceiver,  though  he  is  a  member  of 
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the  same  family.  He  is,  often,  a  man  of  real  sentiment 
and  of  genuine  impulses,  who  has  become  broken  to 
pieces  and  scattered  about,  and  whose  heart  lies  as  loosely 
and  as  lightly  among  women  as  thistle-blossoms  do  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  air. 

This  character  is  happily  described  by  an  old  Arabian 
poet,  Abon  Aby,  in  the  following  verses : 

"  I  never  knew  a  sprightly  fair 
That  was  not  dear  to  me, 
And  freely  I  my  heart  could  share, 
With  every  one  I  see. 

"  It  is  not  this  or  that  alone 

On  whom  my  choice  would  fall,. 
I  do  not  more  incline  to  one 
Than  I  inchne  to  all. 

"  The  circle's  bounding  hue  are  they, 
Its  centre  is  my  heart, 
My  ready  love  the  equal  ray 
That  flows  to  every  part." 


GIFTS. 

Gifts  are  sometimes  among  the  first  signs  a  lover  ven- 
tures to  show  of  his  tender  regard  for  the  idol  of  his 
heart.    At  first,  perhaps,  he  gives  a  single  flower,  and,  as 
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he  gets  bolder  a  whole  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  then,  in 
due  time,  rings,  bracelets,  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
things  follow,  until  at  last  he  ventures  the  most  precious 
gift  of  all — a  kiss. 

Now  he  is  fairly  launched  on  the  tide  of  love-making, 
and  as  he  rows  along,  the  love-presents  are  increased 
according  to  his  means  and  liberality. 

The  gift  of  a  simple  flower,  where  it  is  the  expression 
of  fresh  and  truthful  love,  is  a  beautiful  act ;  and  richer 
and  more  formal  gifts  may  be  properly  bestowed  upon 
one  to  whom  one  is  engaged  to  be  married ;  but  every 
lady  should  understand  that  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  reception  of  rich  gifts  from  the  hands  of  a  man 
brings  also  the  suspicion  and  scorn  of  the  world  along 
with  them.  This  fact  is  beautifully  set  forth  by  Eobert 
NicoU  in  the  following  lines  addressed  to  a  poor  but 
beautiful  young  girl,  who  suddenly  appeared  richly 
dressed : 

"What!  isityou,  Lizette? 
You  a  rich  robe  can  wear  ? 
You  mounting  an  aigrette : 

You  deck'd  with  jewels  rare  ? 
Oh  I  no,  no,,  no,  no,  no ! 

You  are  Lizette  no  more  I 
Oh  I  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  I 
Bear  not  the  name  you  bore." 
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GIRLS. 


Girl  is  a  word  wliich.  is  generally  applied  to  woman  at 
that  tender  age  wliicliv  precedes  the  maturity  and  expe- 
rience of  womanhood — it  is  the  age  of  spring,  of  buds 
and  tender  leaves,  before  the  full  foliage  and  flowers  of 
summer  have  put  forth. 

A  girl  is  a  miniature  woman,  ^^  A  little  boy,"  says 
Alphonse  Karr,  *^  is  different  from  a  man ;  but  a  little 
girl  is  a  smaller  woman." 

The  beauty  of  young  girls  ought  to  speak  to  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  to  the  senses;  but  old  roues  almost 
invariably  seek  for  them,  as  old  hawks  do  for  the 
tenderest  doves. 

Pontenelle  says,  ''  The  modesty  of  a  young  girl  ought 
to  be  so  great  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  regards  love." 

Miss  Welby  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  such  charming 
innocence  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Her  bosom  was  a  soft  retreat 
For  love,  and  love  alone, 
And  yet  her  heart  had  never  beat 
To  love's  delicious  tone ; 
It  dwelt  within  its  circle  free 
From  tender  thoughts  like  these, 
Waiting  the  httle  deity, 
As  the  blossoms  wait  the  breeze, 
Before  it  throws  its  leaves  apart, 
And  trembles  like  a  love-touched  heart." 
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"  Soil  as  tlie  menioiy  of  buried  love, 

Pure  as  the  prayer  which,  childhood  wafts  above, 

Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  ru^e  old  chief." 

Byron. 

"  I  wish  the  bud  would  never  blow  I 

'Tis  prettier  and  purer  so  : 

It  blushes  through  its  bower  of  green, 

And  peeps  above  the  mossy  screen, 

So  timidly  I  cannot  bear 

To  have  it  open  to  the  air." 

Miss  Osoood. 


•   GLANCES. 

Glances  are  tlie  tender  looks  wliicli  lovers  exchange 
wlien  there  is  no  opportunity  for  more  palpable  demon- 
stration. They  are  the  arrows  of  Cupid  shot  jfrom  the 
eyes,  which  sometimes  do  more  fatal  execution  than  all 
the  burning  language  of  the  lips. 

"  For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  washes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heeled  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better." 

Byron,  Be^^pOj  xvi. 


6 
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GRACE. 


Grace  is  the  external  soul  of  beauty.  It  does  not  wear 
out  like  beauty ;  for  it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  renews 
itself  continually.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  a  virtu- 
ous and  graceful  woman  pleases  her  husband  like  the 
first  day. 

Commerson  humorously  says,  *^  Grace  is  to  beauty 
what  the  line  is  to  the  fisherman — without  the  one  no 
fish,  without  the  other  no  conquests.'^ 

A  woman  w^ho  may  not  be  called  critically  beautiful, 
may  still,  by  the  charm  of  grace  alone,  inspire  more  love 
than  the  most  faultless  features  can  do,  where  there  is 
not  this  sweet  handmaid  of  beauty. 

"  With  what  a  gait  she  moves !  such  was  not  Hebe, 
Or  Jupiter  had  sooner  lost  his  heaven, 
Than  changed  his  cup-bearer — a  step  hke  that 
The  rapture-glowing  clouds  might  well  bear  up, 
And  never  take  for  human." 

Knowles'  Yirginius^  Act  ii,  4. 

"  Accomplishments  were  native  to  her  mind, 
Like  precious  pearls  within  a  clasping  shell, 
And  winning  grace  her  every  act  refined, 
Like  sunshine  shedding  beauty  where  it  fell." 

Mrs.  Halr 

"She  clasps  no  golden  zone  of  pride 
Iler  fair  and  simple  robe  around  ; 
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By  flowing  ribbon,  lightly  tied, 
Its  graceful  folds  are  bound. 

"  And  thus  attired,  a  sportive  thing, 

Pure,  loving,  guiltless,  bright,  and  wild, 
Proud  fashion !  match  me  in  your  ring, 
New  England's  mountain  child." 

Miss  Osgood. 

"  Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 
And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread, 
The  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 
The  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 
Of  flute  and  harp.  " 

MiLMAN, 

"  Observe  with  care,  politeness,  that  must  teacli 
The  modish  forms  of  gesture  and  of  speech  ; 
She  moves  with  easy  though  with  measured  pace, 
And  shows  no  part  of  study  but  the  grace." 

Stillingfleet. 

"  Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
That,  without  fairness,  she  was  more  than  fair." 

Crabbe. 


GRASS- WIDOW. 


This  word  was  originally  confined  to  those  women 
wlio  are  separated,  but  not  divorced  from  tlieir  hus- 
bands ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  all  women  wliose  bus- 
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bands  are  for  a  length  of  time  absent.  This  unfortunate 
class  of  women  are  the  special  admiration  of  clerks, 
young  lawyers,  and  young  men  generally,  who  are 
inclined  to  seek  opportunities  for  love-adventures. 

Almost  every  boarding-house  has  at  least  one  grass 
widow  in  it,  who  is  apt  to  be  the  terror  of  all  the  wives^ 
and  the  enemy  of  all  the  young  girls  in  the  house. 
Having  the  watchful  protection  of  neither  a  husband  nor 
a  father,  she  is  free  to  go  to  theatres,  balls,  rides,  prome- 
nades, or  wherever  she  pleases,  and  is  therefore  a  natural 
Tp.ark  for  the  attack  of  gay  benedicts  and  bachelors 
generally. 

And,  on  her  own  part,  the  grass-widow  is  not  always 
entirely  free  from  blame.  To  make  amends  for  the 
loneliness  of  her  life  she  is  too  apt  to  invite  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  more  sympathetic  and  romantic  of  the 
opposite  gender,  who,  with  more  charity  than  prudence, 
bestow  upon  her  an  amount  of  attention  that  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  their  own  wives  or 
sweethearts. 

This  charming  but  dangerous  appendage  of  boarding- 
houses  may  also  be  found  in  all  other  places.  In  the 
smallest  inland  village  there  must  always  be  a  grass- 
widow,  to  keep  in  active  operation  the  moral  noses,  who 
have  a  natural  talent  for  smelling  out  scandal.  Un- 
happy grass- widow !  Unhappy  man,  who  gets  caught  in 
that  cunning  net- work,  the  charms  of  a  grass-widow! 
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HANDS. 


The  hands  are  the  tongues  of  timid  lovers.  Many  a 
bashful  swain,  who  could  never  find  courage  to  open  his 
mouth,  has,  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  betrayed 
the  secrets  of  his  heart  to  the  beloved  object.  When 
the  hands  of  two  such  lovers  are  locked  together,  their 
hearts  start  into  their  fingers'  ends,  and  every  finger  is 
transformed  into  a  tongue  which  discourses  mpst  elo- 
quently of  the  bliss  w^hich  is  burning  within. 

Byron  has  a  characteristic  verse  on  this  subject : 

"  Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 

A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 

'Twas  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 
Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fiery  art 
Like  what  this  lidit  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart." 

Stendhal  says  that,  "  The  highest  happiness  love  can 
give,  is  the  first  pressing  of  the  hand  of  the  woman  we 
love." 


HEART. 
Every  lover  has  implicit  confidence  in  his  heart,  what- 
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ever  his  distrust  may  be  of  liis  head.  And  jet  there  ia 
nothing  less  within  his  power  than  his  heart.  To  control 
it  lie  is  obliged  to  obey  it ;  and  it  will  make  him  do  a  hun- 
dred things  v^hich  he  never  intended  when  he  first  gave 
it  the  reins,  and  which  he  does  not  even  know  that  he  is 
doing,  while  he  is  doing  it.  In  vain  will  the  judgment 
demand  a  reason  for  the  cajprlces  of  the  heart.  It  loves, 
or  it  hates  without  reason,  if  not  against  the  strongest 
arguments  and  constant  appeals  of  reason. 

Hence  it  is  generally  useless  for  parents  or  guardians 
to  resort  to  reason  to  cure  an  unwise  or  an  improper  at- 
tachment in  the  breasts  of  their  children.  The  effect  of 
opposition  is,  generally,  to  add  obstinacy  to  a  foolish  pas- 
sion. The  one  laboring  under  the  delirium  of  love  must 
be  treated  similarly  to  an  insane  person,  whose  whims 
have  seemingly  to  be  humored  rather  than  opposed. 

Sophe  Arnould  wittily  remarks  that,  "  The  heart  of  a 
gallant  woman  is  like  a  rose,  from  which  every  lover 
takes  aw^ay  a  leaf,  until  nothing  is  left  to  the  husband  but 
the  stem.'^ 

So  well  do  men  of  sense  and  experience  understand 
this  fact,  that  we  rarely  ever  find  them  uniting  their  for- 
tunes in  marriage  with  a  lady  of  this  description.  They 
rather  seek  for  an  inexperienced  country  girl  whose  heart 
is  yet  untaught  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  than  for  the 
brilliant  city  belle  who  has  been  through  Vv^ith  the  ordi- 
nary flirtations  of  fashionable  life,  and  whose  heart  is 
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generally  old  in  experience  before  she  has  reached  twenty 
years. 

On  earth  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  beautiful 
thing  than  the  heart  of  a  pure  and  confiding  woman — it 
is  something  that  partakes  of  the  purity  and  the  eternity 
of  heaven.  The  following  passage  from  ^^  The  Wife," 
by  Knowles,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  love  of 
such  a  heart : 

^'-  Ferrado.  Lives  he  of  whom  you  speak  in  Mantua  ? 
Mariana.  In  Mantua,  he  told  me  he  did  live. 

Fer.  Wliat !     Knov^  you  not  the  place  of  his  sojourn  ? 
Mar.  Yes !  where  he  still  sojourns,  where'er  he  is  I 
Fer.  What  place  is  that  ? 
Mar.  My  heart !     Though  travels  he 

By  land  or  sea— though  I'm  in  Mantua, 

And  he  as  distant  as  the  pole  away — 

I  look  but  into  that  and  there  he  is, 

Its  king  enthron'd,  with  every  thought,  wish,  will, 

In  waiting  at  his  feet !" 

Act  ii.  1. 


HEARTLESS. 

To  talk  of  a  heartless  lover  is  like  speaking  of  cold 
sunshine  or  warm  snow — there  can  be  no  such  thing. 

But  still,  thousands  who  pretend  to  be  lovers  are 
destitute  of  that  fine  ivarmih  which  the  genuine  passion 
inspires,  and  arc  correctly  enough  denominated  heartless. 
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The  crab-tree,  with  its  gay  foliage,  has  a  sour  fruit ;  and 
there  is  a  flower,  ^'moly,"  which  has  the  fairest  of  all 
blossoms,  but  a  root  as  black  as  ink.  So  there  are  many 
women  who  wear  the  manners  of  the  greatest  amiability 
and  warmth  of  heart,  who  are  naturally  destitute  of  real 
good-nature  and  affection.  Snch  was  the  character  of 
Pope's  ''  Chloe,"  the  original  of  which  i3  supposed  to  be 
Lady  Suffolk,  the  mistress  of  George  the  Second,  who 
offended  Pope  by  refusing  to  perform  some  promises 
which  she  made  to  Dean  Swift. 

"  Yet  Chloe,  sure,  was  form'd  without  a  spot. 
Nature  in  her  then  err'cl  not,  but  forgot. 
With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part, 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  want  ? — She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought ; 
Eut  never,  never  reach' d  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavor — 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever  ; 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmov'd, 
As  never  yet  to  love  or  to  be  lov'd. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 
Forbid  it  heaven,  a  favor  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel — ^but  she  may  forget. 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear ; 
But  none  of  Chloe' s  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slandered  one, 
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But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone, 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
Chloe  is  prudent — (would  you  be  too  wise  ?) 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies." 


HOW  MUCH  ? 

How  mucli  do  you  love  me?  is  a  question  wliicli  is 
always  in  the  moutli  of  silly  lovers,  wlio  lose  faitli  in 
their  sweethearts  the  instant  they  cease  to  talk  of  the 
strength  and  extravagant  amount  of  their  love.  Not- 
withstanding they  are  all  familiar  with  the  maxim  that 
*'  hot  love  is  soon  cold,"  yet  they  can  content  themselves 
with  no  degree  short  of  boiling  heat. 

To  such  loves  there  is  a  wholesome  lesson  in  at 
anonymous  ballad,  entitled  "Love  me  Little,  Love  mc 
Long,"  which  was  published  in  black-letter  in  1569. 

"  Love  me  little,  love  me  long. 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song : 
Love  that  is  too  hot  and  strong 

Burnetii  soon  to  waste. 
Still  I  would  not  have  thee  cold, 
Not  too  backward  or  too  bold ; 
Love  that  lasteth  till  'tis  old 

Fadeth  not  in  haste. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long, 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song. 
6^ 
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"  Constant  love  is  moderate  ever, 
And  it  will  through  life  persever; 
Give  me  that,  with  true  endeavor 

I  will  it  restore. 
A  suit  of  durance  let  it  be, 
Por  all  weathers ;  that  for  me, 
For  the  land,  or  for  the  sea. 

Lasting  evermore. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long, 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song. 

"  Winter's  cold  or  summer  s  heat, 
Autumn's  tempests  on  it  beat, 
It  can  never  know  defeat, 

Never  can  rebel. 
Such  the  love  that  I  would  gain, 
Such  the  love,  I  tell  thee  plain. 
Thou  must  give,  or  woo  in  vain ; 

So  to  thee  farewell. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long, 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song," 


HOPE. 


Hope  teaclies  the  heart  to  believe  everything  that 
pleases  it,  however  chimerical,  and  is  therefore  a  great 
sweetener  of  love.  Without  hope,  love  rmis  straight 
into  despair. 
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« 

"  Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts," 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iiL  1. 

In  Sapplio's  ''  Ode  to  Venus"  there  is  a  cTiarming  verse 
expressive  of  the  hope  which  love  inspires,  even  when 
its  offers  are  refused : 

"  The  fugitive  shall  turn  pursuer; 
The  vainly  wooed  shall  prove  the  woer : 
The  cold  shall  kneel  to  his  undoer, 

Though  she  disdain  his  vow/' 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  above  verse  is  lost  in 
attempting  to  give  it  a  poetical  dress  in  English.  A 
literal  translation  of  the  Grreek  text  is  as  follows : — ^^  For 
if  he  flies,  soon  he  shall  pursue ;  though  he  refuses  thy 
gifts,  yet  shall  he  give ;  if  he  loves  not,  soon  he  shall 
love,  and  do  whatever  thou  art  willing,""^ 


HATE. 

A  woman's  hate  is  as  vehement  and  as  unsparing  as 
her  love  is  warm  and  ardent. 

*  Kat  yap  at  cpsvysi^  Ta;)^swg  Sk^j^si' 
Aj  6s  ^wpa  fjUT)  S6-)(St\  oKKol  ^wfl'Si* 
Ai  Ss  JUL*]  cjDiXsi,  TCL')^Z(j)g  Q^O\rf\(isi^ 
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Byron  says,  "it  is  like  the  tigers  rage,  deadly,  quick, 
and  criisliing." 

Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  says  that  '^  where  great  hatred 
succeeds  to  great  love,  it  shows  that  there  is  yet  hidden 
love  in  the  breast." 

And  Eicard  remarks  that,  "  To  revenge  yourself  on  a 
guilty  mistress,  is  to  show  that  you  love  her  yet." 

There  is  a  poem  by  Charles  Mackay  entitled  "  Love  in 
Hate,"  which  is  constructed  upon  the  same  idea  as  is 
advanced  by  the  above  mentioned  French  and  Italian 
authors. 

"  Once  I  thought  I  could  adore  him, 

Eich  or  poor^  beloved  the  same ; 
Now  I  hate  him  and  abhor  him, 

Now  I  loathe  his  very  name ; 
Spurn' d  at,  when  I  sued  for  pity — 

Eobb'd  of  peace  and  virgin  fame. 

"  If  my  hatred  could  consume  him, 

Soul  and  body,  heart  and  brain ; 
If  my  will  had  power  to  drown  him 

To  eternity  of  pain  ; 
I  would  strike — and  die,  confessing 

That  I  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

'  Oh,  if,  in  my  bosom  lying, 

I  could  work  him  deadly  scaithi 
Oh,  if  I  could  clasp  him  dying. 
And  receive  his  ra^'tin^'  breath  : 
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In  one  burst  of  burning  passion 
I  would  kiss  liiin  into  death ! 

"  I  would  cover  with  embraces 

Lips  that  once  his  love  confess' d, 
And  that  falsest  of  false  faces, 

Mad,  enraptured,  unrepress'd; — 
Then  in  agony  of  pity, 

I  would  die  upon  his  breast." 

This  word,  hate^  is  sometimes  used  by  flirts  as  a  term 
of  endearment.  They  will  archly  say  to  a  gentleman, 
*^/  hate  you  f  which  means,  ^'/  loill  not  say  that  Hove 
you^  hut  you  Icnow  that  I  do  J''  Whether  a  man  knows  it 
or  not,  or  whether  he  believes  it  or  not,  he  will  be  qnito 
sure  to  interpret  this  form  of  expression  in  a  way  which 
is  little  complimentary  to  the  lady. 


HUSBAND. 

This  good  old  Saxon  word,  hushand^  still  lingers  ii> 
the  rustic  vocabulary  of  the  inland  districts  of  America^ 
but  it  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  circles  of  fashion- 
able metropolitan  life.  That  sterling  old-fashioned  phrase, 
"  my  hushand^'^  has  given  place  to  the  short  and  sharp 
abbreviation  of  ^^  MrP —  which,  alas  !  is  about  all  that  is 
left  of  this  once  mighty  monarch  of  the  family  circle. 
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And  tliis  ^^  J7?\,"  this  abbreviation  of  a  husband,  is  now 
httle  more  than  a  respected  boarder  in  polite  societ}^,  if 
indeed  he  has  the  good-fortune  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
the  wife  and  oldest  daughter. 

The  following  is  a  lady's  definition  of  a  husband,  who 
seems  to  have  composed  a  vocabulary  to  express  her 
experience  in  the  matrimonial  experiment — 

''He  is  a  snarling,  crusty,  sullen,  testy,  forward,  cross, 
gruff,  moody,  crabbed,  snappish,  tart,  splenetic,  surly, 
brutish,  fierce,  dry,  morose,  waspish,  currish,  boorish, 
fretful,  peevish,  huffish,  sulky,  touchy,  fractious,  bluster- 
ing, captious,  ill-natured,  rusty,  churlish,  growling,  uppish, 
stern,  envious  dog-in-a-manger,  who  neither  eats  himself, 
nor  lets  others  eat." 


-0- 


IMMODESTY. 

Immodesty  is  chiefly  applied  to  women  who  have  put 
off  the  most  charming  garment  that  lovely  woman  can 
wear — the  manners  and  habits  of  innocence  and  truth. 
Madame  de  Graffigny  says,  ''  The  woman  who  exchanges 
her  modesty  for  assurance,  loses  at  least  half  of  her 
charms."  And  Fontenelle  remarks  that,  ''  Modesty  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  woman — it  augments  her 
beauty,  and  helps  to  hide  her  ugliness." 
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Wlien  the  Propoetides^  wlio  were  women,  denied  A^enus 
to  be  a  goddess,  she  pu»ished  them  by  making  them  so 
imj^iident  that  they  became  prostitutes,  so  utterly  desert 
ing  womanly  modesty  that  their  very  shape  and  counte- 
nance were  hardened  into  flints. 

This  classic  fable  contains  a  great  lesson  to  woman, 
who,  when  she  loses  her  modesty,  suffers  the  destruction 
of  everj^  other  charm.  The  softest  light  of  beauty  fades 
out  of  her  eyes,  the  sweetest  expression  from  her  cheeks, 
the  charm  of  virtue  from  her  manners,  and  her  whole 
personnel  gradually  hardens  into  the  flinty  look  of  the 
abandoned  Propoetides,  That  is  the  terrible  but  inevi- 
table punishment  of  iixanodesty. 

The  gradual  decline  of  a  woman's  manners  to  the  gulf 
of  immodesty  is  thus  described  by  Spenser : 

"  Ah !  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  you  see  her  may  ; 
Lo  I  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display  ; 
Lo  I  see  soon  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away." 


INCONSTANCY 


A  French  author,  Louis  Desnoyers,  remarks  that,  *^"W"e 
blame  the  inconstancy  of  woman  only  when  we  are  the 
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victim,  but  we  find  her  charming  when  we  are  the 
object."  We  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this, 
although  it  must  be  spoken  to  the  shame  of  man. 

Shakspeare  afiirms  that  man  is  more  given  to  incon 
stancy  than  woman : 

^'  For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  infirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 


Than  women's  are." 


Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  4. 


In  an  old  tragedy,  by  Marston,  entitled  "  The  Insatiate 
Countess,"  there  is  the  following  passage  on  the  incon- 
stancy of  woman : 

^'  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?     She  that  could  no  more 
Forsake  my  company,  than  can  the  day 
Forsake  the  glorious  presence  of  the  sun. 
When  I  was  absent,  then  her  galled  eyes 
Would  have  shed  spirit  showers,  and  outwept 
The  clouds  in  that  same  o'er-passionate  mood 
When  they  drown'd  all  the  world :  yet  now  forsakes  me. 
Now  shines  your  brightness,  now  your  light  is  done. 
On  the  sweetest  flowers  you  shine,  'tis  but  by  chance, 
And  on  the  basest  weed  you'll  waste  a  glance." 
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mFIDELITY. 


Madame  de  Lafayette  says,  ^'"We  forgive  infidelities, 
but  we  do  not  forget  tliem."  But  this  is  wliat  the  men 
cannot  say,  for  they  will  neither  forgive  nor  forget  infi- 
delity in  a  woman  they  love.  That  is  held  to  be  the  one 
crime  in  love  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  and  should 
be  no  forgiveness, 

"  Another  daughter  dries  a  father's  tears, 
Another  sister  claims  a  brother's  love ; 
An  injured  husband  hath  no  other  wife 
Save  her  who  wrought  him  shame." 

Maturin,  Bertram^  Act  iv.  2. 


INNOCENCE. 

Innocence  in  a  woman  is  a  charm  beyond  beauty,  foi 
it  is  sure  to  win  respect  and  admiration  where  beauty 
often  fails. 

'^  I  have  marked 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth." 

Much  Ado,  Act  iv.  1. 
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JOKING-. 

Fontenelle  says :  "  The  conduct  of  a  lover  onglit  to  be 
serious  and  steady,  but  liis  conversation  better  sometimes 
be  merry.  He  persuades  by  one,  and  pleases  by  the 
otber ;  and  it  is  often  better  to  please  tlian  to  persuade 
—  agreeableness  b.as  made  more  conquests  tlian 
truth." 

^'  Love,"  says  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  ''  is  a  subject  which 
it  is  not  well  to  joke  upon ;"  which  may  be  a  useful 
hint  to  those  volatile  young  lovers  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  playing  tricks  upon  each  other,  or  joking  one  another, 
upon  all  occasions.  This  kind  of  joking  is  quite  sure 
to  result  in  a  species  of  familiarity,  which,  if  it  does  not 
breed  contempt,  will  end  at  last  in  satiety  and  indif- 
ference. 

Joking  is  also  sometimes  a  sign  of  undue  familiarity 
between  those  who  have  no  right  to  be  sweethearts  and 
lovers.  Such,  little  imagine  that  they  are  betraying 
themselves  by  their  harmless  little  jokes. 

There  is  a  French  epigram  which  says — 

"  Toujours  votre  femme  badine 
Avec  notre  mari  Lucas,  ^ 

Me  dit  I'autre  jour  ma  voisine.  ... 
Je  les  surpris  hier,  ils  ne  badinaient  pas.*' 


The  literal  meaning  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  Alwaj^s  your  wife  jokes 
With  our  husband,  Lucas  ; 
My  neighbor  told  me  the  other  day — 
I  surprised  them  yesterday — they  were  not  joking!" 


JEALOUSY. 

This  is  the  most  terrible  and  stormy  passion  that  can 
rankle  in  the  human  heart.     Young  says  : 

^'  It  is  the  hydra  of  calamities, 
The  seven-fold  death ;  the  jealous  are  the  damn'd." 

In  another  place  the  same  author  exclaims ! — 

"  0  jealousy  !  each  other  passion's  calm 
To  thee,  thou  conflagration  of  the  soul ! 
Thou  king  of  torments  !  thou  grand  counterpoise 
For  all  the  transports  beauty  can  inspire." 

Eevenge,  Act  ii. 

Of  this  destructive  passion  Eurydice  says  : 

"  0  jealousy ;  thou  merciless  destroyer, 
More  cruel  than  the  grave !  what  ravages 
Does  thy  wild  roar  make  in  noblest  bosoms!" 

The  Duke  de  la  Eochefoucault  says  that  in  this  pas- 
sion "there  is  less  of  love  than  of  self-love,"  and  he 
instances  the  case  of  Ehadamistus,  who  threw  his  beloved 
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wife  into  a  river,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  another. 

Etymologists  trace  this  word,  jealousy,  back  to  a  Greek 
word  which  signifies  fevcr^  and  so  it  is  a  raging  fever  of 
the  heart.  Sheridan  says :  "  Jealousy  would  be  likely 
to  be  well  expressed  by  one  who  had  often  seen  the 
prisoners  tortured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  or 
who  had  seen  what  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  are 
the  best  earthly  emblem  of,  I  mean  hell.  For.  next  to 
being  in  the  Pope's,  or  in  Satan's  prison,  is  the  torture 
of  him  who  is  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  jealousy." 

The  picture  of  Prometheus  with  the  vulture  tearing 
his  liver  gives  a  good  idea  of  jealousy.  It  is  a  ferment 
of  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear,  shame,  anxiety,  suspicion, 
envy,  pride,  rage,  vengeance,  revenge,  and  if  there  be 
any  other  tormenting  passion,  iliat  comes  in  also  to  swell 
the  general  tumult  that  rages  in  the  heart  that  is  a  prey 
to  jealousy. 

Eochpedre  says,  with  some  justice  :  *^  The  jealous  have 
a  right  to  be  indulged,  as  they  suffer  more*  than  they 
make  others  suffer." 


KISS. 


A  Greek  author  proposed  to  dip  his  pen  in  honey, 
rose-buds,  violets,  and  all  vernal  blooms,  to  write  on  the 
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subject  of  kissing.  Another,  a  poet  of  course,  declared 
that  no  pen  could  do  justice  to  this  delightful  business 
\Yhich  had  not  been  dipt  in  a  kiss  itself.  But  would  it 
not  be  a  more  sensible  thing  to  dip  the  poet's  lips  in  a 
kiss  rather  than  his  pen^  before  settin'g  him  to  the  task 
of  defining  a  kiss  ? 

This  charming  ceremony  has  the  honor  to  be  of  a  most 
ancient  date,  and  to  have  extended  its  reign  equally  over 
all  nations  of  the  earth.  We  are  able  to  trace  it  histori- 
cally back  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
for  we  read,  "  Upon  the  return  of  the  Grecian  warriors, 
their  wives  met  them,  and  joined  their  lips  together  with 

But  kissing  was  first  employed  in  the  heathen  worship 
as  a  religious  rite.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
the  chin  and  lips  of  which  were  considerably  worn  by  the 
repeated  kissing  of  the  worshippers.  Traces  of  this' 
ancient  custom  remain  in  our  courts  of  justice  to  the 
present  day  in  kissing  the  Testament  in  taking  an  oath 
before  Grod. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  read  that  ^^  Jacob  kissed 
Eachel,"  which  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  record  which 
we  have  of  the  love-hiss^  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  world  was  not  without  this  delicious  luxury  from 
the  creation  down  to  that  period. 

Long  ago  our  old  mother,  England,  was  celebrated  for 
its  kisses.     Polydore  Virgil  dwells  with  rapture  on  the 
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English  kissing  in  liis  day.  He  says  ''  The  women  of 
England  not  only  salute  their  relations  with  a  kiss,  but 
all  persons  promiscuously;  and  this  ceremony  they  re- 
peat, gently  touching  them  with  their  lips,  not  only  with 
grace,  but  without  the  least  immodesty." 

But  we  have  higher  authority  than  even  Polydore 
Virgil  for  this  fact,  for  the  great  Erasmus, — the  reverend, 
grave,  and  phlegmatic  Erasmus — melts  into  love  and 
playful  thoughts,  when  he  thinks  of  the  kisses  of  Old 
England.  *'Did  you  know,  my  Faustus,"  he  writes  to 
one  of  his  friends,  ^'the  pleasures  which  England  affords, 
you  would  fly  here  on  winged  feet,  and  if  your  gout 
would  not  allow  jou,  you  would  wish  yourself  a  Da3da- 
lus.  To  mention  to  you  one  among  many  things,  here  are 
nymphs  of  the  loveliest  looks,  good-humored,  and  whom 
you  would  prefer  even  to  your  favorite  Muses.  Here 
also  prevails  a  custom  never  enough  to  be  commended, 
that  wherever  you  come,  every  one  receives  you  with  a 
kiss,  and  when  you  take  your  leave,  every  one  gives 
you  a  kiss;  wdien  you  return,  kisses  again  meet  you. 
If  any  one  leaves  you,  they  give  you  a  kiss,  if  you  meet 
any  one,  the  first  salutation  is  a  kiss ;  in  short,  wherever 
you  go,  kisses  everywhere  abound ;  which,  my  Faustus, 
did  you  once  taste  how  very  sweet  and  how  very 
fragrant  they  arc,  you  would  not,  like  Solon,  wish  for 
ten  years'  exile  in  England,  but  would  desire  to  spend 
there  the  whole  of  your  life." 


KISS.  14:0 

What  a  miglity  thing  is  a  kiss  when  it  has  power  to 
inspire  with  such,  enthusiasm  the  cold  and  philosophical 
heart  of  an  Erasmus!  And  we  know  that  Yortigern 
resigned  his  kingdom  and  Mark  Antony  the  world,  for 
a  kiss. 

The  following  quaint  description  of  a  kiss,  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  shows  that  his  greatness  was  not  beyond 
the  subduing  power  of  a  kiss. 

*'  Best  charge  and  bravest  retreat  in  Cupid's  figlit, 
A  double  key  which  ojoens  to  the  heart, 
Most  rich  when  most  his  riches  it  impart, 
ISTest  of  young  joys,  schoolmaster  of  delight. 
Teaching  the  mean  at  once  to  take  and  give 
The  friendly  stay,  where  blows  both  wound  and  heal, 
The  petty  death  where  each  in  other  hve. 
Poor  hope's  first  wealth,  hostage  of  promise  weak, 
Breakfast  of  love." 

Plato  addressed  a  beautiful  epigram  to  his  mistress  on 
the  subject  of  her  kiss,  a  literal  translation  of  which  is  the 
following :  "  When  Agathis  by  a  burning  kiss  consented 
to  repay  my  passion,  I  felt  my  sonl  coming  to  my  lips  as 
thongli  it  wanted  to  get  upon  those  of  Agathis." 

This  beautiful  idea  of  the  souls  of  lovers  passing  from 
lip  to  lip  through  a  kiss  w^as  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Greek  poets.  Bion  has  used  it  with  charming  effect 
in  his  matchless  epitaph  on  Adonis,  where  he  alludes 
to  the  happy  superstition  that  the  soul  of  the  dying  may 
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pr«ss    into    tlic  heart   of  the  living  lover,    through 
kiss : 

"  Stay,  poor  Adonis  I — lift  thy  languid  head, 
Ah !  let  me  find  thy  last  expiring  breath, 
Mix  lips  with  lips,  and  draw  thy  soul  in  death. 
Wake  but  a  little,  for  a  last,  last  kiss : 
Be  it  the  last,  but  warm  with  hfe,  as  this. 
That  through  my  lips  I  may  thy  spirit  drain, 
Suck  thy  sweet  breath,  drink  love  through  every  vein : 
This  kiss  shall  serve  me  ever  in  thy  stead : 
Since  thou  thyself,  unhappy  one,  art  fled!" 

Favorinus  says  of  kissing,  "What  else  do  they  do 
Vv^ho  join  their  lips  together,  but  mingle  souls?"  And 
so  Aristsenetus  calls  a  kiss,  "The  sweet  mixture  of 
souls."*'^  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  Greek 
epigram:  "A  certain  maiden  kissed  me  one  evening 
with  moist  lips:  the  kiss  was  nectar,  for  her  mouth 
emitted  the  odor  of  nectar.  Now  I  am  drunk  with  a 
kiss,  having  imbibed  much  love."f 

Anacreon  has  a  fine  verse  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  having  dreamed  that  he  was  pursuing 
a  beautiful  damsel  for  a  kiss,  and  unhappily  waked  a 
moment  too  soon : 

"  When,  as  I  sought  to  snatch  a  kiss. 
The  vision  fled — the  sleep  of  bhss : 

*  7}  IJA^ig  avTT}  yXoxsia  yivzrai  twv  sLu;)^wv.     f  Anthology,  Book  7. 
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And  left  alone,  I  felt  in  vain 

The  torturing  wish  to  sleep  again." 

Martial,  tlie  Latin  epigramist,  seems  to  have  liad  very 
extensive  ideas  of  what  constituted  the  proper  number 
of  ki^es  which  a  lover  may  give  or  receive : 

"  Come,  Chloe,  and  give  me  sweet  kisses, 

For  sweeter  sure  girl  never  gave ; 
But  whj,  in  the  midst  of  my  blisses, 

Do  you  ask  me  how  many  I'd  have  ? 
Tm  not  to  be  stinted  in  pleasure, 

Then  prithee,  my  charmer^  be  kind : 
For  whilst  I  love  you  above  measure, 

To  numbers  I'll  ne'er  be  confined," 

The  author  of  the  following  appears  to  have  devoted 
some  time  to  the  origin  and  probable  duration  of  kissing: 

"  When  we  dwell  on  the  lips  of  the  lass  we  adore 
Not  a  pleasure  in  nature  is  wanting : 
May  his  soul  be  in  heaven,  he  deserved  it,  I'm  sure, 
Who  was  first  the  inventor  of  kissing. 

"  Master  Adam,  I  verily  think,  was  the  man, 
Whose  discovery  will  ne'er  be  surpass' d. 
Well,  since  the  sweet  game  with  creation  began, 
To  the  end  of  the  world  may  it  last." 

"Eare  Ben  Jonson"  must  have  been  a  very  delicate 
practitioner  in  the  sweet  art  of  kissing  : 

7 
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^'  For  love's  sake  kiss  me  once  again, 
I  long  and  should  not  beg  in  vain — 

Here's  none  to  spy  or  see; 
Why  do  you  doubt  or  stay  ? 

I'll  taste  as  lightly  as  the  bee 
That  doth  but  touch  his  flow'r,  and  flies  away." 

These  exquisite  lines  are  translated  from  the  Greek 

"  He  who  thy  lovely  face  beholds, 
Where  beauty  every  charm  unfolds, 
Is  surely  blest ; — but  more  so  he. 
Who  hears  thy  voice  of  harmony ! 
But  more  than  mortal  is  the  bliss 
Of  him  who  ravishes  a  kiss. 
In  playful  dalliance,  from  those  lips, 
Where  glowing  love  his  empire  keeps ; 
But  quite  a  god  is,  sure,  the  swain, 
Who  feels  thee  blushing,  kiss  again  ; 
And  from  that  mouth  the  gift  receives, 
Which  all  his  soul  of  sense  bereaves  1'* 


LOYE. 

The  word  love,  in  its  Saxon  original — luper — ^means  a 
passion  of  the  soul.  In  attempting  to  explain  this  passion 
Shelley  gives  up  in  despair,  and  exclaims  "What  is  love? 
Ask  him  who  lives  what  is  life  ?  ask  him  who  adores  what 
is  God?"     But  the  poet  ventures  further  and  says,  "  It  is 
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the  discovery  of  our  soul's  antitype ;  tlie  meeting  with  a 
frame,  whose  nerves,  like  the  chords  of  two  exquisite 
lyres,  strung  to  the  accompaniment  of  one  delightful 
voice,  vibrate  with  the  vibrations  of  our  own.  This  is 
the  invisible  and  unattainable  point  to  which  love  tends." 

Every  author,  or  every  lover,  gives  a  definition  of  this 
indefinable  passion  which  corresponds  with  his  own  ex- 
perience, or  with  the  state  of  feeling  within  himself  at 
the  time. 

Victor  Hugo,  while  experiencing  the  bliss  of  a  per- 
fectly happy  union,  says:  '^  To  love  is  to  be  two,  and  be 
but  one — the  man  and  woman  are  but  one:  it  is  heaven," 

And  so  Arsene  Houssaye,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  perfectly 
happy  love,  says:  ^^It  is  the  dew  that  descends  from 
heaven  into  our  hearts." 

Ninon  de  TEnclos,  looking  at  love  from  the  depths  of 
dissipation  and  satiety,  says :  '^  Love  is  like  an  appetite 
easily  satisfied,  which  we  have  for  one  dish  over  another, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  our  preference," 

Stendhal  says,  "Love  is  as  exclusive  as  despots — it 
will  be  all  or  nothing." 

Saint  Prosper,  while  haunted  perpetually  by  the  image 
of  a  fair  sorceress,  says :  "  The  image  of  the  one  we  love 
is  like  a  shadow  which  follows  us  everywhere," 
'  Charles  Pongers,  when  experiencing  the  happiness  of 
loving,  declared  that:  "To  be  loved  is  a  human  happi- 
ness, but  the  charm  of  loving  is  the  bliss  of  angels." 
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Alfred  de  Musset,  after  a  somev/liat  intemperate 
course  of  love,  is  able  to  give  tliis  good  advice:  ^'Tcike 
love  as  a  sober  man  takes  wine — but  do  not  become  a 
drunkard." 

August  Guyard,  after  a  similar  experience,  says,  "  An 
old  love  may  be  rekindled — worn-out  love  never.^' 

The  Duke  de  la  Eocliefoucauld  has  a  similar  remark : 
^' Those  whom  we  have  once  ceased  to  love,  can  never 
be  the  objects  of  our  love  a  second  time." 

Alphonse  Karr,  who  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  the 
tender  passion  himself,  though  he  delighted  to  excite  it 
in  another,  says:  ^^Love  is  all  in  the  one  that  a  man 
loves — his  love  is  nothing  but  a  pretext." 

George  Sand,  while  banished  from  all  the  world  except 
from  the  circle  of  the  man  she  loved,  Jules  Sando,  says : 
^'  Love  is  the  only  good  thing  in  life." 

Champfort,  who  was  continually  failing  in  the  promises 
he  made  to  the  women  he  induced  to  love  him,  says: 
*^Love  is  a  stormy  commerce  which  always  winds  up  by 
a  failure — ^l:)ut  it  is  the  person  to  whom  we  make  the 
failure,  that  is  dishonored." 

"Wieland,  who  was  ever  falling  in  love,  says:  ^'Love 
introduces  itself  into  the  heart  more  easily  than  wind 
into  an  open  house."  This  same  fickle  Wieland  snjs  in 
another  place :  ^*  The  metaphysical  effects  of  love  begin 
with  the  first  sigh,  and  end  with  the  first  kiss." 

Adam  Smith,  who  was  of  too  cold  a  nature  to  feel 
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the  tender  flame,  says:  ^^Love  is  notliing  more  tliaii  an 
illusion." 

So  every  man  erects  for  himself  his  own  temple  of 
love,  and  places  in  it  some  idol,  fashioned  out  of  his  own 
fancy;  he  measures  the  passion  in  his  own  breast,  and 
imagines  that  to  be  love's  universal  standard. 

But  the  poets  have  been  the  most  fruitful  and  the  best 
lexicographers  of  the  tender  passion.  In  them  we  find 
not  only  all  the  varieties,  but  also  all  the  effects  of  love,  set 
forth  in  language  more  simple  than  even  the  philosophy 
of  prose  allows.    • 

Sometimes  this  passion  makes  those  who  are  beggars 
in  worldly  goods,  feel  richer  than  Croesus. 

"  Let  the  fools, 
Who  follow  fortune,  live  upon  her  smiles. 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love — 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth,  you  stand  upon. 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.     Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

Southerne's  Oroonoko^  Act  ii.  1. 

"  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich ; 
Oh  I  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  h-ave  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
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To  the  high  heavens^  and  every  hstening'  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom  's  fraught." 

Otway's  Venice  Preservedj  Act  i.  1. 

Then  again,  it  makes  tliem  delirious,  as  though  they 
were  drunk  with  delicious  wine : 

"  Love  like  wine  gives  a  tumultuous  bliss, 
Heightened  indeed  beyond  all  mortal  pleasures ; 
But  mingles  pangs  and  madness  in  the  bowl." 

Young,  Revenge j  Act  i.  1. 

And  the  same  passion,  which  at  one  time  causes  such 
delight,  at  another  is  the  source  of  untold  sorrow : 

"  Alas !  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow  ?    Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love,  had  soon  to  grieve. 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants." 

Byron's  Heaven  and  Earthy  Part  i.  % 

"  Why  dost  thou  wander  by  this  mournful  light. 
Feeding  sick  fancy  with  the  thought  that  poisons." 

Matijrin's  Bertram^  Act  ii.  3. 

At  other  times  this  passion  triumphs  over  wisdom  and 
reason : 

"  Love,  that  disturbs 
The  schemes  of  wisdom  still ;  that,  wing'd  with  passion, 
Blind  and  impetuous  in  its  fond  pursuits, 
Leaves  tlie  grey-headed  reason  far  behind." 

Thomson,  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  Act  iL  1. 
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Then  it  diffuses  itself  tlirougli  every  channel  of  a 
man's  hopes  and  schemes,  as  light  pervades  the  whole 
atmosphere : 

"  I  had  so  fixed  my  heart  upon  her, 
That  wheresoe'er  I  framed  a  scheme  of  life 
For  time  to  come,  she  was  mj  only  joy, 
With  which  I  used  to  sweeten  future  cares ; 
I  fancy' d  pleasures,  none  but  one  who  loves 
And  doats  as  I  did  can  imagine  like  them." 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved, 

And  sometimes  it  proves  a  cruel  tyrant  to  the  breast 
that  harbors  it : 

"  Love  reigns  a  very  tyrant  in  my  heart, 
Attended  on  his  throne  by  all  his  guard 
Of  furious  wishes,  fears,  and  cruel  suspicions." 

Otway,  The  Orphan, 

» 
And  again  it  will  people  solitudes  with  the  company 
of  angels,  filling  all  space  full  of  a  presence  of  content 
and  happiness  : 

''  Let  love  prevail,  ■     • 

And  guide  our  steps  to  unfrequented  scenes 
Of  rural  Freedom,  Innocence,  and  Ease : 
Your  passions,  hushed  on  Adelvia's  bosom, 
Ambition,  Hate,  Revenge,  shall  die  away ! 
And  these  fond  folding  arms  bound  all  your  wishes : 
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In  peace  vv^c'll  pass  the  day,  in  love  the  night, 
Safe  from  the  storms  that  rack  the  world  around  us: 
And  dwelling  with  the  villager,  content, 
Laugh  at  the  gilded  thorns  that  plant  a  crown." 

Edwin. 

"  Yes,  my  Giana, 
Wherever  we  are  in  God's  great  universe 
A  sun  will  rise — a  sun  w^ill  set — thy  smile 
Can  make  a  desert  bloom.     Though  we  may  not 
Kneel  down  to  heaven  in  consecrated  domes, 
Night  shall  spread  round  her  arched  shadows,  and 
Build  us  a  solemn  temple  more  sublime 
Than  e'er  the  feeble  hand  of  man  could  frame ! 
The  moon  shall  be  our  living  lamp :  we'll  join 
The  glorious  congregation  of  the  stars 
In  their  eternal  hymns.     Oh,  I  shall  find 
Solitude  peopled  in  Giana's  smiles. 
And  hold  the  world  well  lost,  that  leaves  thee  mine." 

Ravenna,  Act  ii.  2. 

With  •woman,  love  sometimes  ripens  into  an  enthu- 
siasm that  is  almost  an  inspired  happiness.  It  fills  the 
universe  of  her  imagination  full  of  smiles  and  tears  of 
inexpressible  delight : 

"  Not  the  spring's  month,  nor  breath  of  jessamine, 

Nor  violets'  infant  sw^ects,  nor  opening  buds, 
Are  half  so  sweet  as  Alexander's  breath  I 
From  every  pore  of  him  a  perfume  falls ; 
He  kisses  softer  than  a  southern  wind, 
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Curls  like  a  vine,  and  touches  like  a  god ! 

Then  he  will  talk — good  gods !  liow  he  will  talk  I 

Ev'n  when  the  joy  he  sigh'd  for  is  possess' d, 

Ev'n  when  he  speaks  such  words,  and  looks  such  things, 

Vows  with  such  passion,  swears  with  so  much  grace, 

That  it  is  a  kind  of  heaven  to  be  deluded  by  him  1 

If  I  but  mention  him,  the  tears  will  fall : 

Sure  there  is  not  a  letter  in  his  name, 

But  is  a  charm  to  melt  a  woman's  eyes." 

Lee's  Alexander  the  Great, 

Love  fills  the  breast  with  innumerable  little  passions 
and  affections  to  whicli  it  bears  the  tender  relation  of  a 
nurse  and  mother : 

*^  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance  ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  aU  trial,  all  observance." 

Shakspeare,  As  You  lAke  It^  Act  v.  2. 

It  is  a  headstrong  passion  that  delights  in  impediments, 
and  is  never  at  its  flood  of  bliss  until  it  has  triumphed 
over  some  obstacle. 

"  Jagheli.     With  what  impediments  is  love  environed ! 
Michael.   Why,  that's  love's  gain ;  it  would  not  else  be  love. 
Love's  the  impediment  that  lovers  meet; 
Or  wherefore  sing  it,  as  your  poets  do, 

7* 
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A  thing  that  hves  in  plots  rind  stratagems? 
They  know  not  love  who  need  but  woo  to  wed, 
But  they  who  fain  would  wed,  but  dare  not  woo-^ 
That's  to  be  sound  in  love — ^to  feel  it  from 
The  heart's  deep  centre  to  the  fingers'  ends. 
As  sweetest  fruit  is  that  which  is  forbid, 
So  fairest  maid  is  she  that  is  withheld." 

Knowles'  WilUam  Tellj  Act  i.  1. 

In  an  old  madrigal  by  Thomas  Lodge,  there  is  a  charm- 
ing description  of  the  delightful  mischief  which  plays 
with  a  sasceptible  heart  : 

"  Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sweete ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Kow  with  his  feete. 

"  Within  my  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amid  my  tender  breast; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feaste, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

"  Strike  I  my  lute — he  tunes  the  string, 
He  music  plays,  if  I  do  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  living  thing, 
Yet  cruel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting. 

"  What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod. 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  god. 
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"  Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee 
And  let  thy  bowre  iny  bosom  be ; 
0,  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 
I  will  not  wish  to  part  from  thee." 

But  this  toying,  sportive  passion  is  a  fearful  revenger 
if  its  tenderness  be  turned  to  ire : 

"  BiANCA.  Take  heed ;  we  are  passionate ;  our  milk  of  love 

Doth  turn  to  wormwood,  and  that's  bitter  drinking. 

The  fondest  are  most  phrenetic :  when  the  fire 

Burnetii  intensest,  there  the  inmate  pale 

Doth  dread  the  broad  and  beaconing  conflagration. 

If  that  ye  cast  us  to  the  winds,  the  winds 

Will  give  us  their  unruly  restless  nature ; 

We  whirl,  and  whirl ;  and  when  we  settle,  Fazio, 

But  He  that  ruleth  the  mad  winds  can  know." 

Milman's  Fazio^  Act  ii.  3. 

Congreve  lias  an  exquisite  passage  descriptive  of  the 
devotion  with  which  true  love  clings  to  its  object  in  life 
or  death. 

^^  0  Alphonso,  Alphonso  I 
Devouring  seas  have  wash'd  thee  from  my  sight; 
No  time  shall  raze  thee  from  my  memory ; 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr'd  there ;  there 
Thy  dear  .resemblance  is  for  ever  fix'd ; 
My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  tho'  lost." 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  i.  L 
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And  here  is  a  passage  on  the  same  subject,  still  more 
beautiful,  from  Knowles  : 

"  What  would  you  weigh  'gainst  love 
That's  true  ?     Tell  nie  with  what  you'd  turn  the  scale  ? 
Yea,  make  the  index  waver  ?     Wealth  ?     A  feather. 
Eank  ?     Tinsel  against  bulhon  in  the  balance  ! 
The  love  of  kindred  ?    That  to  set  'gainst  love ! 
Friendship  comes  near'st  to.  it :  but  put  it  in, 
Friendship  will  kick  the  beam !     V/eigh  nothing  'gainst  it. 
Weigh  love  against  the  world  I 
Yet  are  they  happy  that  have  nought  to  say  to  it." 

The  Hunchback,  Act  iii.  2. 

The  tyrannous  dominion  of  the  tender  passion  in  the 
breast  of  an  old  man  is  thus  happily  painted  by  Eowe : 

'^  And  yet  this  tough  impracticable  heart, 

Is  govern' d  by  a  dainty  finger  d  girl  ; 

Such  flaws  are  found  in  the  most  worthy  natures; 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she, 

Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message, 

And  take  the  distaff  with  a  hand  as  patient 

As  e'er  did  Hercules." 

Jane  Shore,  Act  i.  1. 

Suckling  has  a  quaint  and  beautiful  song  descriptive 
of  the  waywardness  and  wilfulness  of  love. 

*'  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  Lover  ?  -^9^fl 

Prithee  why  so  pale  ?  '^'*f%^ 

Will,  when  lookino:  well  can't  move  her. 
Looking  iil  prevail  ? 
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Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  Sinner  ? 

Prithee  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  Devil  take  her." 

The  Earl  of  Rocliester,  writing  probably  from  his  own 
culpable  experience  in  affairs  of  love,  has  a  passage  which 
portrays  the  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  tender  pas- 
I       sion. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  the  reason  why 

Love  from  hearts  in  love  does  fly  ? 

Why  the  bird  will  build  a  nest 

Where  he  ne'er  intends  to  rest  ? 
Love,  like  other  little  boys, 

Cries  for  hearts  as  they  for  toys  ; 

Which,  when  gain'd  in  childish  play, 

Wantonly  are  thrown  away. 

Still  on  wing  or  on  his  knees. 

Love  does  nothing  by  degrees  : 

Basely  flying  when  most  priz'd; 

Meanly  fawning  when  despis'd; 

Flatt'ring  or  insulting  ever. 

Generous  and  grateful  never : 

All  his  joys  are  fleeting  dreams, 

All  his  woes  severe  extremes." 
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LOVE  AT  PIRST  SIGHT. 

All  tlie  poets  who  have  written  on  love  have  admitted 
a  flict,  which  is  apt  to  be  disputed  by  prosaic  natures, — I 
mean  the  possibility  of  instantly  falling  in  love  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  charming  woman.  If  the  poets  are  good 
authoritj^,  a  man  may  fall  in  love  as  suddenly  as  he  may 
lose  his  balance  and  fall  from  a  precipice,  or  from  the' 
steeple  of  a  meeting-house. 

Cowley  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  likens  love  to  an  instantaneous  poison : 

''  I  camej  I  saw,  and  v^as  undone  ! 
Lightning  did  thro'  my  Bones  and  Marrow  run  ; 

A  pointed  Pain  pierc'd  deep  my  Heart; 
A  swift  cold  Trembhng  seiz'd  on  every  Part; 

My  head  turn'd  round,  nor  could  it  bear 

The  poison  that  was  enter' d  there." 

Hudibras  has  a  witty  passage  on  the  same  subject: 

''  He'ad  got  a  hurt 
On  th'  inside,  of  a  deadly  sort, 
By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure-land ; 
Drew  home  his  bow,  and,  aiming  right. 
Let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  knight : 
The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gaul'd  him  in  the  purtenance." 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances  on  record  in 
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which  this  love  at  first  sight  has  resulted  in  happy  mar- 
riage. Such  a  case  occurred  at  the  Enghsli  opera-house 
in  London  in  182-1:.  A  gentleman  fell  suddenl}^  in  love 
with  a  young  lady,  who  sat  with  her  mother  and  sister 
a  few  seats  from  him.  Tearing  a  blank  leaf  out  of  his 
pocket-book,  he  wrote  with  a  pencil,  ''May  I  enquire  if 
your  affections  are  engaged?"  and  handed  it  to  her,  which 
she  showed  to  her  mother.  Shortly  afterwards 'she  wrote 
underneath  his  question,  "I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say 
tliey  are  not^  but  why  do  you  ask  ?"  and  returned  him  the 
paper.  The  gentleman  then  wrote,  on  another  leaf — 
^'  I  love  you  dearly,  ,^ 

I  am  single, 

I  have  £1000  a  year, 

I  am  not  in  debt, 

I  have  a  good  house,  and 

I  only  want  a  good  wife  to  make  me  completely 
happy- 
Will  you  be  mine  ?  if  you  will,  I  promise  (and  with 
every  intention  of  keeping  my  word)  to  be  an  affection- 
ate, indulgent,  and  faithful  husband  to  you,  and  what 
more  can  I  say  ?" 

This  little  piece  of  love-history  winds  up  by  declaring 
that  they  were  married  in  four  months  by  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  parents,  all  round,  and  disappeared 
from  the  eye  of  curiosity  in  the  -unfathomable  sea  of 
matrimony. 
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The  following  poem,  wliicli  we  take  from  an  anony- 
mous French,  author,  contains  a  just  w^arning  of  the 
danger  of  trustmg  to  love  at  first  sight : 

^'  The  fair  that's  fir'cl  by  every  dart, 
Shot  by  young  Cupid  at  the  heart, 
In  love  with  caution  should  engage, 
Love  at  first  sight  is  never  sage ; 
It  catches  at  a  match  like  tinder. 
And  nothing  can  its  blazing  hinder, 
But  soon  it  dies  without  a  nanie. 
Unless  we  constant  fan  the  flame. 
All  ye  who  wish  in  love  to  pair, 
And  would  be  happy  as  you're  fair, 
Before  the  final  knot  is  tied 
See  you're  in  hand  and  heart  allied. 
Be  sure  you  burn  with  equal  flame. 
And  that  your  passions  are  the  same. 
Love  shakes  his  wings,  and  slighted  flies, 
Or  unreturn'd  is  born  and  dies." 
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Love-letters,  hilhts-doux^  are  among  the  sweetest  things 
which  the  whole  career  of  love  allows.  By  letters  a 
lover  can  say  a  thousand  extravagant  things  which  he 
would  blush  to  utter  in  the  presence  of  his  fair  charmer. 
He  heaps  up   mountains  of  epithets   and   hyperboles, 
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expressing  tlie  inexpi^essible  lieiglits,  and  deptlis,  and 
lengths,  and  breadths  of  his  affections.  Here  he  may  at 
his  pleasure  revel  and  rave  in  eloquent  nonsense  about 
minutes  lengthening  into  hours,  hours  into  days,  days 
into  weeks,  v/eeks  into  months,  months  into  yea]*s,  years 
into  interminable  a2:es  !  He  inflates  his  heai't  into  a  bal- 
loon,  which  goes  up  and  down  through  creation,  with 
motions  as  light  and  easy  as  a  thistle-blow  drifts  through 
the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere.  He  dissolves  into 
sighs,  and  spreads  himself  out,  on  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged 
note  paper,  into  transparent  thinness.  He  goes  off  into 
impalpable  moonshine. 

The  pleasure  of  receiving  a  love-letter  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  pleasure  of  writing  one. 

When  Proteus,  in  the  ^'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona," 
receives  a  letter  from  Julia,  he  reads  it  and  kisses  it, 
exclaiming — 

^'  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines,  sweet  life! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honor's  pawn : 
0  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ? 
0  heavenly  Julia!" 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  and  extraordinary  love- 
letters  on  record,  was  sent  by  the  Persian  ambassador, 
Abbas  Mirza,  to  an  English  lady,  w^ho  had  made  a  deep 
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impression  on  Ills  Excellency's  heart,  as  the  reader  will 
see  from  the  following  copy : 

"When  your  glances  dart  lik(5  arrows  from  the  bow  of  your 
eyebrows,  millions  of  hearts  are  wounded.  You  may  direct  your 
shafts  against  a  languishmg  soul;  but  though  aimed  at  it  for  the 
first  time,  their  aim  could  not  be  missed.  When  sharmg  with  you 
the  mtoxicating  cup  of  love,  if  an  angel,  descended  from  Heaven, 
were  to  appear  at  the  gate  of  my  palace,  I  would  not  open  it.  In 
vain  the  most  fatal  examples  warn  us  not  to  enter  the  bazaar  of 
love ;  I  heed  them  not,  and  constantly  expose  myself  to  new 
dangers. 

"  I  have  thrown  open  the  magazine  of  my  soul ;  alas !  I  tremble 
lest  the  purchaser  should  enter  it  at  my  cost.  My  heart,  sick  with 
love  for  you,  drinks  with  rapture  the  poisoned  cup  of  Death ;  but 
such  are  the  transports  I  experience,  that  thousands  must  envy  my 
lot. 

^•'  The  dust  of  the  threshold  of  your  door  is  a  precious  ointment  to 
my  efh — why  am  I  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it?  A  thousand  afflic- 
tions weigh  on  the  heart  of  the  Ambassador ;  v/hen  separated  from 
you,  perhaps  these  lines  may  recall  him  to  your  memory," 

The  following  love-letter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
shows  ns  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  they 
managed  courtship  and  marriage  in  England  in  the 
olden  days : 

"To  my  right  well-beloved  cousin,  John  Paston,  Esq.,  be  this 
letter  delivered,  &:c. 

"  Right  wor-shlpped  and  well-beloved  Yalentine. 

"  In  my  most  humble  Vv^se,  I  recommend  me  unto  3'ou,  &c.    And 
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heartily  I  thank  you  for  the  letter,  which  that  ye  send  me  by  John 
Beckerton,  whereby  I  understand  and  knov/,  that  ye  be  purposed 
to  come  to  Topcroft  in  short  time,  and  without  any  errand  or  mat- 
ter, but  only  to  have  a  conclusion  of  the  matter  betwixt  my  father 
and  you ;  I  would  be  the  most  glad  of  any  creature  ahve,  so  that 
the  matter  may  grow  to  effect.  And  thereas,  (whereas,)  you  say^ 
and  (if)  ye  come  and  find  the  naatter  no  more  towards  you  than 
ye  did  aforetime,  ye  would  no  more  put  my  father  and  my  lady,  my 
mother,  to  no  cost  nor  business,  for  that  cause  a  good  while  after, 
which  causeth  my  heart  to  be  full  heavy ;  and  if  that  ye  come,  a.nd 
the  matter  take  to  none  effect,  then  should  I  be  much  more  sorry, 
and  full  of  heaviness. 

^'  And  as  for  myself,  I  have  done,  and  understand  in  the  matter 
that  I  can  or  may,  as  G-od  knoweth ;  and  I  let  you  plainly  under- 
stand that  my  father  will  no  more  money  part  withal  in  that  behalf, 
but  an  £100  and  five  marks,  (£3  6s.  8d.)  which  is  right  far  from 
the  accomplishment  of  your  desire. 

^'  Wherefore,  if  that  ye  should  be  content  with  that  good,  and  my 
poor  person,  I  would  be  the  merriest  maiden  on  ground ;  and  if  ye 
think  not  yourself  so  satisfied,  or  that  ye  might  have  much  more 
good,  as  I  have  understood  by  you  afore ;  good,  true,  and  loving 
Yalentine,  that  ye  take  no  such  labor  upon  you,  as  to  come  more 
for  that  matter.  But  let  (what)  is,  pass,  and  never  more  be  spoken 
of,  as  I  may  be  your  true  lover  and  bedwoman  during  my  life. 

^•'  No  more  unto  you  at  this  time ;  but  Almighty  Jesu  preserve 
you  both  body  and  soul,  &c. 

"  By  your  Yalentine, 

"  Margery  Brews. 

"  Topcroft,  1476-7." 

The  following  letters  were  pnblisTied  in  a  Southern 
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paper  in  1839,  accompanied  witli  a  note  which  said  that 
they  were  written  by  parties  who  were  married  one  year 
previous  to  that  date.  The  gentleman  was  a  poor  young 
man  of  genius,  who  won  the  love  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  young  ladies  in  St.  Louis,  with  a 
love-letter : 

"  Dear  Miss  W . 


"You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  frora 
one  who  is  almost  a  total  stranger  to  you,  but  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  for  my  boldness  when  I  tell  you  how  truly,  how  deeply 
I  love  you.  Perhaps  prudence  would  dictate  that  I  should,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  withhold  this  confession,  but  my  heart  is  impatient, 
and  will  not  be  quieted  until  I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  its 
secret.  I  am  aware  that  the  suddenness  of  my  passion  may  awaken 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  only  a  shallow  and  transient  feeling,  but  I  am 
sure^  that  you  have  won  my  whole  heart,  and  what  more  could  you 
do  were  those  charms  of  yours,  which  have  so  easily  captivated  me, 
to  shine  before  me  for  years  ?  Love  is  not  a  vegetable  that  it  must 
groio^  nor  is  it  a  thing  of  logic  that  it  must  depend  upon  sequences 
and  conclusions ;  but  it  is  a  passion  of  the  soul,  which  may,  like 
thought,  be  born  in  an  instant,  especially  in  the  presence  of  beauty 
and  accomplishments  such  as  you  possess. 

'^  All  I  expect  in  answer  to  this,  I  fear,  imprudent  note,  is  some 
intimation  that  I  may  dare  to  hope  that  I  do  not  live  without  hope. 
Give  me  but  an  opportunity  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  infinite 
happiness  which  your  love  would  bestow,  and  there  is  no  impossi- 
bility I  would  not  achieve  to  obtain  it.  Indeed,  since  the  first 
night  I  saw  you,  the  perfection  and  the  constellation  of  charms 
that  shine  in  your  person  have  filled  my  heart  and  brain  so  full  that 
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I  can  do  nothing  but  think  of  you  all  day  and  dream  of  you  all 
night.  I  cannot  imagine  any  happiness  for  myself  in  the  future 
wliich  is  not  identified  with  you/ 

*'  If  your  heart  is  yet  free,  and  if  you  do  not  find  objections  to 
answering  this  note,  I  entreat  you  to  deal  with  me  with  the  same 
direct  frankness  that  I  have  used  in  addressing  you. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  and  devoted  love, 

''Henry  B ." 


THE   ANSWER. 

"  St.  Louis,  3ray  10,  1858. 
"  Dear  Sir, — It  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  deny  that  your 
note  of  the  10th  inst.  pleases,  as  much  as  it  surprises  Ine;  nor  will 
I  attempt  to  disguise  that,  at  the  present  moment,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  have  rightly  estimated  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which 
you  so  frankly  profess.  There  are  no  objections  either  to  my  corre- 
sponding with  you,  or  receiving  you  as  a  guest  at  my  father's  house. 
The  frankness  of  your  letter  agrees  with  the  idea  I  had  already 
formed  of  your  character,  and  inspires  me  with  confidence  that  you 
are  incapable  of  any  motive  which  should  justly  cause  a  lady  to  treat 
you  with  the  severity  of  greater  formality. 

"  With  great  respect,  &:c., 

"  Maggie  W ." 

In  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  resides  a  celebrated 
politician,  who  married  a  daughter  of  an  ex-senator  of 
that  State,  after  such  a  courtship  as  is  revealed  by  the 
following  letters,  which  a  friend  of  the  author  has  been 
allowed  to  copy : — 
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«  August  8,  l&iO. 
"Dear  Jenny. — I  have  been  trying  to  get  courage  to  write  you 
this  note  for  many  months,  but  always  my  heart  fails  me,  and  I 
shrink  with  dread,  almost  with  horror,  from  the  idea  even  of  the 
possibility  that  you  may  receive  my  declaration  with  indifference, 
or  something  worse.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I  love  you — 3^ou 
must  have  seen  it  growing  with  your  growth,  through  all  these 
years  of  our  acquaintance,  and  you  too  well  know  what  pain  it 
has  given  me  when  I  have  noticed  a  seeming  partiality  on  your 
part  for  the  company  of  anotlier.  If  my  heart  were  beating  within 
your  own  breast,  it  could  not  more  sensibly  feel  every  motion  and 
every  act  of  yours  than  it  does  already.  You  have  crowded  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  world,  and  left  it  so  full  of  your  dear  self,  that 
I  am  conscious  of  nothing  but  your  presence, — and  the  loss  of  that 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  all  my  happiness.  Tell  me  at  once  if 
you  will  be  mine !  I  can  live  no  longer  in  this  terrible  dim  region 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  where  the  thick  shadows  of  fear  leave  but 
transient  gleams  of  sunshine  upon  my  heart.  I  know  that  nothing 
I  can  write  will  add  anything  to  the  knowledge  you  already  possess 
of  my  love — ^you  have  so  often  heard  my  heart  tell  it  in  my  sighs, 
and  seen  its  signs  so  plainly  in  the  tears  of  my  eyes,  whenever  I 
have  contemplated  the  overpowering  charm  of  your  beauty,  that  you 
must  already  know  all,  better  than  I  can  tell  it.  My  heart  sits , 
chained  in  suspense  and  dread  until  I  hear  from  you. 

"  Devotedly  yours, 

''  Charles  N ." 

the  answer. 

"  August  4, 1840. 
"  Dear  Charles, — Your  letter  does  not  in  the  least  take  me  by 
surprise.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  surprised,  and  not  a 
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little  piqued,  that  you  did  not  write  it  before.  Elad  I  not  read  that 
true  love  is  generally  timid  and  bashful  I  should  not  have  believed 
that  you  love  me  at  all,  and  should  not  have  dared  to  cherish 
in  my  heart  the  love  "which  I  have  for  you  for  these  three  long 
years.  Now  that  you  have  made  me  happy,  I  can  laugh  at  the 
many  foohsh  tears  I  have  secretly  shed  when  I  thought  you  cold 
and  indifferent;  and  what  you  refer  to  in  your  letter  as  my  ^seem- 
ing partiality  for  the  company  of  another,'  was  only  seeming ^  for  it 
was  nothing  but  a  trick  to  try  your  love  when  you  chilled  me  with 
doubts  by  the  coolness  of  your  manner.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and 
I  forgive  you  all  the  anxiety,  and  the  many  sleepless  nights  which 
you  have  caused  me.  And  I  forgive  everybody,  for  I  am  the  hap- 
piest girl  alive. 

"  Your  own  delighted  and  loving 

"  Jenny  E ." 

Several  years  ago  a  poor  young  farmer,  wlio  lived  with 
his  parents  in  a  dilapidated  little  log-house,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  a  populous  city,  fell  in  love  with  a  very 
gay  and  beautiful  young  lady,  who  spent  two  months  of 
the  hot  weather  at  a  watering-place  in  his  neighborhood. 
He  was  a  modest,  good-looking  youth,  who  won  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him  by  the  regularity  and  industry  of  his 
habits,. as  well  as  by  .the  gentleness  and  happiness  of  his 
manners.  The  charming  young  belle  from  the  city  first 
attracted  his  attention  at  a  public  ball  given  at  the  hotel, 
at  which,  though  they  were  not  introduced,  he  drevv^  her 
notice  upon  himself  by  his  evident  admiration  of  her 
charms.     Every  evening  afterwards  the  rustic  swain  was 
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?it  tliG  liotcl,  dressed  in  the  best  lie  could  afford,  and  lo^^e 
soon  pushed  him  forward  to  bring  about  a  speaking- 
acquaintance  with  the  object  of  his  passion.  "With  a 
w^oman's  quick  perception  of  such  things  she  knew  that 
she  was  really  loved ;  and  there  was  something  so  fresh, 
so  sincere,  and  earnest  in  his  attentions,  that  he  rapidly 
won  her  coniidence,  w^hich,  with  a  girl  of  her  age  (seven- 
teen), is  full  half-way  to  her  love.  Already  she  was 
happier  when  walking  dowui  by  the  brook  with  him, 
listening  to  the  simple  eloquence  of  his  love-inspired 
conversation,  than  in  the  midst  of  all  the  glitter  and 
heartless  flirtations  of  the  drawing-room  and  parlor  of 
the  fashionable  hotel.  But  a  few  weeks  took  her  back 
to  the  city,  leaving  a  good  many  tender  memories  behind 
her,  and  carrying  the  entire  w^orld  of  the  young  farmer 
away  with  her  to  Cincinnati ;  and  after  two  weeks  had 
elapsed  he  sent  her  the  following  letter : — 


^^  September 

*'  AIy  Dear  Miss, — When  you  left  this  place  for  your  home  in 
the  city,  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  you  to  correspond  with  me — such  a 
thing  would  be  a  happiness  and  an  honor  too  great  for  me  to 
expect — but  now  that  you  are  gone,  and  I  am  probably  never  to  see 
you  again,  my  heart  forces  me  to  write  to  you,  and  tell  you  what  a 
revolution  you  have  made  in  the  plans  and  prospects  of  my  Hfe,  by 
inspiring  me  with  an  ambition  to  achieve  a  position  which  shall 
render  me  worthy  of  being  loved  by  some  one  as  beautiful  and 
charming  as  yourself.     But  alas!  I  dare  not  hope  that  I  shall  ever 
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fiad  another  so  perfect  in  every  grace,  or  one  who  can  awaken  such 
profound  and  sincere  affection  in  my  heart  as  you  have  inspired. 
You  have  created  within  me  a  new  soul,  and  filled  my  being  v/ith 
emotions  and  admirations  which  I  did  not  know  myself  capable  of 
before.  I  have  awaked  to  a  new  life,  and  entered  into  a  new  world, 
where  all  my  former  surroundings  seem  so  utterly  flat  and  con- 
temptible that  I  am  indescribably  wretched  in  the  midst  of  them. 
I  shall  soon  quit  this  pent-up  life  where  I  now  am,  and  go  out  to 
seek  fortune  and  honor  in  the,  to  me,  untried  field  of  the  world. 
As  it  was  your  beauty  which  first  aroused  my  ambition  to  be  more 
than  what  I  now  am,  and  tempted  me  to  believe  it  possible  for  me 
to  reach  a  point  of  usefulness  and  honor  which  will  entitle  me  to  a 
place  in  such  society  as  yours,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  you 
should  know  what  you  have  so  unconsciously  done.  If  I  succeed 
I  shall  owe  all  to  you,  and  if  I  fail  I  shall  hate  m^^self  the  more  to 
think  that  I  lack  the  natural  ability  to  become  what  your  perfec- 
tions have  made  me  wish  to  be.  But,  I  will  not  fail ;  and  already 
I  dare  to  bless  you  for  all  that  hope  gives  me  in  the  future. 

"  Pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  you,  and  if  jow.  think  it 
unwarrantable,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  all  to  be  charged  to  your  own 
resistless  beauty,  which  has  almost  bewildered  my  senses. 

"  Devotedly  yours,  &c., 


[nWnsT 


THE  ANSWER. 

"  Septeiixbei  22, 18—. 
"  InlRswer  to  your  letter  I  must  confess  that  I  really  hope  you 
are  not  mad,  but  that  you  are  really  in  the  possession  of  all  your 
senses,  and  that  all  you  profess  is  strictly  true ;  for  then  I  shall  have 
a  motive  to  watch  your  career,  and  rejoice  in  every  step  you  take 
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in  the  path  of  honor-  and  fame.  The  world  is  as  untried  a  field  to 
me  as  to  you,  and  if  I  have  been  the  means  of  sending  you  into  it, 
it  is  no  more  than  just  that  you  should  allow  me  to  share  the  bene- 
fit of  your  experience  there.  I  shall  not  fail  to  luait  patiently  to  see 
what  comes  of  your  adventure. 

^^  I  have  not  forgotten  our  httle  rambles  by  the  brook — I  have 
not  forgotten  one  word  I  ever  heard  you  say  while  standing  in  the 
shade  of  that  old  tree  by  the  gate — I  have  not  forgotten  anyiliing — - 
though  I  have  often  wished  that  I  could,  since  I  came  away.  But 
maybe  my  mind  will  not  now  go  back  to  those  scenes  so  often, 
when  I  know  that  you  have  left  them.  I  hope  I  shall  know  where 
you  are,  and  that  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  think  less  kindly 
of  me  than  you  profess  to  now. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"Annie  ."  ■ 

The  young  farmer  is  already  rejoicing  in  the  honor- 
able title  of  "Governor,"  and  has  his  eye  lifted  yet 
higher  np  the  ladder  of  flime.  The  little  city  belle  is  his 
happy  wife,  to  whom  he  still  insists  that  he  owes  all  his 
success,  as  it  was  love  alone  which  inspired  his  ambition,.^ 
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The  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  of  nearly  all 

metropolitan  cities,  show  that  the  traffic  in  love-powders 

is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  present  day. 

•These  drugs  are  probably  a  harmless  piece  of  charlatanry 
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SO  far  as  any  medicinal  effect  is  concerned,  being  designed 
to  catch  the  money  of  the  fools  who  try  them. 

But  in  ancient  times  science  was  really  taxed  to  pro 
duce  artificial  means  whereby  a  cold  lover  might  be 
warmed  into  the  tender  flame. 

The  Thessalian  women  were  famous  for  their  skill  in 
this  kind  of  practice,  which  they  professed  to  accomplish 
by  potions  called  Philtra^  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  both  the  Grreek  and  Eoman  authors.  Juvenal 
in  his  Sixth  Satire  has  these  lines — 

"  This  pedlar  offers  magic  charms,  the  next 
Philters,  by  which  the  husband's  mind's  perplext." 

The  operations  of  these  love-drugs  were  violent  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  often  depriving  those  who  took 
them  of  their  reason.  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
report  that  LucuUus,  the  Eoman,  first  lost  his  reason  and 
afterwards  his  life  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius,  the  poet, 
ended  his  days  in  the  same  way,  and  Caius  Caligula, 
as  Suetonius  affirms,  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  madness 
by  a  philter  given  him  by  his  wife. 

Ovid  condemned  these  medicines  of  love  in  the  fol 
lowing  lines : 

"  All  poisonous  drugs  and  necromantic  arts 
Ne'er  move  the  scornful  maids'  relentless  hearts, 
They  but  distract  the  senses,  seize  the  brain, 
And  Yenus'  rites  and  mysteries  profane." 
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Several  of  the  ingredients  of  these  love-poticns  are 
mentioned  by  Apuleius : 

''  From  every  part  tliey  magic  draughts  procure, 
For  that  much-famed  Antipathes  they  seek 
PillSj  filHts,  and  those  love-enforcing  birds, 
Eoots  too,  and  baneful  herbs,  and  sappy  sprigs 
With  scarlet  oaks  and  the  hippomanes." 


-0- 


LOYE-SICK. 

Love-sickness,  or  love-madness,  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind  which  springs  from  disappointed  love.  However 
much  philosophers  and  phlegmatic  natures  may  laugh 
at  the  idea,  it  is  nevertheless  as  well  proved  that  men 
and  women  go  mad  from  too  much  love,  or  from  dis- 
appointment in  love,  as  that  they  are  crazed  by  other 
causes. 

Moore  has  four  charming  lines  which  express  this 
excess  of  the  tender  passion  : 

"  To  feel  that  we  adore, 
To  that  refined  excess, 
The  heart  could  break  with  more, 
Yet  could  not  live  with  less.'* 

This  disease  is  sometimes  called  a  hrcken-heari^  and 
the  poet  says,  intimating  the  impossibility  of  curing  it — 
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^^  The  only  place  for  a  broken  heart 
Lies  in  the  hollow  earth." 

In  tile  '^Maid's  Tiagedy"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletclier 
there  is  the  following  description  of  a  love-sick  maiden : 

"  This  lady 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth :  the  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  j)lace  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders,  she  will  sing 
The  mournfull'st  things  that  ever  ears  have  heard. 
And  sigh  and  sing  again ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies  in  their  wanton  blood, 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will  with  so  sad  a  look    •■ 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end, 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away.'* 

The  following  are  this  unhappy  maiden's  own  words, 
which  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  sick- 
ness that  brings  her  to  the  tomb. 
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"  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearte  of  the  dismal  yew  ; 
Maidens,  willoiv  hranclies  hear  ;  say  I  died  true: 
My  love  iv as  false,  hut  I  was  firm  from  my  hour  ofhirth^ 
Upon  my  buried  body  lay  lightly  gentle  earth. 
Madam,  good  night ; — may  no  discontent 
Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you;  but  if  there  do, 
Enquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan, 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve, 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.     Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas,  you  may  displease  him,  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead, 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  story  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  v/hen  I  go  to  earth : 
With  flattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round, 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  perjuries  of  men. 

Thomson  seems  to  liaYe  been  of  the  opinion  that  all 
loYers  were  Yerging  on  the  brink  of  the  love-sickness. 

"  A  lover  is  the  very  fool  of  nature. 
Made  sick  by  his  own  wantonness  of  thought. 
This  fever' d  fancy." 

SoPHONiSBA,  Act  iii.  2. 
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LIPS. 


Jules  Viard  says,  ^^The  woman  who  has  delivered 
you  her  mouth,  has  already  delivered  you  all." 

Voltaire  has  an  exquisite  verse  on  this  subject,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation :  ^^  If  you 
press  a  beautiful  breast  and  beautiful  arms,  they  may 
not  return  your  caresses;  but  kiss  the  mouth,  and  it 
answers  with  the  soul.  The  soul  flies  to  those  ruby 
lips ;  the  two  make  but  one,  and  it  is  a  paradise." 

Perhaps  these  French  authors  state  the  danger  of 
granting  full  possession  of  the  lips  a  little  too  strongly, 
but  nearly  all  the  poets  have  confirmed  this  judgment. 
The  following  quaint  old  lines  are  from  Drummond: 

"  Dear  life  when  I  do  touch 
Those  coral  ports  of  bhss, 
Which  still  themselves  do  kiss, 
And  sweetly  me  invite  to  do  as  much ; 
All  panting  on  thy  lips 
My  heart  my  life  dom  leave, 
No  sense  my  senses  have, 
And  inward  powers  do  feel  a  strange  eclipse : 
This  death  so  heavenly  well 
Doth  me  so  please,  that  I 
Would  never  longer  seek  in  sense  to  dwell, 
If  that  e'er  thus  I  only  could  but  die.'* 

The  following  is  from  an"  anonymous  French  poet : 
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*'  And  from  that  dewy  panting  lip 
Such  sweet,  such  bahiiy  dews  I  sip,  . 
As  bathe  the  newly  op'ning  flower 
That  blooms  in  some  ambrosial  bower, 
'Midst  heavenly  joys  I  seem  to  rove, 
And  taste  the  neetar'd  feasts  of  love." 

*'  Sweet  are  those  lips  so  ruby  bright, 

Like  twin  rose-buds  in  vernal  weather 
When  their  young  beauties  burst  in  sight. 
Oh !  thou  art  lovely  altogether. 


BoNNEFARa 


"  The  kiss  that  she  left  on  my  lip, 

Lilce  a  dew-drop  shall  lingering  lie ; 
'Twas  nectar  she  gave  me  to  sip, 
'Twas  nectar  I  drank  in  her  sigh. 

'•  The  dew  that  distilPd  in  that  kiss, 
To  my  soul  Avas  voluptuous  wine; 
Ever  since,  it  is  drunk  with  the  bhss. 
And  feels  a  dchrium  divine." 


Moore. 


Mrs.  Helen  Eicli  is  tlie  authoress  of  a  beautiful  poem 
entitled  ''  My  Irisli  Lass,"  in  wliicli  Cupid  is  represented 
as  bathing  in  the  dimples  that  lie  near  her  dewy  lips : 

"  And  oft  his  downy  wing  he  dips 
Within  the  dimples  deep  that  lie. 
So  near  the  ruby  snare,  thy  lips. 

And  wounds  the  helpless  passer-by." 
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MAD. 


Almost  every  village  in  the  world  has  at  least  one 
poor  love-crazed  maid,  who  wanders  up  and  down,  the 
sport  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion for  the  old  people,  who  remember  the  time  when 
the  long  dreaming  night  fell  upon  her  intellect. 

The  story  of  the  betrayal  and  ruin  is  about  the  same 
in  every  place;  and  the  characteristics  of  the  love-mad- 
ness are  varied  only  by  the  monotony  of  despair,  and 
the  fitful  gleams  of  discordant  merriment  that  flasli  out 
through  the  rifted  brain. 

The  following  quaint  poem,  called  the  "  Mad  Maid's 
Song,"  written  by  Eobert  Herrick  in  1630,  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  crazed  lover : 

"  G-ood-morrow  to  the  day  so  fair, 
Good-morrow,  sir,  to  you  ; 
Good-morrow  to  mine  own  torn  liair, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew. 

"  Good-morrow  to  this  primrose,  too, 
Good-morrow  to  each  maid 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 
Wherein  my  love  is  laid. 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me !  woe,  woe  is  me, 
Alack  and  well-a-day ! 
For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 
Which  bore  my  love  away. 

8* 
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t-  T"i  .-qpIj-  i;^ij^  [y^  your  bonnet  brave, 
I'll  seek  him  in  your  eyes ; 
Nay,  now  I  think  they've  made  his  grave, 
I'  the  bed  of  strawberries. 

"  Pray  hurt  him  not, — though  he  be  dead, 
He  knows  well  who  do  love  him ; 
And  who  with  green  turfs  reared  his  head, 
And  who  do  rudely  move  him. 

"  He's  soft  and  tender,  pray  take  heed, 
With  bands  of  cowslip  bind  him. 
And  bring  him  home — ^but  'tis  decreed 
That  I  shall  never  find  him." 


MARRIAQE, 

Dr.  Jolmson  says,  "  Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate 
of  nature;  men  and  women  are  made  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  each  other,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be 
persuaded,  but  that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of 
happiness." 

Marriage  has  been  by  all  nations,  whether  civilized  or 
barbarous,  ancient  or  modern,  held  in  respect  and  vene- 
ration.    Only  the  dissolute  and  the  foolish  scoff  at  it. 

"  Hail,  wedded  love !  mysterious  bond,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  property, 
In  Paradise  of  all  thino:s  common  else. 
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By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason^  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Eolations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known." 

Milton. 

A  quaint  old  author  wrote  a  humorous  piece  entitled 
'*  Geographical  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Matrimony," 
which,  notwithstanding  its  length,  I  will  quote  entire. 

"  The  Isle  of  Matrimony  is  situated  on  the  extremities  of  the  torrid 
and  frozen  zones,  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  air  must 
be  very  variable  and  unsettled,  as  the  bitterest  cold  morning  has 
been  frequently  known  to  succeed  the  warmest  evening.  During 
the  spring,  this  island  experiences  the  most  sultry  heats,  and  this  to 
so  great  an  excess,  that  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants  are  frequently 
turned,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  island  rising  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  in  which  are  found  so  many  lunatics.  The  summers,  how- 
ever, are  more  temperate  and  refreshing,  and  the  gentle  breezes  that 
are  wafted  from  the  continent  of  Prudence  sometimes  remove  the 
boils  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  spring.  The  autumn  is  a 
busy  and  disagreeable  season,  for  then  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
inhabitant  is  perpetually  employed  in  the  care  of  their  tender  vineSj 
.n  bringing  their  fruit  to  perfection,  and  in  finding  a  proper  market 
for  them ;  but  many  of  their  vines  are  frequently  destroyed  in  their 
bloom  by  too  tender  a  treatment,  and  still  more  are  ruined  by  the 
pestiferous  blights  from  the  eastern  regions  of  Luxury.  The  win- 
ters in  this  island  are  horrible  indeed;  for  howling  and  freezing 
winds  from  the  dreary  regions  of  the  north  confine  tho  inhabitants 
to  their  houses,  and  sometimes  to  their  beds.     At  this  season  the 
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men  grow  fretful  and  surly^  and  the  women  loquacious,  and  scold 
immoderately. 

*'  There  is-one  thing  peculiar  to  this  island  (if  we  may  believe  what 
Yoltaire  sajs),  Hhat  strangers  are  desirous  of  settling  there,  while 
its  natural  inhabitants  would  be  gladly  banished  from  it.'  Whoever 
takes  up  his  abode  on  this  island,  must,  by  the  laws  of  it,  connect 
himself  with  a  partner,  and  such  partnership  nothing  can  dissolve 
but  the  death  of  one  of  them,  in  which  case  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  the  surviving  party  has  instantly  quitted  this  island 
and  returned  to  it  no  more.  When  strangers  first  come  here,  they 
are  highly  delighted  with  the  external  appearance  of  harmony  be- 
tween each  person  and  their  partner ;  but  they  no  sooner  make  a 
settlement  here  themselves,  than  they  find  that  the  nocturnal  dis- 
ease, called  by  the  inhabitants  a  curtain  lecture^  destroys  all  their 
felicity. 

"  Among  the  politer  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  it  is  very 
unfashionable  for  two  partners  to  be  seen  in  the  same  company ; 
and  it  is  too  common  for  one  to  connive  at  the  other's  dealing  in 
coniraband  goods,  though  the  laws  are  very  severe  against  it,  and 
punish  the  offenders  with  heavy  fines  and  disgrace.  Yet  the  law 
has  no  terrors  for  many.  The  arms  of  this  island,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others,  are,  a  plain  ring,  or,  on  a  field,  sable,  the 
supporters,  Bacchus  and  Morpheus ;  the  motto,  Misericordia  mihi ! 
and  the  crest,  a  death's  head  upon  an  hour-glass.  The  usual  diver- 
sion of  these  people  is  cards,  with  which  both  parties  frequently  try 
who  shall  first  ruin  the  other;  but  matrimonial  partners  are  nevei 
suffered  to  play  in  the  same  company,  unless  their  behavior  announces 
them  utter  strangers  to  each  other. 

^'People  in  general,  on  their  first  settlement  in  this  island,  are,  as 
it  were,  enchanted  with  tlie  beautiful  appearance  of  what  is  here 
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called  the  Honey  Moon;  but  many  of  them,  before  they  have  a  month 
inhabited  the  island,  find  that  what  appeared  to  them  at  first  as  a 
most  resplendent  luminary,  is  nothing  but  a  phantom,  a  mere  vapor 
of  the  imagination.  Yet  this  island  may  be  considered  as  tlie  gar- 
den of  pleasure  and  the  centre  of  all  human  happiness,  in  compari- 
son to  Bachelor's  Island,  which  is  the  abode  of  vexation,  the  den  of 
discontent,  and  the  vale  of  misery." 


MEK 

"Women  are  often  poor  judges  of  men.  If  a  man  is 
simply  agreeable  to  a  woman,  she  is  apt  to  invest  iiim 
witli  attributes  wbich.  belong  more  to  herself  than  to  him. 
An  inexperienced  and  generous-minded  girl,  who  is  all 
sincerity  and  affection  herself,  is  in  great  danger  of  attri- 
buting to  every  man  who  approaches  her  with  a  show 
of  tenderness  and  love,  the  natural  truth  and  sincerity  of 
her  own  heart. 

Women  ought  to  understand  that  when  men's  purposes 
are  most  guilty  in  relation  to  them,  they  put  on  the  most 
plausible  garb  of  seeming  sincerit}^  and  truth. 

^'  Thou  knowest  not  man ;  not  nature's  man, 
But  only  him  who  in  smooth  studied  words 
Of  polished  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  born  whose  secret  soul 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts, 
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Foul  fantasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams. 
Was  ever  open  to  another's  scan." 

Baillie,  De  Monfort^  Act  i.  2. 

^'  What  is  man. 

When  the  Vv^orst  heart  can  wear  a  brow  of  virtue, 

And  false  appearances  smile  us  to  destruction  ? 

And  yet,  what  is  he  not,  when  crown'd  with  truth. 

With  every  social  virtue  ?" 

More's  Regulus. 

Law,  in  his  ^^  Serious  Call,"  gives  this  excellent  advice 
to  young  girls — ^'  But  above  all  avoid  the  conversation  of 
fine-bred  fops  and  beau^x,  and  hate  nothing  more  than  the 
idle  discou^rse,  the  flattery,  and  compliments  of  that  sort 
of  men ;  for  they  are  the  shame  of  their  own  sex,  and 
ought  to  be  the  abhorrence  of  yours." 

But  if  enthusiastic  young  girls  are  liable  to  over-esti- 
mate the  virtues  of  their  beaux,  there  are  women  who 
are  certainly  in  no  danger  of  making  such  a  mistake.  A 
maiden  lady  says  that  a  woman  marrying  nowadays, 
must  wed  a  pair  of  rejected  joants,  a  box  of  buttonless 
shirts,  six  bottles  of  hair  oil,  a  little  chest  of  patent  medi- 
cines with  the  labels  in  the  French  language,  a  mass  of 
unpaid  tailors'  bills,  a  broken  constitution,  with  a  brain 
which  considers  business  a  ridiculous  as  well  as  a  vulgar 
way  of  spending  life. 

The  woman  who  has  such  an  idea  of  men  has  certainly 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  remaining  "single." 
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MEETINa  OF  LOYEKS. 

The  secret  meeting  of  lovers,  tliougli  too  often,  alas !  a 
dangerous  tiling,  is  nevertheless  a  sweet  and  fascinating 
occasion,  on  which  the  heart  tastes  the  rapture  of  partak- 
ing of  forbidden  fruit,  without  the  painful  sting  of  vice, 
or  even  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing. 

A  maid  who  is  innocent  and  truthful  herself,  but  who 
bashfully  shrinks  from  having  her  mamma  know  that  she 
is  in  love,  will  consent  to  meet  her  lover  in  some  sly  nook 
of  the  garden,  or  down  in  the  glen  by  the  side  of  a  cascade 
.(for  lovers  will  naturally  choose  the  most  romantic  spot  for 
such  an  interview),  and  then  if  she  happens  to  arrive  at 
the  appointed  place  first,  how  sly,  and  soft,  and  fleet, 
seem  to  fall  the  footsteps  of  the  minutes  that  pass  before 
his  arrival!  How  her  breath  stops,  and  her  heart  comes 
up  into  her  mouth,  and  listens  at  every  rustling  of  a  leaf, 
or  stray  sound  from  the  distant  village ;  every  noise,  if  it 
is  only  the  wind  creaking  the  old  fences,  is  converted 
into  his  step,  and  every  shadow  that  the  flitting  clouds 
throw  into  the  winding  path  for  a  single  happy  second, 
assumes  his  shape.  Her  heart  is  so  full  of  him,  that  the 
whole  world,  to  her  imagination,  contains  nothing  but 
him.  But  he  comes!  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
memory  of  our  own  youthful  days  forces  the  author  and 
D3ader  to  step  aside  and  leave  this  loving  pair  to  the 
secresy  which   they   have   sought.     Come  along — that 
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sweet  little  noise  you  hear  is  notliing  but  a  Larmless 
young  bird  picking  cherries. 

In  a  tragedy  called  ''  Bussy  D'Ambois "  written  in 
1613,  hy  Chapman,  there  is  the  following  passage  descrip- 
tive of  the  enchantment  of  this  love-meeting. : 

''  ISTow  all  the  peaceful  Regents  of  the  Night, 
Silently-gliding  exhalations, 

Languishing  V7inds,  and  murmuring  Falls  of  Waters, 
Sadness  of  Heart,  and  Ominous  Secureness, 
Enchantment's  dead  Sleeps ;  all  the  Friends  of  Rest, 
That  ever  wrought  upon  the  life  of  man ; 
Extend  your  utmost  strengths,  and  this  charm' d  hour 
Fix  like  the  centre ;  make  the  violent  wheels 
Of  Time  and  Fortune  stand ;  and  great  Existence, 
The  Maker's  Treasury,  now  not  seem  to  be 
To  all  but  my  approaching  friend  and  me." 

Again  on  the  same  subject : 

*'  Here's  nought  but^vhispering  with  us:  like  a  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  when  the  silent  air 
Lays  her  soft  ear  close  to  the  earth,  to  harken 
For  that,  she  fears  is  coming  to  afflict  her.'* 


■o- 


MODESTY. 


Modesty  in  woman  is  the  charm  of  charms — it  is  like 
the  mantle  of  green  to  nature,  without  which  she  is  a 
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desert,  or  a  morass.  It  is  modesty  wliicli  supplies  tlie  very 
nerves  and  soul  to  beautj^  "  A  fair  woman,  vatliout  vir- 
tue," saith  the  Bible,  "is  like  palled  wine."  It  is  a  woman's 
point  of  honor ^  wliich  slie  can  never  allow  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Her  honor,  like  the-  snow,  is  melted 
with  the  slightest  touch.  It  is  like  rose-water  in  a  beau- 
tiful glass :  break  but  the  glass,  and  how  doth  the  fra- 
grant essence  embrace  the  dust,  and  lose  for  ever  its 
charming  sweetness ! 

The  following  gem,  from  a  comedj^  entitled  ^^The 
Rewards  of  Virtue,"  by  John  Fountain,  printed  in  1661, 
is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a  modest  woman  assailed  with  a 
dishonorable  proposal. 

"  When  I  first 
Mention'd  the  business  to  her  all  alone, 
Poor  soul,  she  blush' d,  as  if  already  she 
Had  done  some  harm  by  hearing  of  me  speak; 
Whilst  from  her  pretty  eyes  two  fountains  ran 
So  true,  so  native,  down  her  fairest  cheeks  ; 
As  if  she  thought  herself  obliged  to  cry, 
'Cause  all  the  world  was  not  as  good  as  she." 


smgs 


MOONLIGHT. 
Moonlight  is  a   charming  thing  to   lovers.      Byron 

"  The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief," 
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And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  quite  as  much  histo- 
rical as  poetical  truth  in  this  line.  The  noble  poet 
adds — 

^'  There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control; 
The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor  which  is  not  repose." 

Some  of  the  finest  lines  ever  written  by  Shafcspeare 
were  on  the  captivating  beauty  of  moonlight. 

^'  How  sweet  the  moonhght  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sound  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Becomes  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ! 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  I 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.  1. 

Home  has  a  fine  passage  on  the  sanctity  of  moon- 
light— 
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*^  How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene ! 
The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Through  skies,  where  I  could  count  each  little  star. 
The  fanning  west  wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves ; 
The  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed, 
Descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown." 

Douglas,  Act  iv.  1. 


MODERATIOK 

Moderation  in  love  is  not  a  popular  idea  with  roman- 
tic lovers,  notwithstanding  tliey  are  all  familiar  with  the 
maxim,  that  "  hot  love  is  soon  cold."  But  still  they 
wish  to  be  ^'  loved  madly,"  as  it  is  called,  and  would  pre- 
fer open  disdain  to  prudent  moderation  in  the  conduct 
of  a  lover.  Thomas  Carew,  the  poet  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  gave  expression  to  this  idea  in  the  following 
song : — 

^'  Grive  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brings  equal  ease  unto  my  pain ; 

The  temperature  affords  me  none : 
Either  extreme  of  love  or  hate, 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 
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^^  Give  me  a  storm ;  if  it  be  love — 
Like  Danae  in  a  golden  sliower, 

I  swim  in  pleasure ;  if  it  prove 
Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 

My  vulture  hopes ;  and  he's  possess'd 
Of  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  releas'd. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain; 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain.'* 


MOKEY. 

The  connexioii  between  love  and  money  is  tliat  which 
exists  between  the  pawnbroker  and  the  yictim  of  misfor- 
tune. Money  can  buy  the  counterfeit  of  love,  but  never 
love  itself. 

But  still,  from  the  day  that  Jupiter  won  the  lovely 
Danae  with  a  shower  of  gold,  to  the  present  hour,  money 
has  been  held  one  of  the  chief  doors  which  open  to  the 
heart  of  love. 

Cowley  has  paraphrased  the  Sixteenth  Ode  of  the 
Third  Book  of  Horace,  in  which  the  conversion  of  Jupi- 
ter into  a  golden  shower  is  attributed  to  a  lesson  which 
Venus  gave  the  great  god  iii  the  art  of  love — 

"  She  tau£>ht  the  am'rous  dove 
A  magical  receipt  in  love, 
Which  arm'd  him  stronger,  and  which  helped  him  more, 
Than  all  his  thunder  did,  and  his  almightyship  before. 
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She  taught  him  love's  elixir,  by  which  art 

His  godhead  into  gold  he  did  convert ; 

JSTo  guards  did  then  his  passage  stay, 
He  pass'd  with  ease,  gold  luas  the  word; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 

Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce." 

Marriage  for  money  is  of  much,  more  frequent  occar- 
rence  than  love  for  tlie  same  coin.  On  this  subject  of 
marrying  for  money  the  gifted  Miss  Mulock  makes  the 
following  just  observation: — 

"  Marriage  ought  always  to  be  a  question  not  of  necessity,  but 
choice.  Every  girl  ought  to  he  taught  that  a  hasty,  loveless  union 
stamps  upon  her  as  foul  dishonor  as  one  of  those  connexions  which 
omit  the  legal  ceremony  altogether — and  that,  however  pale,  dreary, 
and  toilsome  a  single  life  may  be,  unhappy  married  life  must  be  ten- 
fold worse,  an  ever-haunting  temptation,  an  incurable  regret,  a  tor- 
ment from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  death." 

Susanna  Blamire,  a  Scotch  poetess  of  the  last  century, 
wrote  a  fine  poem  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  opening  verse : — 

"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  liae  to  spare, 
Gin  yell  consent  to  be  his  bride, 

Nor  think  o'  Donald  mair. 
Oh,  wha  wad  buy  a  silken  gown 

Wi'  a  puir  broken  heart  ? 
Or  what's  to  me  a  siller  crown, 

Gin  frae  my  love  I  part  '^"' 
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Eicli  old  men  often  buy  young  girls  in  mariiage,  and 
quite  as  often,  perhaps,  repent  of  liaving  done  so.  Burnsf 
lias  a  eliaracteristic  little  poem  on  this  subject,  of  ^vhich 
the  following  are  the  first  and  last  verses  : — 

"  What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  younc(  lassif^ 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  maa  ? 
Bad  luck  to  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnie, 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian' ! 

"  My  auld  Auntie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavor  to  follow  her  plan ; 
I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heartbreak  him, 
An'  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan." 


MUSIC. 

Virey  says,  "Love  invented  music;  it  has  taught  it 
even  to  animals.  The  more  amorous  the  birds  are,  the 
more  they  make  their  sweet  voices  heard." 

And  Eicard  tells  us  that,  "It  is  in  learning  music 
that  many  young  hearts  *  learn  love ;' "  and  he  might 
have  added  of  tine  same  teacher  too^  for  it  is  rarely  ever 
that  a  young  girl  escapes  getting  in  love  with  her  music 
teacher,  if  he  is  a  gentleman, — for  which  reason  discreet 
parents  invariably  employ  ladies  to  teach  their  romantic 
daughters  the  accomplishment  of  music 
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Shakspeare  recognises  this  power  of  music  over  the 
senses  in  these  lines — • 

^'  'Tis  good ;  though  music  oft  hath  such  a  charm 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm.'* 

And  again — 

"  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 
Grive  me  excess  of  it,  that  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.. 
That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall ; 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  hke  the  sweet  south,   . 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odors." 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  1.  1. 

Carew  wrote,  in  1630,  a  little  poem  on  ^^  Celia  Sing- 
ing," in  which  is  the  following  verse — 

"  You  think  that  love  can  convey 

No  other  way 
But  through  the  eyes  into  the  heart 

This  fatal  dart  ; 
Close  up  those  casements,  and  but  hear 

This  syren  sing. 

And  on  the  wing 
Of  her  sweet  voice  it  shall  appear 
That  love  can  enter  at  the  ear." 
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NO. 

For  a  little  word,  this  is  a  tremendous  one  in  love. 
When  it  is  really  a  negative,  it  is  a  funeral  bell  rung 
out  with  one  ruthless  blow  over  the  departure  of  the  last 
hope  in  a  lover's  breast. 

But  no  often  means  yes  in  love.  A  refusal  may  be  so 
spoken  as  to  amount  to  a  promise.  A  chastisement  may 
be  so  administered  as  to  be  really  a  caress. 

Charles  de  Bernard  says,  ^'  In  love  the  virtuous  woman 
says  no  ;  the  passionate,  yes  ;  the  capricious,  yes  and  no ; 
the  coquette  says  neither  yes  nor  no." 

Alfred  de  Musset,  the  clever  French  poet,  says,  *'  The 
woman  that  really  means  to  refuse  is  content  to  say  no ; 
the  one  that  explains  wishes  to  be  further  persuaded." 

"  The  whispered  no — how  httle  meant         ^ 
Sweet  falsehood  that  endears  consent  I" 

In  a  song  by  C.  C.  Burr  there  is  the  following  verse : 

"  I  asked  her  for  a  kiss  so  sly, 

As  we  stood  near  the  tide  of  Tanna ; 
Her  lips  said  ^  no' — ^but  in  her  eye 
There  was  a  ^yes!'     0  bonny  Anna! 
Near  the  sunny  banks  of  Tanna, 
By  the  softly  winding  Tanna, 
Her  lips  said  ^no' — but  her  blue  eye 
Spoke  such  a  ^  yes' — 0  bonny  Anna. 
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NOVELTY. 


Great  is  novelty  in  love — so  great  tliat  tlie  French, 
poets  have  quite  generally  agreed  in  declaring  that,  the 
novelty  over,  the  best  part  of  love  is  gone. 

Balzac  says,  ^^  Almost  always  love  dies  when  the 
novelty  is  no  more." 

Eochefoucauld  says,  ^^  Novelty  to  love,  like  bloom  to 
fruit,  gives  a  lustre  which,  is  easily  effaced ;  but  it  never 
returns," 


NOW. 

The  only  time  that  love  is  sure  of  is  the  present.  It 
knows  what  it  now  enjoys,  but  it  has  an  uncertain  lease 
of  to-morrow.  This  fact  is  well  put  by  a  Greek  poet 
who,  in  answer  to  a  lady  that  promised  a  kiss  *^  to-mor- 
row," wrote  this  epigram — 

'^  ^  To-morrow,' — This  to-morrow  ne'er  is  seen, 
Habitual  plea  of  dilatory  spleen. 
To  me  be  kind  to-day ; — nor  others  give 
What  I,  to-morrow's  fool,  shall  ne'er  receive. 
*  This  evening.' — What's  a  woman's  evening  ?    Years  I 
Evening  that  comes  too  late  when  beauty  disappears.'* 

Etheridge  wrote  a  song  which  was  popular  in  "  Old 
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England"  long  ago,  tliat  celebrates  the  importance  of 
the  now  in  love. 

"  It  is  not,  Celia,  in  our  power 

To  say  how  long  our  love  will  last ; 
It  may  be  we  within  this  hour 

May  lose  the  joys  we  now  do  taste: 
The  blessed  that  immortal  be 
From  change  of  love  are  only  free. 

"  Then  since  we  mortal  lovers  are, 

Ask  not  how  long  our  love  will  last ; 

But  while  it  does,  let  us  take  care 
Each  minute  be  with  pleasure  past : 

Were  it  not  madness  to  deny 

To  live,  because  we're  sure  to  die  ?'* 


KECTAR. 

Nectar  was  tlie  drink  of  the  gods,  which  gave  delicionit 
gaiety,  and  the  sweet  intoxication  of  joy,  to  all  their  fes- 
tive occasions. 

Sappho  welcomes  Yenns  to  a  banquet,  at  which  nedar 
was  to  be  the  great  treat : 

"  Yenus,  come !  forsake  the  sky 
For  this  our  banquet's  gayety . 
Come — ^while  the  golden  beakers  gleam, 
The  nectar  mix  in  purple  stream ; 
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Fill  to  these  gentle  friends  the  wine : 
Mine  are  these,  and  these  are  thine." 

This  imaginary  drink  of  the  gods  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  word  with  the  poets  for  the  real  sweetness  of  a 
lovely  woman's  lips.     Thus  the  very  thirsty  Mr,  Sheri 
dan,  as  I  believe  I  have  elsewhere  quoted,  sings: 

"  I  ne'er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip, 
But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip.'* 

A  lover  who  sees  a  sparrow  kissing  his  sweetheart's 
lips,  addressed  her  these  lines : 

"  My  Anna,  why  let  sparrows  sip 
The  nectar  from  your  rosy  hp  ? 
Ask  but  your  heart — it  will  suggest, 
They  value  not  what  makes  me  blest." 


OATHS. 

Lovers  are  generally  full  of  oaths — swearing  of  the 
boundlessness  and  constancy  of  their  affections.  But 
women  may  never  wisely  nor  safely  confide  in  such 
extravagant  professions. 

Catulle  says,  ^'  The  women  ought  not  to  believe  the 
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oaths  of  men,  because  it  costs  tliem  nothing  to  swear  and 
to  promise." 

Ninon  de  I'Bnclos  says,  ^'  Oaths  are  false  money,  with 
which  Ave  pay  the  sacrifice  of  love." 

Eicard  humorously  remarks  that  ^'  We  deceive  the 
little  girls  with  dolls,  and  the  big  ones  with  oaths." 

There  is  no  oath  that  makes  so  many  perjurers  as  the 
oath  of  love. 

The  following  little  scrap  is  entitled  "The  Lover's 
Oath." 

"  By  Diana's  silver  car, 
By  the  bright  Hesperian  star, 
By  Aurora's  bkishing  cheek, 
By  pale  Eve  with  farewell  meek, 
By  the  golden  noon-day  bright. 
By  the  sphere-bespangled  night, 
By  the  nectar-breathing  rose. 
By  each  tender  plant  that  blows. 
By  the  daisy-sprinkled  plain. 
By  the  azure-bosomed  main. 
By  the  flow'ry  n^argined  rills,  . 
By  the  woods  and  by  the  hills. 
By  all  pretty  things  that  move. 
By  yourself,  all  sweets  above, 
You,  and  only  you,  I  love." 
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OBSTACLES. 


Obstacles  are  whetstones  to  love.  They  are  the  great 
incentives  of  a  desire  to  overcome  them,  of  which  love  has 
all  the  benefit.  They  have  often  created,  often  revived, 
often  perpetuated,  but  never  destroyed  love.  They 
impart  a  peculiar  zest  to  an  intrigue,  which  would  with- 
out them  have  perished  with  languor  and  wearisomeness. 
Obstacles  in  love  work  like  mountains  and  hills  of  trees 
interspersed  through  the  country,  which  interrupt  the 
prospect  only  to  make  it  more  agreeable  and  charming. 

In  a  tragi-comedy  by  John  Webster  written  in  1623, 
and  entitled  the  ^'Devil's  Law  Case,"  there  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  illustrative  of  the  spur  that  obstacles  applj 
to  love. 

''  Let  those  that  would  oppose  this  union, 
Grow  ne'er  so  subtle,  and  entangle  themselves 
In  their  own  work  hke  spiders  ;  while  we  two 
Haste  to  our  noble  wishes ;  and  presume, 
The  hindrance  of  it  will  breed  more  delight, — 
As  black  copartaments  show  gold  more  bright." 


OGLE. 


Ogling  is  fixing  the  eyes  amorously  upon  a  woman  as 
if  in  the  operation  of  trying  to  mesmerize  her.     This  is  a 
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method  of  attack  practised  by  old  roues  and  worn-out 
women-liunters,  wliose  lascivious  souls  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  likely  to  insure  success.  And  they  are 
quite  sure  to  succeed  in  disgusting  every  woman  tliey 
come  near,  who  is  not  as  vicious  as  themselves. 

Men  oglers  are  bad  enough,  but  for  a  woman  to  prac- 
tise such  tricks  is  disgusting  beyond  expression. 

There  is  an  old  song  by  Sir  W".  Young  which  S'lffi- 
ciently  chastises  ogling  women  : 

"  Grood  madam,  when  ladies  are  willing, 
A  man  must  needs  look  like  a  fool ; 
For  me  I  would  not  give  a  shilling 
For  one  that  can  love  without  rule. 

'*  At  least  you  should  wait  for  our  offers, 
iSTor  snatch  like  old  maids  in  despair ; 
If  you've  lived  to  these  years  without  proffers 
Your  sighs  are  now  lost  in  the  air. 

•JC  ^  ^  JjC  Jyt  ^  ^  Sfi 

"  That  you're  in  a  terrible  taking 
From  all  your  fond  oglings  I  see ; 
But  the  fruit  that  will  fall  without  shaking, 
Indeed  is  too  mellow  for  mo." 


OLD  BACHELORS. 

Old  bachelors  were  always  objects  of  pity  and  ridicule; 
and  in  the  states  of  Greece  and  Kome  they  were  fined 
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and  punislied  bj  statute.  When  Camillas  and  Postliu- 
mius  were  censors,  they  enacted  a  law  that  old  bachelors 
should  pay  a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  fine,  into  the 
public  treasury.  And  if  they  complained,  or  paid  the 
fine  unwillingly,  they  were  further  punished  by  a  public 
reprimand. 

Lycurgus  set  a  mark  of  infamy  on  old  bachelors  by 
debarring  them  from  the  shows  of  young  women,  -who 
performed  several  public  exercises  undressed.  And  the 
Archons  ordered  them  to  go  round  the  Forum  naked  in 
winter  time,  singing  as  they  went  round,  a  song,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  their  own  disgrace. 

We  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  that  ^4n  Sparta,  the 
women,  on  a  certain  festal  day,  dragged  the  old  bachelors 
round  about  an  altar,  and  beat  them  with  rods :  that  to 
avoid  the  scandal  arising  from  this  deed,  they  might 
become  lovers  of  children,  and  in  good  time  betake  them- 
selves to  marriage." 

Plutarch  tells  the  following  story  of  the  philosopher 
Thales,  which  shows  what  interest  the  wise  men  of 
Greece  took  in  the  bachelor  question : — "  Solon  being 
with  Thales  on  a  visit  at  Miletus,  wondered  he  was  alto- 
gether indifferent  about  marrying  and  having  children. 
Thales  for  that  time  was  silent :  but  letting  a  few  days 
pass,  he  procured  a  stranger  to  say,  he  had  left  Athens 
ten  days  ago.  Solon  asking  if  there  were  any  news  at 
Athens,  the  man  being  instructed  what  to  say,  answered, 
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there  were  none  other  but  that  a  certain  youth  was  car- 
ried out  to  be  buried,  and  the  whole  city  attended  his 
funeral ;  for  he  was  the  son  (as  it  was  reported)  of  an 
honorable  man,  and  the  first  of  the  citizens  for  virtue-; 
yet  he  was  not  present;  but,  they  said,  he  had  been 
gone  a  journey  a  long  time.  How  unhappy  is  he,  said 
Solon !  what  is  his  name  ?  I  heard  his  name^  said  the 
man,  but  I  don't  remember  ;  only  that  there  was  a  great 
talk  of  his  wisdom  and  justice.  Thus,  at  every  answer, 
Solon  increasing  in  fear,  and  at  last  being  quite 
affrighted,  he  himself  suggested  a  name  to  the  stranger, 
and  inquired  if  the  deceased  were  not  called  the  son  of 
Solon  ?  "When  the  man  answered,  yes,  he  began  to  beat 
his  head,  and  to  do  and  say  whatever  occurs  to  them  who 
suffer  greatly.  Then  Thales  took  him  up,  and  laughing, 
said :  These  things,  0  Solon,  have  kept  me  from  marrj^- 
ing,  and  from  having  children,  which  disturb  even  yon 
so  much,  though  a  man  of  the  greatest  constancy.  But 
be  comforted  about  the  report,  for  it  is  not  true." 


OLD  MAIDS. 

Old  maids  are,  if  possible,  more  laughed  ai  man  old 
bachelors,  though  I  know  not  with  what  reason.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  old  bachelors  are   such  from 
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clioice,  while  old  maids  are  so  from  necessity.  Public 
impression  is  liore  again  at  fault,  at  least  in  some  cases 
wliore  women  remain  single  from  their  own  desire.  But 
those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  real  old  maid  are  a 
class  of  females  who  by  no  means  of  their  own  free 
choice  array  themselves  in  virgin  white ;  but  like  certain 
desolate  countries  of  the  middle  ages,  they  continue  free 
because  no  one  ever  thought  them  worth  the  trouble  of 
conquest.  They  have  outlived  their  time,  and,  like  cer- 
tain unskilful  archers,  bent  their  bow  till  it  broke : 

"  Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Young  without  lovers, — old  without  a  friend." 

When  this  old  maid  has  flirted  away  the  heyday  oi 
her  youth  until  she  is  a  sour  and  superannuated  coquette, 
the  rage  for  conquest  still  burns  long  after  she  has  lost 
the  power  of  captivating  : 

"  Ajid  now  she  would, — but  now  she  cannot,  wed  !" 

At  last  she  will  put  in  her  claims  to  respect  (which  l9 
the  last  step)  in  consideration  of  her  age — a  very  poor 
and  doubtful  plea  for  "  a  virgin  with  a  winter  face." 
Thus  are  the  last  days  of  a  coquette  worse  than  the  first. 
The  rebuffs  she  meets  with  do  not  tend  to  sweeten  her 
temper.  Yexed  by  every  petty  slight,  pained  by  casual 
incivility,  and  mortified  by  the  modifications  of  compli- 
mf^nt,  she  becomes  spiteful  at  the  men,  and  settles  down 

9^' 
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into  a  mere  image  of  dried  earth  and  phlegm,  needing 
paint  for  her  heart  even  more  than  for  her  complexion. 

When  last  seen  alive  this  antique  piece  of  human 
nature  is  relating  the  love  adventures  of  her  youth — 
counting  upon  her  fingers  the  number  of  "offers"  she 
has  had,  and  detailing  the  disappointment  of  the  many 
unhappy  men  she  rejected. 

The  old  maid  has  been,  if  fruitful  in  nothing  else,  an 
abundant  source  of  amusement  to  the  poets.  The  follow- 
ing old  epigram  is  an  example : 

"  Of  charms  Flirtilla  might  have  boasted 

With  reason,  in  her  prime  ; 
Perhaps  by  every  wit  was  toasted, 
Who  hved  in  Noah's  time. 

"  But  now  her  days  of  love  are  over, 
Of  ogUng  and  of  sighing ; 
'Twere  wise  no  more  to  seek  a  lover 
But  think  at  last  of  dying." 

Francis  Beaumont,  in  a  volume  of  poems  he  published 
in  1653,  gives  the  following  witty  description  of  the  use- 
less life  of  an  old  maid : 

"  Like  a  ring  without  a  finger, 
Or  a  bell  without  a  ringer  ; 
Like  a  ship  which  ne'er  is  rigg'd 
Or  a  mine  that's  never  digg'd ; 
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Like  a  wound  without  a  tent, 
Or  civet  bo^  which  has  no  scent ; 
Just  such  as  these  may  she  be  said 
That  lives,  ne'er  loves;  but  dies  a  maid." 


PASSION". 

Passion  is  another  name  for  love.  Voltaire  says, 
^^  Love  is  of  all  the  passions  the  strongest,  because  it 
acts  at  once  on  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  body."  It 
is  its  influence  on  the  body  which  is  more  particularly 
denominated  pcission. 

Perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  all  the  poets  illustrative 
of  this  passion  is  in  the  Greek  poet  Musaeus's  poem  of 
^^  Hero  and  Leander :" 

•^  Now  Hero  walked  the  fane  with  virgin  grace, 
A  shining  beauty  lightening  from  her  face  : 
As  white  the  moon  emerges  to  the  view 
With  her  clear  visage  of  transparent  hue  : 
Such  Hero's  cheek ;  but  on  those  cheeks  of  snow, 
Were  two  vermillion  circles  seen  to  glow : 
The  scarlet  and  the  milky  rose  appeared, 
As  from  their  velvet  sheath  their  buds  they  reared ; 
And  he,  that  looked  on  Hero's  limbs,  had  said, 
That  meads  of  roses  there  their  colours  spread. 
Soft  blushed  her  tinted  limbs ;  her  ankles  glowed 
With  roses,  2S  the  robe's  white  drapery  flowed 
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Light-wafted  Vvatli  her  step ;  soft  Graces  skim 
Eound  all  her  forrrij  and  float  from  every  limb : 
Three  Graces  live  in  legendary  lies  : 
A  thousand  spring  from  Hero's  laughing  eyes. 

The  torch  of  flame 
Fierce  on  the  heart  from  mingling  eyebeams  came: 
For  keener  than  a  rapid  arrow's  flight, 
Does  faultless  beauty  pierce  the  mortal  sight : 
The  eye  inflicts,  the  eye  admits  the  blo^v ; 
Soft  glides  the  wound  with  poison  thrilling  slow, 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man  the  soft  contagions  flow. 
Amazement,  boldness,  trembling,  shame,  contest, 
With  struggling  tumults,  in  Leander's  breast : 
His  heart  quick  trembled,  and  his  cheeks  blushed  flame  j 
Her  charms  amazed,  and  passion  vanquished  shame. 
Shame%ss  from  love,  some  few  soft  steps  he  took, 
Confronting  stood,  and  fixed  the  virgin's  look ; 
Turning  his  sidelong  eyes  with  luring  wile 
By  silent  hints  the  damsel  to  beguile. 
She,  when  his  art  she  marked,  in  conscious  grace 
Smiled  to  herself,  and  oft  she  veiled  her  face ; 
Yet,  stealthily  with  secret  beck,  the  maid 
Twinkling  her  eyelids,  every  sign  repaid : 
With  rapture  flushed,  the  gazing  youth  believed 
His  signal  answered,  and  his  suit  received.'* 


■O- 


POETRY. 
The  connexion  between  Ioyc  and  poetr}^  is  about  as 
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intimate  as  tliat  between  the  lieart  and  brain.  Lord  By- 
ron tells  ns  that  he  never  wrote  anything  worth  reading 
until  he  was  in  love.  A  large  portion  of  the  best 
poetry  ever  written  is  the  inspiration  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion. It  was  to  the  love  of  Lanra  that  we.  owe  the  best 
poetry  of  Petrareh,  and  to  Beatrice  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  best  part  of  Dante.  The  finest  strains  of  Tasso  were 
unsung  but  for  his  love  of  Leonora.     This  poet  sings — 

"  From  my  very  birth, 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love." 

The  sweetest  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  Klopstock,  Ari- 
osto,  Chaucer,  and  Milton  were  born  of  the  same  inspi- 
ration ;  and  Burns  and  Moore,  and  a  long  list  of  poets, 
who  have,  in  their  day,  delighted  the  world,  were  nothing 
without  it. 

I^en  one  of  the  finest  hymns  now  sung  in  churches, 
from  the  pious  Dr.  Watts,  was  originally  inspired  by  love 
for  a  false  and  fickle  fair  one,  who  ruthlessly  jilted  the 
devotional  poet : 

"  How  vain  are  all  things  here  below  I 
How  false  and  yet  how  fair  ; 
Each  pleasure  hath  its  poison  too, 
And  every  sweet  a  snare. 

"  The  fondness  of  a  creature's  love 
How  strong  it  strikes  the  sense  I 
Thither  the  warm  afiections  move, 
Nor  can  we  call  them  hence." 
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Aks !    my  good  Dr.  Watts !     The  author  of  Festus 

^'Without  love  no  bard  can  be." 

All  real  lovers  are  poets.  That  rough  whistling  back- 
woodsman, who  reads  never  a  book,  is  also  during  some 
brief  gushes  of  thought  transformed  into  a  poet  by  love 
for  some  rustic  ^^  Mary"  who  lives  with  her  father  over 
the  stream,  by  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  who  is  also  the 
beauty  and  pride  of  all  the  chaps  and  maidens  far  and 
near. 

She  comes  to  him  in  dreams  at  night,  and  lays  a  bunch 
of  wild  flowers  upon  his  pillow — she  frowns  upon  him 
— then  she  smiles — then  she  kisses  her  hand,  and  coyly 
turns  away,  and  trips  it  like  a  fairy  over  the  glen ;  and 
he  wakes,  and  finds  his  heart  throbbing,  and  his  blood 
rushing  up  and  down  through  his  veins  like  wine. 

All  the  next  day  he  has  no  more  any  heart  for  work. 
As  soon  as  the  twilight  comes,  he  wanders  off  into  the 
grove,  by  the  brook.  The  murmur  of  the  ripples  is  her 
voice — the  white  lily,  that  lies  so  pure  and  still  upon  the 
gentle  swell  of  the  wave,  is  her  bosom — the  first  two 
bright  stars  that  come  out  in  the  evening  sky  are  the 
sweet  light  of  her  eyes — the  ripe  red  of  the  cherries  is 
the  color  of  her  lips — the  blush  of  the  rose  is  the  tinge 
of  beauty  on  her  cheek,  and  that  sound  of  the  robin  in 
the  maple  tree,  is  the  voice  of  her  soul,  come  out  to  sing 
him  some  song  of  love. 
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And  I  warrant  you  he  will  write  some  verses ;  rude, 
jBtraggling  lines,  which  strive  in  vain  to  utter  the  unutter- 
able feelings  of  his  bosom. 

Had  this  swain  only  an  utterance  equal  to  his  thoughts, 
he  too  would  be  a  poet  in  these  strange  wild  moments  of 
his  delight, — and  in  revenge  for  all  the  sweet  inquietude 
of  his  breast  would  address  her  some  such  missive  as  the 
following— 

^'  You  are  a  cunning  thief,  I  know, 
Who  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
That  matchless  bosom  to  «,dorn : 
E'en  now  I  see  the  blush  of  morn 
Is  flashing  o'er  thy  beauteous  cheek. 
Coquetting  with  the  smiles  so  sweet — 
You  stole  them  all. 

^'  You've  caught  the  G-races'  winning  smiles 
And  stolen  all  their  fatal  wiles. 
The  sweetness  which  your  breathing  sheds, 
Was  taken  from  the  lily  beds, 
And  ripest  cherries  dipt  in  dew, 
Give  to  those  blushing  lips  their  hue — 
You  charming  thief. 

*'  I  long  have  known  your  thieving  art,— 
But  after  all,  you  stole  my  heart ; 
0  mighty  Jove,  revenge  my  wrongs  I 
To  thee  the  dreadful  task  belongs ; — 
But  if'thou'lt  not  chastise  her  charms 
m  lock  her  up — within  my  arms, 
This  cunning  thief.*' 
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PEOMISES. 

Love  is  fruitful  in  promises,  and  it  often  breaks  tlicm 
as  easily  as  it  makes  tliem. 

CatuUe  says:  '^It  is  on  tke  breath,  on  the  wind,  and  on 
the  surface  of  shadows,  that  we  must  write  the  promises 
of  women." 

A  French  proverb  says  that  ^'He  who  takes  an  eel  by 
its  tail,  or  a  woman  by  her  promise,  can  say  that  he  holds 
nothing." 

And  another  French  *proverb  declares  that,  ^^  The 
promise  of  woman  is  a  feather  on  water." 

Now  the  excellency  of  all  these  sayings  consists  in  the 
fact  that,  applied  to  man,  they  are  just  as  true,  if  not  truer. 
All  promises,  given  in  the  ecstasy  of  love,  are  made 
when  the  heart  is  on  wings,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten when,  it  gets  back  to  its  feet  agaiu. 

Massinger  has  an  appropriate  passage  on  the  promises 
of  men : 

"  Great  men, 
Till  they  have  gain'd  tlieir  ends,  are  giants  in 
Their  promises ;  but,  those  obtained,  weak  pigmies 
In  their  performance.     And  it  is  a  maxim 
Allow'd  among  them,  so  they  may  deceive, 
They  may  swear  anything ;  for  the  queen  of  love, 
As  they  hold  constantly,  does  never  punish, 
But  smiles  at  lovers'  perjuries." 

Massinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence, 
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Of  the  promise  of  woman  Byron  sajs — 

"  We  fondly  hope  'twill  last  for  aye. 
When,  lo  !  she  ehanges  in  a  day  ; 
TUis  record  will  for  ever  stand, 
Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand." 


PAETma. 

The  poet  calls  parting  a  ''sweet  sorrow;"  and  lovers 
often  find  it  an  occasion  of  testing  how  much  they  are 
loved,  where  before  they  had  been  in  doubt. 

Adrien  Dupuy  says,  ''Hearts  perfectly  united  do  not 
part,  but  are  torn  asunder." 

Eowe  has  advanced  a  similar  idea  in  his  "  Tamerlane." 

"  Death  is  parting, 
'Tis  the  last  sad  adieu  'twixt  soul  and  body. 
But  this  is  somewhat  worse — my  joy,  my  comfort, 
All  that  was  left  in  life,  flies  after  thee; 
My  aching  sight  hangs  o'er  thy  parting  beauties, 
Thy  lovely  eyes,  all  drown'd  in  floods  of  sorrow. 
So  sinks  the  setting  sun  beneath  the  waves, 
A.nd  leaves  the  traveller  in  pathless  woods 
Benighted  and  forlorn !  thus,  with  sad  eyes 
Westward  he  turns  to  mark  the  light's  decay, 
Till  having  lost  the  last  sad  glimpse  of  day. 
Cheerless,  in  darkness,  he  pursues  his  way." 

Tamerlane,  Act  li.  2. 
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Dr jden  lias  a  similar  tliouglit  in  his  Spanish  Friar : 

"  Parting  is  worse  than  Death ;  'tis  death  of  Love  ! 
The  soul  and  body  part  not  with  such  pain, 
As  I  from  you," 

Suckling  addressed  a" poem  to  a  lady,  on  her  leaving 
England,  in  which  there  is  a  passage  of  great  beauty  on 
parting : 

"  I  must  confess,  when  I  did  part  from  you, 
I  could  not  force  an  artificial  dew 
Upon  my  cheeks,  nor  with  a  gilded  phrase 
Express  how  many  hundred  several  ways 
My  heart  was  tortur'd,  nor  with  arms  across 
In  discontented  garbs  set  forth  my  loss."    . 

s 

"  Fill  me  no  cup  of  Xeres'  wine  to  her  my  heart  holds  dear, 
If  you  insist  to  pledge  with  me,  then  drop  a  single  tear ; 
For  she  I  love  is  far  away,  and  months  must  pass  before 
Her  heart  will  leap  to  hear  again  my  foot-tramp  at  the  door ; 
And  thus  apart  my  weary  heart  torn  both  with  hopes  and  fears, 
Gives  to  my  spirit  weariness,  and  to  my  eyelids,  tears. 

'^  You  laugh  and  quaff  your  Xeres  wine,  around  the  festive  board, 
And  jest  with  names  of  those  you  love  which  secret  you  should 

hoard. 
But  I  conceal  how  much  I  feel,  for  words  cannot  express 
The  sorrow  weeping  in  my  heart,  the  abject  lonehness, 
Illumined  by  a  single  hope,  which  may  be  all  in  vain. 
That  foes  may  cease  to  part  our  hearts,  and  we  may  meet  again." 

Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English. 
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PRIDE. 


Pride  is  an  outside  guardian  to  a  woman's  virtue. 
Stahl  calls  it,   *'a  second  chemise." 

Lingr^e  says,  "Pride  and  modesty  are  inseparable  in 
woman — when  the  first  goes  the  other  follows  it." 

Woman  often  refuses  with  her  lips  what  in  her  heart 
she  grants,  and  what  she  is  enabled  to  withhold  only 
through  her  pride. 

When  a  woman  is  proud  of  being  discreet  and  vir- 
tuous, her  pride  is  all  there  is  of  her  virtue ;  and  she 
shows  that  it  has  cost  her  so  much  pains  to  get  the  better 
of  herself,  that  we  may  not  repose  with  much  safety  in 
the  stability  of  her  love. 

Miss  Welby  describes  another  and  better  kind  of  pride, 
in  the  following  lines : 

"  From  her  lone  path  she  never  turns  aside, 

Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  fall  ; 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  pride, 
She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  all." 

An  'anonymous  poet  describes  yet  another  phase  of 

pride : 

'^  A  prime  city  girl, 

With  a  frown  and  a  curl 
On  her  hp  that  proclaimed  her  a  scoffer, 

Was  guite  in  a  panic 

That  John — a  mechanic — 
Had  affronted  her  pride  with  an  '  offer.* 
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"  ^  'Tis  exceedingly  queer, 
I  acknowledge,  my  dear/ 
Eetorted  her  sorrowing  brother; 
'  But  you  ma}^  depend, 
To  your  very  life's  end 
You'll  never  be  plagued  with  another.'  " 


POPPma  THE  QUESTION. 

This  is  a  terrible  business  to  a  timid  lover — a  thing 
which  he  dreads  more  than  a  tooth-pulling.  A  long 
time  after  he  knows  that  his  fair  one  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  him,  and  after  she  has  shown  him  that  her 
soul,  if  not  '4n  arms,"  is  eager  for  the  wedding,  still  he 
approaches  the  final  business  of  formally  popping  the 
question  covered  with  blushes,  and  trembling  w^ith  fear. 

A  smart,  dapper  little  fellow,  whose  name  was  Parr^ 
was  very  much  in  love  with  a  ^''oung  lady  of  the  name 
of  Anne  Marr;  but  as  neither  impudence  nor  *^  modest 
assurance"  were  exactly  his  forte^  he  was  exceedingly 
puzzled  how  to  pop  the  question,  and  the  poor  fellow 
put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  being  only  able  to  look  unut- 
terably at  the  dear  object  of  his  affections.  At  last, 
however,  chance  or  fortune  (which  you  will)  befriended 
him,  for  dining  one  day  in  company  with  '^her  his  soul 
held   most   dear,"   he   happened  to   have   a   Parmesan 
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cheese  before  him,  and  tlie  lady  a  plate  of  marmalade. 
Nitnc  aui  nunquam^  now  or  never,  says  Parr  to  himself, 
and  ^'screwing  np  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place," 
and  making  all  proper  use  of  his  eyes  as  auxiliaries  in 
this  momentous  affair,  he  ventured  to  say  to  her,  *'  Pray 
will  you  have  a  little  Parr  Miss  AnneT''  to  which  the 
lady  (her  eyes  instantly  sparkling  with  delight)  replied, 
^'  Yes,  if  you  are  for  Marr  my  ladP  The  awful  business 
of  ^'popping  the  question"  being  thus  happily  got  over, 
the  delighted  couple  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  the 
silken  bands  of  matrimony,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  wedding-day,  never  fail  to  have  Parmesan  cheese 
and  marmalade  at  the  table,  when  the  happy  husband 
tells  his  friends  the  story  of  his  ^'popping  the  question." 


PLATONIC  LOVE. 

Platonic  love  is  a  fine  friendship  existing  between  a 
man  and  woman,  in  which  the  animal  passions  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  no  part.  They  have  congenial  moral 
sympathies.  Their  minds  travel  the  same  road  through 
the  regions  of  fact  or  romance,  and  delight  in  the  same 
scenery,  and  in  the  same  intellectual  speculations. 

Byron  unintentionally  gave  an  excellent  definition 
of  Platonic  love  in  the  following  lines — 
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"  A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul, 
Which  struggled  through  and  chastened  down  the  whole." 

In  tlie  same  poem  tlie  noble  poet  denounces  JPlatonic 
love  as  sometliing  that  dangerously  tempts  into  the  foot- 
steps of  vice,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a  mask  which  vice  wears 
to  deceive  the  vigilant  eye  of  virtue. 

"  Oh,  Plato  !  Plato  !  you  have  paved  the  way, 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controUess  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers." 

Samuel  Boyse  is  the  author  of  a  poem  on  this  kind  of 
love,  from  which  I  shall  make  an  extract  at  the  risk  of 
giving  offence  to  sensitive  Platonists : 

"  If  this  new  doctrine  once  prove  true, 

I  own  it  something  odd  is. 
That  Lovers  should  each  other  view 

As  if  they  wanted  bodies. 
If  spirits  thus  can  live  embraced, 

The  union  may  be  lasting; 
But,  faith  I  'tis  hard  the  mind  should  feast^ 

And  keep  its  partner  fasting — 
*  Nature,'  says  Horace,  '  is  in  tears. 

When  her  just  claim's  denied  her;' 
And  this  Platonic  Love  appears, 

To  be  a  scrimp  provider." 
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"  Platonic  Love !  a  pretty  name 
For  that  romantic  fire, 
When  souls  confess  a  mutual  flame         ^ 
Devoid  of  loose  desire." 

Such  loud  expressions  many  times  do  come 

From  lightest  hearts,  great  griefs  are  always  dumb ; 

The  shallow  rivers  roar,  the  deep  are  still ; 

Numbers  of  painted  words  may  shew  much  skiU ; 

But  little  anguish  and  a  cloudy  face 

Is  oft  put  on,  to  serve  both  time  and  place." 


-0- 


PROCRASTmATIOK 

Procrastination  is  a  thief  of  time  that  often  steals  from 
a  lover  an  occasion  which  may  never  return.  It  is  what 
lovers  of  all  things  hate  the  most. 

In  a  Spanish  poem,  by  Calderon,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing scene  between  two  lovers,  in  which  the  young  swain 
begs  his  pretty  sweetheart  for  a  kiss.  She  feigns  an 
intention  to  comply,  and  then  suddenly  snatches  away 
her  lips,  and  roguishly  sings —  ^ 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  will  send  the  kiss, 
In  a  calmer  day  of  bliss." 

In  opposition  to  this  provoking  kind  of  procrastina- 
tion, Nezame,  a  famous  Persian  poet,  sings — 

''  Ah  !  crop  the  flowers  of  pleasure  while  they  blow, 
y.ie  winter  hides  them,  in  a  veil  of  snow." 
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Hafiz  has  a  verse  on  this  subject  which  is  very  agree 

able,  especially  to  young  lovers — 

• 

"  But,  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear, 
Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear  ; 
"^hile  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay — and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age." 

In  Persia  the  rose  and  the  nightingale  appear  at  the 
same  time  in  spring,  and  depart  togetl^r  at  the  end  of 
summer.  With  the  Persian  poets  they  are,  therefore, 
^he  favorite  emblems  of  youth  and  love.  An  Ameri- 
can poet  has  used  this  fact  in  a  plea  of  love  against 
procrastination : 

"  My  Maggie's  Hke  the  blushing  ros^ 
Of  the  fragrant  Persian  clime, 
That  on  the  blooming  meadow  grows  ♦ 

At  the  end  of  winter  time. 

"  For  Maggie  brings  again  my  youth, 
As  Persian  nightingales  the  spring, 
That  come  sweet  messengers  of  truth 
Of  all  the  vernal  blooms  to  sing. 

'^  Ah !  Maggie,  we  must  cull  the  flower 
While  yet  the  dews  of  spring  remain, 
Before  the  cruel  autumn's  shower 
Blasts  all  its  sweetness  with  the  rain. 
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^  Sooiij  Maggie,  our  sweet  nightingale 
Will  fly  before  the  chilling  blast, 
And  sing  no  more  on  hill  or  dale ; 

Come,  Maggie !  ere  the  spring  is  past  I" 

"  Oh,  why  delay  the  happy  time  ? 

The  hours  glide  swiftly  by, 

And  oft  we  see  a  sombre  cloud 

Obscure  the  fairest  sky. 
Then  while  the  morn  is  rosy  bright, 

Accept  my  earnest  vow ; 
And  Mj  believe  me,  dearest  maid. 
Love's  time,  love's  time,  is  nowJ^ 

Park  Benjamin. 

**  Gather  the  rosebuds  while  ye  may ; 
Old  time  is  still  a-flying ; 
And  that  same  flower  that  blooms  to-day 
To-morrow  shall  be  dying." 

,  Berhick. 


QUARRELa 

Lovers'  quarrels  are  sometimes  like  summer  showers, 
which,  lay  the  dust,  and  wash  the  faces  of  the  pinks  and 
violets,  and  give  a  new  freshness  to  the  bosom  of  field 
and  forest.  The  domestic  atmosphere  is  often  purified 
and  sweetened  by  these  little  agitations. 

Madame  de  Genlis  says  that  ^'  No  kisses  are  half  so 

10 
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sweet  as  those  which  are  given  at  the  making  up  of  a 
quarrel.'' 

Lingrde  says,  ''  The  quarrel  of  lovers  is  like  a  bellows 
to  the  fire — it  makes  a  great  blaze,  but  is  soon  over." 

An  old  poet  of  Arabia,  Nabegat  Beni  Said,  wrote  the 
following  verses  on  this  subject : 

"  Yes,  Lelia,  I  swore,  by  the  fire  of  thine  eyes, 
I  ne'er  could  a  sweetness  unvaried  endure ; 
The  bubbles  of  spirit,  that  sparkHng  arise, 
Forbid  hfe  to  stagnate  and  render  it  piM|). 

"  But  yet,  my  dear  maid,  tho'  thy  spirit's  my  pride, 
I'd  wish  for  some  sweetness  to  temper  the  bowl ; 
If  life  be  ne'er  suffered  to  rest  nor  subside, 
It  may  not  be  flat,  but  1  fear  'twill  be  foul." 

While  these  quarrels  of  lovers  are  simply  acute  in 
their  form,  they  are  quite  harmless  ;  but,  when  suffered 
to  become  chronic^  they  are  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
the  tender  passion.  Then  nothing  but  death  can  relieve 
the  sufferers. 

Upon  a  tombstone  in  Eome,  there  is  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Stop  and  see  the  marvel — 
A  man  and  his  wife  who  do  not  quarrel  I" 

Here  is  another  which  is  still  more  ill-natured : 

"  Here's  my  wife.     Ah  \  well  she  is, 
For  her  rest  and  for  mine  '* 
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The  following  domestic  quarrel  is  entitled  "  Giounds 
for  a  Divorce,"  by  Morris: 

HE. 

"  What  can  a  man  do  when  a  woman's  perverse, 
And  determined  to  have  her  own  way  ? 

SHE. 

*^  At  the  altar  you  took  me  for  better  or  worse ; 
Am  I  worse  than  you  took  me  for — say, 

Silly  elf  ?— 
Am  I  worse  than  you  took  me  for,  say  ? 

HE. 

"  For  an  angel  I  took  you  in  beauty  and  worth—- 
The  priest  a  mere  woman  has  given  I 

SHE. 

"  A  man  would  prefer  a  true  woman  on  earth, 
To  all  the  bright  angels  in  heaven — 

SiUy  elf  !— 
To  all  the  bright  angels  in  heaven  I 

HE. 

"  You  ever  are  ready  my  feelings  to  hurt 
At  the  veriest  trifle  of  course. 

SHE. 

"  Forgetting  a  button  to  sew  on  your  shirt 
You  deem  a  good  ground  for  divorce- 
Silly  elf!— 
You  deem  a  good  ground  for  divorce  f 
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HE. 


^'  Well,  marriage  a  lottery  is,  and  a  blank 
Some  men  surely  draw  all  their  lives. 


*^  Such  fellows  as  you,  sir,  themselves  have  to  thank : 
Good  husbands  make  always  good  wives — 

Silly  elf  !— 
Oood  husbands  make  always  good  wives  I " 

"  Come,  Celia,  let's  agree,  at  last, 

To  love  and  Hve  in  quiet ; 
Let's  tie  the  knot  so  very  fast 

That  time  shall  ne'er  untib  it  I 
Love's  dearest  joys  they  never  prove 

Who  free  from  quarrels  live ; 
'Tis  sure,  a  godlike  part  of  love 

Each  other  to  forgive  ! 

"  When  least  I  seemed  concerned,  I  took 
No  pleasure,  nor  had  rest; 
And  when  I  feigned  an  angry  look, 

Alas  I  I  loved  you  best  I 
Say  but  the  same  to  me,  you'll  find 

How  blest  wiU  be  our  fate  ! 
Sure,  to  be  grateful,  to  be  kind, 
Can  never  be  too  late ! " 

Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham 

"  As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  ^ 

And  plucked  the  ripened  ears, 
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We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

Oh,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 

"  Eor  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child, 

We  lost  in  other  years, 

There  above  the  Httle  grave. 

Oh,  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kissed  again  with  tears." 

Tennyson. 


RAPTURE. 


Eapture  in  love  is  a  state  of  ecstasy,  in  wlncli  the  heart 
is  quite  delirious  with  joy  in  contemplating  the  charms 
of  the  beloved  object.  It  may  be  defined  a  sweet  pain, 
Byron  has  a  beautiful  passage  on  the  rapture  of  love  : 


"  An  infant  when  it  orazes  on  a  lidit. 


A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  miser  filling  his  most,  hoarded  chest, 

Feel  rapture ;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping." 

In  one  of  Shakspeare's  miscellaneous  poems  there  are 
^o  quaint  and  beautiful  verses,  expressive  of  mingled 
rapture  and  disappointment. 


two 
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"  Take,  oh,  take  those  hps  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  j 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  which  do  mislead  the  morn. 

'*  Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow, 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears." 


£/:SPECT. 

It  is  a  dangerour,  "^ning  for  a  woman  to  be  loved  too 
mTich  to  be  respect f>d,  Tor  love  and  respect  do  not  always 
go  together. 

However,  Duc'bs  says  with.  much,  truth,  that  ''True 
love  is  always  respectful,  and  the  more  a  lover  desires, 
the  less  he  dai^'  undertake." 

Woman  instinctively  feels  that  she  may  lose  the  respect 
of  a  man  by  granting  what  he  asks  in  the  midst  of  tears 
and  oaths  of  sincerity.  How  often  has  an  artless  and 
inexperienced  girl  saici,  ^''hut  you  will  not  respect  me  T 
And  how  often  has  sha  been  cheated  with  the  fatal  false- 
hood that  he  "  luouM  respect  and  love  her  till  death  f  Ah, 
let  her  not  believe  it !  Let  a  woman  but  deviate  in  the 
smallest  degree  f/om  the  line  of  womanly  prudence,  and 
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she  loses  for  ever  tlie  respect  wliich  is  the  right-hand 
support  of  true  love. 

In  respect  there  is  an  element  of  more  lasting  durability 
than  even  in  love,  because  it  is  based  in  the  unfading 
attributes  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth. 

"  'Tis  not  its  binding  fair, 

Though  it  show  beauty  rare ; 
'Tis  not  its  cover  rich,  winneth  me  so ; 
^  Vainly  the  blush  and  smile 

Meet  on  thy  cheek  the  while, 
Did  not  the  hght  within  equally  glow  ? 

"  Bright  eyes  will  lose  their  ray, 

Roses  will  fade  away ; 
But  the  fair  spirit  for  death  is  too  pure ; 

And  like  its  cause  in  thee, 

Holy,  and  strong,  and  free  : 
While  thy  soul  hves,  my  passion  will  endure." 

Miss  Osgood. 


RIVAL. 

A  rival  in  love  is  the  most  terrible  affliction  that  can 
overtake  a  fond  lover.  To  see  a  lover  die  and  then  to 
follow  him  to  the  grave,  is  a  light  sorrow  compared  to 
the  misery  of  beholding  him  borne  off  in  the  arms,  of 
another. 
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William  Walsh,  who  was  born  in  1663,  and  who  had 
the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  genius  of 
Pope,  wrote  the  following  song  entitled  "Eivalry  in 
Love." 

"  Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares, 

With  which  our  lives  are  curst ; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst! 
By  partners  of  each  other  kind, 

Afflictions  easier  grow ; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find  ^ 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

"  Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  laboring  in  my  breast  ; 
I  beg  not  you  would  favor  me, 

Would  you  but  slight  the  rest. 
How  great  so  e'er  your  rigours  are, 

With  them  alone  I'll  cope : 
I  can  endure  my  own  despair, 

But  not  another's  hope.'' 


EUSTIC  LASS. 


The  "  rustic  lass "  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  in  one 
respect,  the  sweetest  possible  idea  of  woman.  We  asso- 
ciate with  it  all  that  belongs  to  an  nneducated,  artless, 
sincere,  warm-hearted,  and  beautiful  girl.     Her  charms 
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hang  about  her  so  silently  tliat  they  seem  to  have  stolen 
upon  her  without  her  knowledge,  like  those  of  the  fair 
and  happy  milkmaid  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
AVe  associate  her  with  the  fresh  dew,  with  the  birds  of 
the  wild  wood,  with  the  green  fields  of  spring,  and  with 
all  the  flowers  of  summer.  If  we  see  her  near  a  bush  of 
roses  we  can  almost  fancy  it  is  her  breath  which  loads  the 
air  with  perfume. 

Alas  for  this  rustic  lass,  for  there  will  be  more  skil- 
ful archers  after  her  than  ever  hunted  for  pigeon  and  plo- 
ver! She  is  a  mark  for  every  rich  libextine  for  fifty 
miles  around.  Ah,  happy,  happy  lass!  if  she  escapes 
them.  Such  innocence  is  the  easiest  victim  of  designing 
falsehood. 

Byron's  Haidee  was  such  an  one : 

"  Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 
Nor  offer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd  ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  innocence  allows, 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird ; 

And  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 

Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy." 

The  frequent  fate  of  these  unsophisticated  rustic  beau- 
ties is  touchingly  portrayed  in  the  following  little  poem 
by  Helen  Eich : 

10* 
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THE  nUxMMIXG  BIRD  AND  THE  VIOLET, 

"  A  lone  white  violet^  that  leant 

Upon  a  tuft  of  mosses  sweet, 
Her  gentle  head  in  silence  bent, 

To  hsten  to  the  music  beat 
Of  wings  that  sang  a  wooing  lay ; — 

A  Humming  Birclj  that  rosy  morn, 
Had  chanced  by  her  retreat  to  stray, 

And  would  have  passed  her  by  in  scorn. 
But  for  the  perfume  floating  by, 

Prom  buds  that  trembled  in  the  thrill, 
Of  morning's  young  and  loving  sigh, 

Which  won  upon  his  wayward  will : 
And  sinking  'mid  the  mosses  green, 

While  flashed  the  sunlight  on  his  crest, 
He  smiled  to  view  the  artless  mien 

Of  Yiolet — her  pinky  breast — 
And,  humming  his  love-breathing  strain^ 

Gleaming  and  floating  so  before  her 
He  kissed  her  lips  again,  again  I 

Whilst  vowing  ever  to  adore  her. 
And  she,  poor  Yiolet,  entranced 

By  his  soft  words  and  fond  caressing, 
Beguiled  with  beauty — so  enhanced 

By  music  like  a  Fairy's  blessing, 
G-ave  all  her  sweetness  gladly  up ; 

Her  heart  lay  on  her  dewy  lip — 
The  bird,  still  humming,  drained  the  cup, 

And  vowed  no  other  sweet  to  sip. 
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Alas !  on  fleetest  wing  he  flies 

To  revel  in  another  bower, 
While  Violet,  fast  paling  sighs, — 

Looks  never  up  from  tliat  bright  hour." 

MOSAL. 

"  Ah  I  hearts  like  Violets  are  won, 

By  birds  as  fair  and  fond  of  roving ; 
And  left  to  droop — the  bird  has  gone 
To  brighter  loves  and  prouder  loving." 

**  Her  bosom  was  a  soft  retreat 

For  love,  and  love  alone, 
And  yet  her  heart  had  never  beat 

To  love's  delicious  tone ; 
It  dwelt  within  its  circle  free 

From  tender  thoughts  like  these, 
Waiting  the  little  deity. 

As  the  blossom  waits  the  breeze, 

Before  it  throws  its  leaves  apart, 

And  trembles  like  a  love-touched  heart." 

Miss  Welby 
"  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 

Robes  lovely  flowing,  hair  as  free ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art, 

That  strike  my  eyes,  but  not  my  heart," 

Ben  Jonson, 
"  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 

Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light ; 
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Butj  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

"  Her  cheek,  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
"No  daisy  bears  comparison 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone), 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katherine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

"  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July." 

"  It  is  the  miller's  daughter. 

And  she  has  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear  : 
For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

"  And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist. 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  rightj 
I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 


SucKLnro. 
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"  And  I  \^  ould  be  the  necklace, 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  arid  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs, 
And  I  would  lie  so  hght,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  night." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


ROSES. 

The  rose  is  the  favorite  flower  of  lovers.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  Yenus  in  all  the  classic  poets ;  and  has  held 
that  distinguished  place  among  the  poets  of  all  nations, 
in  all  ages.  Sappho  tells  ns  that  Jove  himself  decreed 
that  the  rose  should  be  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  she 
Sdjs — 

"  It  breathes  of  love  ;  it  blooms  the  guest 
Of  Yenus'  ever  fragrant  breast ; 
In  gaudy  pomp  its  petals  spread : 
Light  foliage  trembles  round  its  head : 
With  vermeil  blossoms  fresh  and  fair, 
It  laughs  to  the  voluptuous  air.'- 

And  thus  Anacreon  sang : 

"  Eose,  0  rose,  the  gem  of  flowers  I 
Eose,  the  care  of  vernal  hours  I 
Eose,  of  every  god  the  joy  I 
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With  roses  Yenus'  clailing  boy 

Links  the  Graces  in  a  round, 

With  him  in  flowery  fetters  bound." 

All  the  Eastern  poets  use  the  rose  as  a  stereotyped 
emblem  of  youth  and  love.  Hafiz,  the  great  poet  of 
Persia,  sings  constantly  of 

"  Love-tinctured  cheeks  whence  roses  seek  their  bloom, 
And  hps  from  which  the  zephyr  steals  perfume." 

Mesihi,  a  famous  Turkish  poet,  sings : 

^'  The  fresh  blown  rose  hke  Zeineb's  cheek  appears, 
When  pearls,  like  dewdrops,  glitter  in  her  ears. 
The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  past ; 
And  nature  says,  ^  they  are  too  sweet  to  last.' 
So  blooms  the  rose ;  and  so  the  blushing  maid  I 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade." 

In  a  poem  written  by  Eev.  Dr.  Shipley  of  England, 
in  1730,  we  have  the  following  lines : 

"  To  deck  her  bosom  Chloe  chose, 
Before  all  flowers  the  blushing  rose  : 
It  niade  her  breasts  more  lovely  show. 
And  added  w^hiteness  to  their  snow." 

A.  blushing  red  rose,  presented  by  a  blushing  maiden 
to  a  blushing  swain,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
on  earth ;  and  this  picture  of  innocence  and  truth  may 
yet,  thank  God,  be  witnessed  occasionally  in  some  of 
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tlie  most  rural  districts  of  America.  The  timid  girl 
with  two  roses  in  her  cheeks,  and  one  less  beautiful  in 
licr  hand,  presents  the  flower  as  coylj- ,  as  tremblingly  as 
though  it  were  her  fresh  young  heart  she  is  giving  away. 
And  who  knows  but  that  it  is  ? 


-o- 
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A  scold  is  an  ugly  devil  that  creeps  into  the  kingdom 
of  love  and  converts  it  into  a  hell  of  hate  and  discontent. 
There  was  never  a  home  so  happy  that  it  could  not  be 
converted  into  a  bedlam  by  the  presence  of  a  scold. 

The  following  lines  from  the  Italian  poet  Berni,  almost 
persuade  us  that  the  poet  had  himself  had  some  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  a  scolding  wife. 

"  To  dine  on  devils  without  drinking, 
To  want  a  seat  when  almost  sinking, 
To  pay  to-day — ^receive  to-morrow, 
To  sit  at  feasts  in  silent  sorrow, 
To  sweat  in  winter — in  the  boot, 
To  feel  the  gravel  cut  one's  foot. 
Or  a  cursed  flea  within  the  stocking, 
Chase  up  and  down — are  very  shocking. 
With  one  hand  dirty,  one  hand  clean, 
Or  with  one  slipper  to  be  seen : 
To  be  detain' d  when  most  in  hurry, 
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Might  put  Grisekla  in  a  flurry  :— 

But  these,  and  every  other  bore, 

If  to  the  hst  you  add  a  score, 

Are  not  so  bad,  upon  my  hfe, 

As  that  one  scourge — a  scolding  wife  1" 


SIQHS. 

Sighs  are  the  interjections  of  the  language  of  lovers. 
They  are  words  in  the  breath,  which  reveal  the  unspoken 
and  the  hidden  things  that  are  doing  in  the  heart.  They 
are  of  special  service  to  the  modest  fair  one,  in  saving 
her  the  pain  of  pronouncing  those  bold  decisive  words, 
/  love  you.  Without  saying  it  at  all,  a  sigh  tells  the  whole 
story. .   It  says  whatever  the  heart  says. 

Eovf e  has  it  thus  : 

"  All  the  vital  air  that  life  draws  in, 
Is  rendered  back  in  sighs." 

One  of  the  characters  in  Lee's  "Alexander"  is  so  con- 
scipus  that  sighs  will  disclose  all  the  secrets  of  his  heart, 
that  he  exclaims— 

"  Keep  down,  ye  rising  sighs  I 
And  murmur  in  tlie  hollow  of  my  breast." 
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AVliatever  the  lips  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  heart 
is  already  conquered  that  answers  with  a  sigh. 
Patris,  a  French  poet,  says — 

"  Siglis,  and  looks,  and  soft  emotions, 
Will  a  tender  flame  reveal ; 
He  who  least  his  passion  mentions 
Oft  is  found  the  most  to  feel. 

"  Though  from  the  lips  the  fair  one  hears 
No  word  his  wishes  to  discover, 
Yet  he  who  serves  and  perseveres, 
Plainly  proves  himself  a  lover." 


SILENCE. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  in  love  that  silence  gives  consent, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that,  consent  gives  silence.  The 
heart  that  yields  need  not  confess  it.  And  silence  shows 
at  least  that  the  proposition  is  entertained,  which  is  all 
that  an  experienced  lover  wishes  to  know. 

"  She  sat  so  still  and  spoke  no  word. 

That  e'en  her  beating  heart  was  heard. 

Throbbing  like  some  enchanting  bell ; — 

Eanh  throh  was  virtue's  funeral  kneU." 

Burr. 
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Eowe,  in  one  of  his  plays,  makes  a  lover  vow  perpe- 
tual silence  in  tlie  following  strain  : 

^^  Far  from  my  lips,  within  my  breast,  I'll  keep  it, 
Nor  breathe  it  softly  to  myself  alone, 
Lest  some  officious  murmuring  wind  should  'tell  it. 
And  babbling  echoes  catch  the  feeble  sound.'* 

Alas,  the  lover  little  imagines  that  this  very  silence 
betrays  him  1  As  a  means  of  hiding  his  love,  silence  is, 
then,  a  vain  device.  It  is  the  very  language  of  love 
itself: 


"  Silent  as  the  extatic  bliss 
Of  souls  that  by  intelligence  converse." 


"No,  to  what  purpose  should  I  speak? 
No,  wretched  heart,  swell  'till  you  break  I 
No,  to  the  grave  thj  sorrows  bear. 
As  silent  as  they  will  be  there : 
I  will  not  ask  her,  'tis  a  milder  fate 
To  fall  by  her  not  loving  than  her  hate." 

Ben  Jonson  says,  in  Yolpone : 

"  The  poet. 
As  old  in  time  as  Plato,  and  as  knowing, 
Says  that  our  highest  female  grace  is  silence.'* 


Otway 


Cow  lET- 
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The  poet,  here  referred  to,  was  Sophocles,*  or  it  might 
have  been  Euripides,  for  he  used  the  same  expression. 
Indeed  in  ahnost  every  poet  of  antiquity  the  same  idea 
may  be  found. 

And  this  silence,  which  the  poets  have  described  as 
the  crowning  excellence  of  woman  (probably  because  the 
men  wish  to  do  all  the  talking  themselves),  is  really  one 
of  the  conditions  of  genuine  love.  It  is  a  thousand  times 
more  expressive  than  words. 

Desnoyers  says,  ^'  Silence  has  been  given  to  lovers  to 
enable  them  to  express  their  thoughts  the  better.'^ 

And  Voltaire  says,  "A  sigh,  a  look,  betrays  us — all 
speak  against  us,  even  our  silence." 

That  beautiful  silence  in  which  love  delights  to  dwell  is 
sweetly  portrayed  in  the  following  verses  by  Leigh  Hunt: 

"  We'll  breathe  not  a  kiss  to  the  tell-tale  air, 
Nor  proclaim  the  fond  triumph  for  others  to  share, 
For  the  rose  never  speaks  while  it  opes  to  the  dew, 
And  lovers  say  little  whose  feelings  are  true  ; 
The  soul-speaking  eyes  are  the  language  of  bhsses, 
And  we'll  talk  with  our  eyes  amidst  silent  kisses. 

"  'Tis  silence  gives  soul  to  the  beauty  of  night  ; 
'Tis  silence  keeps  secrets,  the  lover's  delight  ; 
The  stream  moves  in  stillness,  when  soft  on  its  breast 
The  willows'  fond  leaves  he  in  kisses  at  rest : 

*  Tvvixixi  xocfixou  7]  diy/i  cpipsi. 
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The  heart  throbs  in  stillness,  and  we  in  our  blisses, 
Will  honor  its  feeling  by  sweet  silent  kisses. 

"  Yes ;  when  our  lips  move,  yet  have  nothing  to  say, 
And  our  eyes  in  each  other's  warm  beam  fade  away, 
'Tis  then  my  heart  springs  up  and  trembles  to  thee. 
As  the  arrow  still  trembles  when  fix'd  on  the  tree ; 
Oh,  never  let  ear  rob  a  part  of  our  blisses ; 
Oh,  all  for  the  heart  be  our  sweet  silent  kisses." 


SMILES. 

Smiles  are  the  sunsMne  of  love  wMcIl  breaks  through 
the  clouds  of  sadness,  or  comes  out  after  a  rainy  day, 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  is  all  the  more  charming  after 
a  storm.  It  is  the  sign  of  forgiveness  to  a  lover  who  has 
been  truant,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  proffered  affection. 

A  German  poet  says — 

"  That  dehcate  smile  that,  with  solacing  beam, 

Dispels  from  my  soul  all  the  darkness  of  woe, 
And  enlivening  my  bosom  with  hope's  cheering  gleam, 

Bids  the  sigh  cease  to  heave,  and  the  tear-drop  to  flow. 
So  Sol,  when  he  rises,  dispels  from  the  sky 

The  mists  that  would  gather,  and  darken  his  way. 
And  borne  to  his  gem-studded  chariot  on  high, 

From  the  cloudless  serene  pours  the  splendor  of  day." 
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STOLEN. 


There  is  a  pernicious  old  maxim  wliicli  says  that 
^'Stolen  love  is  sweetest,"  which  has,  we  fear,  deluded 
thousands  into  wretchedness  and  ruin.  The  heart  which 
attempts  to  live  on  stolen  love,  is  as  far  from  the  path  of 
honor  and  happiness,  as  the  wretched  thief  who  tries  to 
subsist  by  robbing  and  plundering.  ^''Honesty  is  the  best 
policy, ^^  is  a  much  better  maxim  in  love,  than  the  one 
which  praises  stolen  amours. 

But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  thieving  maxim  has 
generally  been  used,  in  a  half-comic  way,  to  satirize  the 
vices  of  the  tender  passion. 

It  is  thus  used  in  the  following  old  drinking  glee : 

"  Our  wives  at  home,  your  husband  gone, 
To  them  leave  care  and  thinking, 
While  gaily  we  the  hours  pass  on 
In  laughing  and  in  drinking. 

"  The  real  joys  of  love  are  shared 
By  those  who  are  discreetest ; 
And  here's  his  health  who  first  declared 
That  '  Stolen  love  is  sweetest.' " 

But  there  are  sly  and  sioleii  glances,  between  young 
lovers,  which  are  honest  little  thefts,  denoting  the  natu- 
ral timidity  and  bashfulness  of  genuine  love. 

Such  are  happily  described  by  Byron  in  the  following 
lines: 
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"  Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances^  sweeter  for  the  theftj 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
TrembKngs  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left." 


SUICIDE. 

Lore  is  probably  the  father  of  more  suicides  than  all 
other  causes  put  together. 

A  man  who  kills  himself  because  he  is  not  loved, 
always  kills  himself  too  soon,  for  there  is  nothing  easier 
than  for  a  man  to  be  loved,  and  very  likely  by  a  far 
worthier  and  handsomer  woman  than  the  one  who 
refuses  him. 

On  this  subject  Eochebrune  says,  ^' There  are  men  who 
kill  themselves  when  the  women  they  love  refuse  their 
passion ;  but  they  are  fools,  for  what  the  women  refuse 
to-day,  they  may  grant  to-morrow.  There  is  hope  so 
long  as  there  is  life,  but  none  afterwards." 

Suicide  is  sometimes  committed,  not  for  disappointed 
love,  but  with  a  rash  desire  to  join  the  society  of  a 
departed  lover. 

The  most  beautiful  lines  we  have  ever  seen  on  this 
subject  are  the  following,  from  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Rich,  written  on  the  death  of  North,  a  gifted  young 


^  SWEETHEART.  ?/i\) 

English,  author,  who  took  his  own  life  in  Now  York  a 
few  years  since : 

"  He  restetli  now — the  lone  and  weary  hearted  I 

Let  gentle  snow-flakes  kiss  his  snowy  bed ; 
Self-righteous  world,  the  desolate  departed 

Is  safely  sheltered  from  thy  crushing  tread. 
Hurl  thy  anathemas  I     Judging  him  who  flung 

Life  from  him  like  a  curse,  all  unappalled  I 
Sneer  on  the  lyre,  too  soon,  alas  1  unstrung, 

Marvel  he  sought  his  Maker's  face  uncalled  1 

^'  Uncalled,  say  ye  ?  how  know  ye  that  his  pillow 
Grave  not  bright  beings  to  his  soul's  clear  eye. 
Who  beckoned  him  to  dare  death's  darksome  biUow, 

And  seek  the  rest  of  those  who  early  die  ? 
Perchance  the  voice  of  one  who  early  blended 

The  woman  with  the  angel,  o'er  the  sea, 
Came  whispering  when  the  day's  cold  strife  was  ended — 
*  Beloved  J  heaven  is  lonely  without  thee  P  " 


SWEETHEART. 

Sweetheart  is  a  very  old  word,  in  the  language  of  love, 
to  tenderly  designate  a  lover. 

In  a  song  called  **  The  Sorrows  of  True  Lovers'  Part- 
ing,"  written  by  Sir  Thonaas  Wyatte,  as  early  as  1525, 
there  is  this  verse — 
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"  There  was  never  nothing  more  me  pain'd 
Nor  more  my  pity  moved, 
As  when  my  sweetheart  her  complahi'd 
That  ever  she  me  loved : 
Alas,  the  while  I" 

In  a  manuscript  volume,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  preserved  in  the  hbrary  of  the  musical  histo- 
rian, Sir  John  Hawkins,  there  is  a  quaint  little  poem, 
from  which  the  following  verses  are  extracted : 

"  Ah,  my  sweet  sweeting. 
My  pretty  little  sweeting. 
My  sweeting  will  I  love  wherever  I  go ; 
She  is  so  proper  and  purCj 
•  Full  steadfast,  stable,  and  demure, 

There  is  none  such,  you  may  be  sure, 
As  my  sweet  sweeting. 

"In  all  this  world,  as  thinketh  me, 
Is  none  so  pleasant  to  my  e*e, 
That  I  am  glad  so  oft  to  see 

,  As  my  sweet  sweeting. 
When  I  behold  my  sweeting  sweet, 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  minion  feet, 
They  seem  to  me  there's  none  so  mete 
As  my  sweet  sweeting." 


SHY.  24  il 


SHY. 


A  sliy  lover  is  a  lady  wlio  receives  the  professions  ol 
love  neitlier  with  disapproval  nor  with  approbation.  She 
listens  attentively  and  gladly,  but  still  shrinks  back  with 
either  real  or  affected  alarm  at  the  approach  of  her  lover. 

Shyness  is  often  a  trick  of  experienced  coquettes  to 
impress  the  men  with  tlie  idea  that  they  are  novices  in 
the  experiences  of  the  heart 

"  Why,  lovely  charmer,  tell  me  why, 
So  very  kmd,  and  yet  so  shy  ? 
%     Why  does  that  cold  forbidding  air 
Give  damps  of  sorrow  and  despair  ? 
Or  why  that  smile  my  soul  subdue, 
And  kindle  up  my  flames  anew  ?  * 

"  In  vain  you  strive,  with  all  your  art, 
By  turns  to  fire  and  freeze  my  heart ; 
When  I  behold  a  face  so  fair, 
So  sweet  a  look,  so  soft  an  air, 
My  ravish'd  soul  is  charm'd  all  o'er, — 
I  cannot  love  thee  less  or  more." 

Horace  has  the  following  verses  on  this  subject : 

"  Lisetta,  why  so  wond'rous  coy, 
When  youth  invites  to  pleasure  ? 
Think  you  that  love's  a  lasting  joy 
That  one  may  taste  at  pleasure  ! 
li 
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*^  Consider  better,  I  advise, 
The  question  I  am  stating; 
That  beauty  fades,  occasion  flies, 
While  you're  the  point  debating. 

"  Thou  wouldst  be  but  provokingly  coy, 
And  seem  to  refuse  me  j 
With  refusal  enhance  the  sweet  joy, 
And  tempt  me  to  snatch  it  from  thee. 

"  Then,  oh  I  wouldst  thou  heighten  the  bli^ 
Thus  ever,  my  Pancharis,  fly  me ; 
Thus,  let  me  snatch  the  sweet  kiss, 
Thus  ever  resist  and  deny  me." 


SOUL. 

Publius  Syrus  says,  "  It  is  the  soul,  and  not  tlie  body, 
tliat  renders  marriage  indissoluble." 

The  Saxon  meaning  of  the  original  word  for  love  is, 
"  a  passion  of  the  soulf  and  Eunapius  follows  this  beau- 
tiful idea  in  saying,  ''  When  we  love,  the  soul  dances  in 
the  eyes." 

"  But  who  can  paint  the  spell  that  wove 
A  brightness  round  the  whole  ? 
'Twould  take  an  angel  from  the  skies 
To  paint  the  immortal  soul — 
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To  trace  the  light,  the  inborn  grace, 
The  spirit  sparkhng  o'er  the  face." 


Miss  Welby. 


"  Time  has  small  power 

O'er  the  features  the  mind  moulds.     Roses,  where 
They  once  have  bloomed,  a  fragrance  leave  behind ; 
And  harmony  will  linger  on  the  wind ; 

And  suns  continue  to  light  up  the  air 
When  set ;  and  music  from  the  broken  shrine 

Breathes,  it  is  said,  around  whose  altar  stone 
This  flower  the  votary  has  ceased  to  twine — 

Types  of  the  beauty  that  when  youth  is  gone. 
Breathes  from  the  soul,  whose  brightness  mocks  decline. ' 

George  Hill. 

"  Ah  I  the  cheek  and  eye  will/ac?e/ 
Beauty  own  immortal  grace ; 
Throned  she  sits  within  the  soul ; 
There  is  beauty's  dwelling-place." 

Mrs.  Yandenhofp. 


TAKING  THE  HINT. 

Giving  and  taking  the  hint  is  a  sharp  practice  in  love, 
which,  often  puts  to  the  stretch  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
rastic  swains  and  maidens.  There  are  a  thousand  inde- 
scribable little  ways  in  which  love  can  delicately  show 
itself  without  the  formality  of  words  and  declarations* 
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The  ey^s,  and  every  expression  of  tlie  face,  can  give  thd 
hintj  while  the  young  people  sit  demurely  in  church,  lis- 
tening to  another  prompter  than  the  parson ;  and  on  the 
way  home,  the  plucking  of  a  simple  violet  by  the  road- 
side, and  giving  it  to  a  particular  lad  or  lass,  is  a  very 
loud  hint  that  somebody  thinks  a  good  deal  of  some- 
body. 

Love  has  more  ways  to  give  the  hint  than  there  are 
stars  in  the  sky. 

"  Young  Roger  is  a  bonny  lad, 

None  blyther  I  can  see ; 
So  trim  lie  wears  his  tartan  plaid, 

So  kind  he  bhnks  at  me. 
As  kind  I  blink  at  him  again, 

My  smiles  I  dinna  stint, 
Yet  still  he  gives  my  bosom  pain, 

He  winna  tak'  the  hint. 

*'  He  t'ither  day  a  posie  brought, 

The  rose  and  lily  too — 
An  emblem,  I  must  own,  I  thought 

Would  tell  him  what  to  do  ; 
I  courtsey'd  low,  and  smil'd  again,    • 

My  smiles  I  never  stint. 
Yet  stiU  he  gives  my  bosom  pain, 

He  canna  tak'  the  hint. 

"  Ye  sonsy  lasses  of  the  town, 
Advise  me,  if  you  can. 
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That  I  may  a'  my  wishes  crown, 

Upon  a  modest  plan  ; 
I'll  do  my  best  to  gain  his  love, 

My  dress  shall  be  in  print, 
And  I  will  ever  constant  prove. 

If  he  will  tak'  the  hint." 


Mrs.  Jordan. 


TEARS. 

A  tear  in  love  is  the  sister  of  a  smile — it  is  often  tlie 
extremest  smile  of  affection. 

La  Fontaine  says,  "Love  sings  victory  when  the  tears 
of  a  young  woman  become  the  only  defence  of  her 
virtue," 

Poncelot  says,  '^  The  first  tear  of  love  is  a  diamond, 
the  second  a  pearl,  the  third  a  tear." 

When  a  tear  flows  from  sorrow,  nothing  dries  it  so 
soon  as  a  kiss.  But  where  the  waters  of  the  heart  are 
greatly  troubled  the  tears  must  have  their  flow. 

"  Hide  thy  tears — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source. 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart. 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me." 

Byron's  Sardaiiapalus^  Act  iv.  1, 


OJ 
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TEASING-. 

Teasing  in  love  is  a  playful  importunity,  or  vexing, 
with  words  and  acts  of  endearment,  wliicli  are  pretended 
to  be  in  sport.  Lingree  says  that  this  kind  of  teasing 
^'  is  a  play  of  coquetry  of  which  virtue  often  pays  the 
expenses." 

There  is  an  old  song  by  Dudley,  which  represents  this 
make-believe  sort  of  love  as  very  agreeable  to  the  ladies. 

"  There  is  something  in  kissing,  I  cannot  tell  why, 
Makes  my  heart  in  a  tumult  jump  more  than  breast  high ; 
For  nine  times  in  ten, 
So  teasing 
And  pleasing 
We  find  those  rude  creatures,  the  dear  kissing  men, 
That  we  wish  it  repeated  again  and  again. 

"  Though  a  kiss  stop  my  breath  how  little  care  I, 
Since  woman  at  some  time  or  other  must  die ! 
For  nine  times  in  ten, 
So  teasing 
And  pleasing 
We  find  those  rude  creatures,  the  dear  kissing  men. 
That  wo  wish  it  repeated  again  and  again.'* 

There  is  another  song,  still  older  than  the  above,  in 
which  a  lady  inflicts  a  very  delicate  piece  of  teasing  upon 
the  men,  by  setting  them  to  guessing  who  her  lover  is. 
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"  I  have  a  heart,  a  little  heart, 

That  throbs  for — I  know  who , 
Yet  this  must  say — and  mind  me,  pray, 

It  is  not  for  you,  nor  you. 
Oh  no,  no,  no,  I  tell  you  so, 

'Tis  no  one  here  sincerely ; 
And  yet  I  sigh,  and  all  for  why  ? 

Because  I  love  him  dearly." 


THOEltTS. 

Thorns  liave  ever  been  emblems  of  deceit  and  unliappi- 
ness  in  love.  To  'plant  a  thorn  in  the  hreast  of  one  who 
loves^  signifies  the  cruellest  treatment  which  treachery  and 
falsehood  can  bestow  upon  the  innocent  and  trusting 
heart. 

"  But  my  fause  love  has  stown  the  rose 
And  left  tlie  thorn  behind  wi'  me.'* 

The  following,  which  is  attributed  to  Burns,  is  a 
pleasant  fancy  upon  this  subject: 

"  From  the  white  blossomed  sloe,  my  dear  Chloe  requested 
A  sprig  her  fair  breast  to  adorn  ; 
No,  by  heavens  I  I  exclaimed,  may  I  perish,  if  ever 
I  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thorn." 
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"  Just  like  love  is  yonder  rose, 
Heavenly  fragrance  round  it  throws, 
Yet  tears  its  dewy  leaves  disclose, 
And  in  the  midst  of  briers  it  blows, 
Just  like  love. 

Culled  to  bloom  upon  the  breast, 
Since  rough  thorns  the  stem  invest, 
They  must  be  gathered  with  the  rest, 
And  with  it  must  the  heart  be  prest, 
Just  like  love. 

And  when  rude  hands  the  twin-buds  sever; 
They  die — and  they  shall  blossom  never ; 
Yet  the  thorns  be  sharp  as  ever, 
Yet  the  thorns  be  sharp  as  ever, 
Just  like  love." 


Lord  Steangford. 


TJNDEE  THE  EOSE. 

Love  Tinder  tlic  rose  is  simply  secret  or  concealed 
love.  The  rose  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  silence,  and 
was  frequently  placed  on  the  ceilings  of  rooms  in  which 
guests  were  received,  to  imply  that  whatever  was  trans- 
acted there  should  not  be  made  public.  Hence  the 
phrase,  ''  Under  the  rose." 

The  following  old  English  song  sufficiently  explains 
the  use  of  this  term  in  love. 
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"  Oons  I  neighbor,  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifle  like  this, 
What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss, 
The  greatest  and  gravest  (a  truce  with  grimace) 
Would  do  the  same  thing  were  they  in  the  same  place. 

"  No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free, 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bend  the  knee. 
That  power  resistless  no  strength  can  oppose ; 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl — under  the  rose." 


WALTzma. 

Waltzing,  whicli  can  hardly  be  called  a  prudent  friend 
to  married,  or  virtuous  love,  is  nevertheless  a  great  beau 
in  the  history  of  the  tender  passion,  and  has,  ever  since 
its  invention,  stood  without  a  rival  in  the  front  ranks  of 
amorous  amusements.  It  is  often  resorted  to  for  little 
escapades  in  love,  when  all  other  occasions  are  unpropi- 
tious. 

Eicard  says,  ^*  At  fifteen  the  dance  is  a  pleasure,  at 
twenty-five  a  pretext^  at  forty  a  fatigue."^ 

Fond  as  the  French  are  of  the  waltz,  their  poets  do  not 
hesitate  to  satirize  it,  as  a  performance  which  somewhat 
trespasses  upon  the  rules  of  virtuous  decorum. 

*  A  quinze  ans  la  danse  est  un  iJlaisir^  d  vingt-cinq' ans  un  pretexie,  d  qua- 
rante  ans  un  fatigue. 

11* 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  poem  in  that  lan- 
guage, entitled  Vive  la  Vailze — Long  live  the  Waltz. 

"  The  petits  maitrcs  all  assert, 
And  to  the  waltz  cry  hail, 
The  more  the  human  frame's  alert, 
The  less  the  flesh  is  frail. 

"  If  in  the  wanton  gesture  aught 
Pure  innocence  defame, 
The  waltz  itself  is  not  in  fault, 
The  waltzer  is  "to  blame. 

**  To  twine  around  in  mere  embrace 
Is  but  a  fancied  harm, 
Or  arm  with  arm  to  interlace. 
Gives  virtue  no  alarm. 

"  When  from  the  fair  the  garter  shrinks, 
Then  bind  it  round  the  knee, 
And  say  to  him  who  evil  thinks, 
To  Mm  let  evil  he.'* 

Great  skill  in,  and  great  fondness  for,  dancing  have 
never  added  anything  to  a  favorable  impression  of  a 
woman's  virtue.  Sallust,  in  speaking  of  Sempronia,  the 
accomplished  mistress  of  Catiline,  says,  "  Saltare  eleganiiuSj 
quam  necesse  est  proboe^^'' — that  is,  ^'  She  danced  with  more 
skill  than  became  a  virtuous  woman." 
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Cato  also  made  a  similar  remark  in  relation  to  another 
celebrated  beauty,  Hudrenas. 

Tlie  author  of  ^' AVoman  as  She  Is"  says,  ^4n  waltz- 
ing, a  man  may  infringe  the  luhole  decalogue^ 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  however  glad  a  man 
may  be  of  a  chance  to  waltz  with  a  pretty  woman,  it  is 
an  unpalatable  sight  for  him  to  see  his  wife,  sister,  or 
daughter,  whirling  about  in  the  arms  of  another. 

"  What !  the  girl  I  adore,  by  another  embraced  ? 
What  1  the  balm  of  her  breath,  shall  another  man  taste  ? 
What !  touched  in  the  whirl,  by  another  man's  knee  ? 
What !  panting,  recline  on  another  than  me  ? 
Sir,  she's  yours.     From  the  grape  you  have  brush'd  the  soft  blue, 
From  the  rose  you  have  shaken  the  tremulous  dew ; 
What  you've  touched  you  may  take  ;  pretty  Waltzer,  adieu," 

Byron. 


WHY. 

Why  do  you  love  me  ?  is  a  question  which  women  often 
propose  to  their  sweethearts  when  they  are  making  their 
most  extravagant  professions  of  affection.  The  question 
is  easier  asked  than  answered.  Says  Shelley,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  luhat  is  love^  '^  ask  him  who  lives  what  is 
life  ?  ask  him  who  adores  what  is  Grod  ?"  You  may  as 
well  ask  a  man  to  tell  you  why  he  prefers  the  odors  of 
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tlie  rose  to  the  lily,  or  of  tlie  violet  to  the  pink,  as  to 
expect  liim  to  give  yon  a  rational  and  logical  reason  for 
the  passion  he  feels  for  his  beloved.  For  a  man  to 
attempt  to  analyse  a  woman's  charms,  to  see  why  ho 
loves  her,  is  about  as  absurd  as  to  pick  a  flower  to  pieces 
to  see  why  it  smells  sweet. 

The  charm  of  beauty  falls  upon  the  heart  like  light 
upon  the  eyes,  or  music  upon  the  ear.  ''It  is  like  the 
wind,  which  bloweth  wdiere  it  listeth — thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth." 

"  Love  not  me  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  and  face, 
Nor  for  my  outward  part, 
Nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 

For  those  may  fail  or  turn  to  ill, 
So  thou  and  I  shall  sever; 
Keep  therefore  a  true  woman's  eye, 
And  love  me  still,  but  know  not  why, 
So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 
To  dote  upon  me  ever.'* 


WIFE. 


This  good  old  Saxon  word  {ivif)  is,  after  all,  the  dear- 
est and  most  sacred  word  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
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love.  Around  it  clusters  all  that  is  most  beautiful, 
chaste,  and  permanent  in  the  tender  passion.  Into 
whatever  forbidden  paths  the  heart  of  man  may  wandei', 
still  it  must  return,  at  last,  to  the  hallowed  name  of  loife 
for  consolation  and  rest.  Any  other  relation  between  the 
sexes,  however  alluring  to  the  imagination,  invariabty 
ends  in  wretchedness,  in  shame,  and  degradation.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  can  sing  with  Eobert  Burns : 

"  She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wife  o'  mine," 

Whose  heart  does  not  beat  softly  and  joyously  within 
him  when  he  reads  the  touching  picture  of  a  wife's  vir- 
tuous and  enduring  love,  in  Burns'  song  of  ''John 
Anderson  my  Jo :" 

"John  Anderson  niy jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  Hke  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  JohU; 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings*  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

"  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  together ; 
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And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

Eut  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  together  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo." 

The  following  lines  are   attributed  to  ttie  Duke  de 
Nivernois — 

^'  Talk  not  of  snowy  locks — have  done — 
Time  runs  unchang'd,  and  let  him  run — 

To  us  what  bodes  the  tyrant's  rage, 
He  knows  not  tender  hearts  to  sever, 
The  little  Loves  are  infants  ever, 

The  Graces  are  of  every  age. 

"  To  thee,  Thenaira,  when  I  bow. 
For  ever  in  my  spring  I  glow, 

And  in  thy  years  approve  thee ; 
Could  I  to  gay  sixteen  return, 
With  love  more  lasting  I  might  burn, 

But  dearer  could  not  love  thee." 

"  Around  the  hallowed  name  of  wife 

GHde  rapture,  truth,  and  health  ; 
Her  breast  your  pillow,  arms  your  home, 

Her  heart  your  dearest  wealth. 
Friends  may  betray,  and  love  prove  false, 

As  clouds  appear  in  view ; 
But  let  Fame  frown,  and  Fortune  lower. 

Your  wife  will  still  prove  true." 

MONCRIEFF. 


WIFE. 

^'  My  bride, 
My  wife,  my  life  !     0  we  will  walk  this  world, 

Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  aim, 
And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild, 

That  no  man  knows." 
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Tennyson. 


"  There  arc  two  hearts,  whose  movements  thrill 
In  unison  so  closely  sweet. 
That  pulse  to  pulse,  responsive  still, 

They  both  must  heave  —or  cease  to  beat. 

■ "  There  are  two  souls,  whose  equal  flow 
In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run, 
That  when  they  part — they  part  ?     Ah,  no  I 
They  cannot  part — those  souls  are  one." 

"  In  choice  of  wife  prefer  the  modest  chaste. 
Lilies  are  fair  in  show,  but  not  in  smell, 
The  sweetest  looks  by  age  are  soon  defaced. 

Then  choose  thy  wife  by  wit  and  loving  well. 
Who  brings  thee  wealth,  and  many  faults  withal, 
Presents  thee  honey  mixed  with  galL" 

"  Ye  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  blest  is  a  lover  no  more. 
Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush  to  be  taught 
That  Prudence  must  cherish  what  Beauty  has  caught. 

"  The  bloom  of  your  cheek,  and  the  glance  of  your  eye, 
Your  roses  and  lilies  may  make  the  men  sigh; 
But  roses,  and  lihes,  and  sighs  pass  away. 
And  passions  will  die  as  your  beauties  decay. 


Barton. 


Lodge. 
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'^  Use  the  man  that  you  wed  hke.  your  favorite  guitai 
Though  music  in  both,  they  are  both  apt  to  jar; 
How  tuneful  and  soft  from  a  dehcate  touch, 
Not  handled  too  roughly,  nor  played  on  too  much-. 

''  The  sparrow  and  linnet  will  feed  from  your  hand, 
Gi-row  tame  at  your  kindness,  and  come  at  command  ^ 
Exert  with  your  husbands  the  same  happy  skill, 
For  hearts,  like  your  birds,  may  be  tamed  to  your  will. 

*'  Be  gay  and  good-humored,  complying  and  kind, 
Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to  your  mind  ^ 
'Tis  thus  that  a  wife  may  her  conquest  improve, 
And  Hymen  shall  rivet  the  fetters  of  love.'* 

Garrick. 


WINE. 

The  poets  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  ages,  have  repre- 
sented wine  and  love  to  be  as  near  related  as  brother  and 
sister.  Anacreon  has  a  song  in  which  he  declares  that 
he  clipped  Cupid's  wings  and  then  drank  him  in  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  ever  after  he  felt  his  tickling  wings  in  all  his 
veins. 

Hook  wrote  a  song  in  which  he  represented  Bacchus 
and  Venus  as  keeping  up  a  clamorous  war  in  the  heavens 
unti]  Jove  was  obliged  to  interfere  with  a  compromise. 
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"  At  length  to  appease  the  scolds  divine, 
A  fiat  came  from  Jove, 
\     That  love  should  be  the  friend  of  wine, 
And  wine  the  friend  of  love." 

And  Shakspeare  sang  a  song  quite  as  heretical  to  tlie 
social  code  of  modern  philanthropy. 

"  Fill  all  the  glasses,  fill  them  high, 

Drink,  and  defy  all  power  but  love  ; 
Wine  gives  the  slave  his  liberty. 

But  love  makes  a  slave  of  thundering  Jove. 
Then  drink,  then  drink  away, 
Make  a  night  of  the  day, 
'Tis  nectar,  'tis  liquor  divine, 
The  pleasures  of  life. 
Free  from  anguish  and  strife. 
Are  owing  to  love  and  good  wine." 

The  old  Eastern  poets  sang  perpetnally  of  love  and 
wine  as  twin-sisters  Avho  go  hand  in  hand  together.  One 
of  Hafiz's  finest  odes  opens  w^ith  these  verses : 

"  Hith-er,  boy,  a  goblet  bring, 
Be  it  of  wine's  ruby  spring ! 
Bring  me  one  and  bring  me  two ; 
Naught  but  purest  wine  will  do  I 

*'  It  is  wine,  boy,  that  can  save 
Even  lovers  from  the  grave ; 
Old  and  young  ahke  will  say — 
'Tis  the  balm  that  makes  us  gay.' 
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wooma. 

Wooing,  wiicli  is  sometimes  confounded  witK  courting^ 
goes  before  courtship  as  sappers  and  miners  before  an 
advancing  army.  It  is  tlie  John  Baptist  of  the  kingdom 
of  love,  which  goes  before  to  make  the  way  phiin  for  all 
the  delirious  endearments  that  follow  in  the  career  of 
courtship.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  tenderest  words  in 
the  history  of  love. 

One  of  the  quaintest  poems  extant  on  wooing  was 
written  by  Nicholas  Breton  in  1580  : 

"  In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
In  the  morne,  by  break  of  day, 
Forth  I  walked  by  the  wood-side, 
When  as  May  was  in  his  pride ; 
There  I  spied,  all  alone, 
Philhda  and  Corydon. 

"  Much  ado  there  was,  G  od  wot, 
He  would  love  and  she  would  not, 
She  said — never  man  was  true  I 
He  said — none  was  false  to  you  I 
He  said — he  had  loved  her  long ; 
She  said — love  should  have  no  wrong. 

"  Corydon  would  kiss  her  then — 
She  said — maids  must  kiss  no  men 
'TiU  they  did  for  good  and  all  I 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
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All  the  heavens  to  witness,  truth, 
ISTever  loved  a  truer  youth, 

'^  Thus,  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troath, 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use. 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse, 
Love,  which  had  beene  long  deluded, 
Was,  v/ith  kisses  sweete,  concluded ; 
And  Phillida,  vfith  garlands  gay, 
Was  made  the  Lady  of  the  May." 

Milton  says  that  "  To  woo  a  woman  is  to  tell  lier  all 
her  charms  f  perhaps  he'd  better  have  said  that  it  is  to 
tell  her  that  she  possesses  all  the  charms  which  she  would 
be  glad  to  have. 

^'  Thou  art  the  blood  of  heav'n. 
The  kindest  influence  of  the  teeming  stars  ! 
A  god  thy  father  was,  a  goddess  was  his  wife ; 
The  wood  nymphs  found  thee  on  a  bed  of  roses, 
Lap'd  in  the  sweets  and  beauties  of  the  spring  ! 
Diana  foster'd  thee  with  nectar  dews." 

Lee's  Lucim  Bruim. 

"  ISTever  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Still  a  lovelorn  heart  pursuing, 
Read  you  not  the  wrong  you're  doing 
In  my  cheeks'  pale  hue  ? 


*^  All  my  hfe  with  sorrow  strewing 
Wed  or  cease  to  woo." 


Campbell. 
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WOMEK 

A  Frencli  poet  calls  woman  ^'The  teart  of  man;" 
and  another  designates  lier,  "  The  bird  of  Paradise." 

Stendhal  quaintly  says,  ^'  She  is  a  delightful  fiddle,  of 
which  love  is  the  bow  and  man  the  artist." 

Guyard  says,  *'  Woman  is  the  great  beauty,  the  most 
precious  jewel  taken  from  the  scripture  of  God,  for  the 
ornament  and  happiness  of  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  Philqn  says,  "  A  woman  is 
nothing  but  an  imperfect  male." 

Milton  calls  her,  ^^  A  pretty  fault  of  nature." 

Old  St.  Gregorie  is  ill-natured  enough  to  say  that,  "A 
good  woman  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  a  white  crow." 

Calderon  says,  '^  She  is  a  dish  worthy  of  God,  where 
the  devil  does  not  season  it." 

And  Molifere  shamelessly  calls  her,  ^' A  sex  engendered 
for  damning  all  the  world." 

The  sneers  of  these  great  names  have  given  a  sort  of 
countenance  to  the  jeers  of  a  great  many  young  men 
who  have  but  a  small  intellectual  stock  of  cut  and  dried 
jokes  against  woman,  which  they  vent  usque  ad  nauseam 
in  the  form  of  puns,  epigrams,  and  conundrums.  A 
shallow  coxcomb  of  this  sort  will  complacently  ask  you, 
*'What  is  the  difference  between  a  woman  and  her 
glass  ?"   and   with   an   apish  grin    answers    himself, — - 
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"Because  one  speaks  witliout  reflecting,  and  tlie  other 
reflects  without  speaking." 

Those  men  who  are  always  sneering  at  woman  are 
generally  coarse  profligates  or  ill-natured  bigots.  A 
profound  and  delicate  respect  for  woman  is  one  of  the 
first  marks  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor.  The 
man  who  does  not  respect  woman,  rarely  ever  respects 
himself  in  his  conduct  with  women. 

Otway,  in  ''Venice  Preserved,"' makes  the  following 
fine  tribute  to  woman  : 

'^  Oh,  woman !  lovely  woman  !  Kature  made  thee 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you ; 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven ; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love!" 

Again,  in  act  second  of  "The  Orphan,"  the  same 
author  says : 

"  Oh  !  thou  l^ature's  whole  perfection  in  one  piece  I 
Sure,  framing  thee.  Heaven  took  unusual  care, 
As  its  own  beauty  it  design' d  thee,  fair, 
And  formed  thee  by  the  best  lov'd  angel  there." 

In  the  second  act  of  '^  Sardanapalus,"  Byron  has  the 
following  noble  lines  on  the  tender  and  beautiful  oflS.ces 
of  woman : 
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"^    ''  The  very  first 
Of  human  hfe  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench' d  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them." 

A  Chinese  maxim  says  :  ^^  We  require  four  things  of 
a  woman — that  virtue  dwell  in  her  heart,  modesty  play 
on  her  brow,  that  sweetness  flow  from  her  lips,  and 
industry  occupy  her  hands." 

What  higher  honor  can  be  paid  to  the  character  of 
woman  than  to  acknowledge  that  man  expects  to  find 
such  sweetness  and  purity  in  her  ? 


o- 


YES. 


Yes  is  the  lover's  password  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
into  which  it  permits  him  to  enter  and  find  the  angel  his 
heart  has  sought  for. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  a  word  that  is  rarely  spoken  by 
genuine  lovers.  Alphonse  Eicard  says,  *^  In  love,  yes  is 
a  word  that  women  never  pronounce,  because  it  frightens 
them ;  but,  to  the  fault  of  their  mouth,  their  eyes  say  yes, 
and  it  is  those  that  we  interrogate.     It  is  an  article  of 
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faith    among  women  to  be  guessed,   wMch   shirks   all 
responsibility  of  pronouncing  the  word  yes." 
Byron  says : 

^'  Such  is  your  old  coquette,  who  can't  say  ^  ISTo/ 

And  won't  say  '  Yes,'  and  keeps  you  on  and  offing, 
On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow — 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an  inward  scoffing." 

None  but  a  novice  will  insist  on  wringing  this  word, 
delightful  as  it  is,  from  bashful  or  unwilling  lips.  There 
are  the  eyes  which,  when  questioned,  never  can  refuse  tc 
answer — ask  them. 

"  And  now  the  youth  desired  a  kiss, — 

Her  lips  said  '  No ' — her  eyes  said  '  Yes,' 

.  But,  still  in  love  the  eyes  are  heard, 
And  disbelieved  each  guarded  word. 

"  And  so  he  slyly  stole  the  boon. 
Which  she  full  half  returned  as  soon  ; 
Yet,  'twas  not  quite  a  kiss  she  gave, 
But  something  near  it — as  a  wave. 
Or  dimple  on  the  breast  of  ocean. 
Is  to  a  billow's  strong  commotion." 

Btjri 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  song  which  argues  the  use]  ^ 
ness  of  saying  ''  j^es,"  of  which  this  is  the  opening  vi/e-e ' 
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"  Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  thee, 
Deed  I  darena  tell  ; 
Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  thee, 
Ask  it  o'  yoursel'." 


YOUTH. 

Eocliefoiicauld  says,  ''  It  is  no  use  to  be  young,  with- 
out being  pretty,  and  no  use  to  be  pretty  without  being 
young/^ 

This  is  one  of  those  trite  sayings  which  sometimes 
become  proverbs  without  possessing  much  meaning. 

But  in  love,  youth  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage.  It 
is  the  youth  of  the  hearty  however,  which  ensures  the  great- 
est happiness  in  the  tender  passion. 

As  youth  is  the  most  fickle  and  inconstant  season  of 
life,  its  passions  are  more  shallow,  and  less  steady,  than 
in  the  better  sustained  period  of  riper  years. 

Hoyt  has  a  fine  verse  descriptive  of  the  shallowness 
and  fickleness  of  the  tender  passion  in  youth, 

*    "  She,  young  and  fair,  expects  delight ; 

Expects  delight ; 
Forsooth,  because  the  morn  is  bright, 
She  deems  it  never  will  be  night; 
Thai  youth  hath  not  a  wing  for  flighty 
Forsooth,  because  the  morn  is  bright^ 

Expects  delight." 
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Hbrace,  as  translated  by  Dryden,  draws  the  following 
cliaracteristic  picture  of  tlie  sportiyeness  of  this  passion 
in  youth : 

*^  The  'pointed  hour  of  promisVl  bhss, 

The  pleasing  whisper  in'  the  dark, 
The  half-unwilUng  wiUing  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the  kind  nj^mph  would  coyness  feign, 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again, 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain." 

Theocritus  has  an  appropriate  passage  on  this  subject: 

"  The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time, 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime ; 
White  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay, 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away : — 
Such,  and  so  withering  is  the  love  of  youth." 

The  following  description  of  youth  and  love  is  by  an 
eastern  poet : 

"  The  young  and  blooming  flowers, 

FalUng  in  fragrant  showers, 
Shone  on  her  neck,  and  on  her  bosom  smiled : 

Some  on  her  mantle  hung, 

Some  on  her  locks  were  strung, 
Like  orient  gems  in  rings  of  flaming  gold  ; 

Some  in  a  spicy  cloud 

Descending  calfd  aloud. 
Here  love  and  youth  the  reins  of  empire  hold." 

1.^ 
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An  Arab  poet,  Ibin  Altalmitb,  sings  a   strain   little 
complimentary  to  this  early  time  of  life  : 

"  Youth  IS  a  drunken  noisy  hour, 
With  every  folly  fraught ; 
But  man,  by  age's  chast'ning  power, 
Is  sobered  into  thought. 

**  Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day, 
Ours  is  not  to-morrow ; 
Love  with  youth  flies  away, 
Age  is  naught  but  sorrow  I** 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  upon  Matrimonial 
Advertisements  by  way  of  Appendix.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  this  method  of  communication,  nowadays  so  frequently 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  is  highly  immoral  in  its  ten- 
dency. In  some  cases,  it  may  be  that  the  design  is  simply  to  make 
a  practical  joke  or  have  a  moment's  fun  at  the  expense  of  the 
credulous  or  inexperienced ;  but  as  a  general  thing  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  aim  of  the  writers  is  to  ensnare  and  lead  astray. 
The  too  frequent  result  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  and  well- 
intentioned.  Our  advice  to  our  young  friends  is,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  these  things  either  in  jest  or  earnest. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  perusal  of  a  corres- 
pondence which  has  been  placed  before  us  with  permission  for  its 

« 
publication.  The  annexed  letters  were  actually  interchanged  be- 
tween the  parties,  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement;  and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  have  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes.  The 
gentleman,  at  least,  it  appears  to  us,  writes  in  perfect  good  faith. 
We  append  the  letters  in  their  proper  order,  without  further  com- 
ment.    The  lady  it  will  be  observed,  perforce,  takes  the  initiative. 
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^'- January  2\9>i,  18 — . 
^^  SiKj — Though  it  is  generally  considered  contrary  to  the  established 
notions  of  female  propriety,  to  open  a  correspondence  of  this  nature, 
yet,  presuming  on  the  observation  of  an  honorable  secresy  on  the 
subject,  I  have  ventured  to  reply  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Courier  of  this  morning.  After  due  reflection  it 
has  appeared  to  me  necessary  that  candor  should,  from  the  outset, 
be  mutually  observed,  for  dissimulation  on  either  side  can  eventuate 
in  nothing  but  disappointment  and  chagrin,  and  thus  poison  the  cup 
of  happiness  and  check  the  mutual  communion  of  the  heart.  In 
answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  will  inform  you  that  I  have  seen  twenty- 
three  summers,  that  I  am  American  by  birth,  that  my  religion  is 
comprised  in  the  doctrine,  ''Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  that  my  means  are  sufficient  to  support  me  in 
comfort — and  that  my  Christian  name  is 

''  Louisa. 

^'  P.  S. — I  shall  anxiously  expect  a  reply  to  the  above,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  inform  me  more  particularly  concerning  yourself     Of 

course,  in  reply  to  your  communication,  I  shall  be  more  explicit  in 

» 
regard  to  my  condition  and  prospects,  and  the  extent  of  my  confi- 
dence wiU  be  entirely  regulated  by  yours." 

II. 

"New  York,  23rfl  January^  18 — . 

''  Dear  Madam, — Perfectly  aware  of  the  unusual,  delicate,  and 

•^ven  dangerous  step  of  advertising  for  a  wife  in  a  newspaper,  I 

have,  as  you  may  well  think,  not  been  neglectful  of  the  necessary 

ways  and  means  of  guarding  myself  against  all  impositions,   and 
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perhaps  ill-treatment,  that  might  assail  me  through  evil-disposed 
persons,  or  those  doubting  my  sincerity.  But  I  am  happy  to  Si\y 
that,  out  of  twenty-two  communications  I  have  received,  only  one 
was  of  a  doubtful  character ;  I  attribute  this  success  to  the  sin- 
cerity plainly  apparent  in  my  advertisement.  I  was  greatly  flat- 
tered at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  honoring  me  with  the  offer  of 
your  hand  should  I  prove  myself  worthy  of  you,  because  it  shows 
that  you  have  understood  me  well,  that  your  sentiments  are 
exactly  mine,  and  that  the  motive  by  Avhich  you  have  been  actuated 
is  free  of  impropriety,  and  honorably  satisfactory  as  to  the  goodness  of 
your  mind  and  heart.  I  fear  that  in  the  description  of  myself  I  shall 
Ml  short  of  your  expectations ;  but,  as  I  expect  that  this  will  be 
strictly  confidential  on  the  part  of  both  of  us,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  it  to  you  as  well  and  as  true  as  possible.  Should  you,  after 
having  read  it,  still  be  willing  to  maintain  your  generous  ofier,  then 
you  may  appoint  an  interview,  and  if  we  should  agree  in  our  dispo- 
sitions and  the  means  of  promoting  our  mutual  happiness,  then 
nothing  will  hinder  us  from  becoming  one  and  the  same.  The  most 
respectable  references  will  be  given  and  expected. 

'^  I  am  a  Catholic,  born  French,  but  American  in  sentiments,  my 
education  has  been  liberal,  and  my  disposition  and  habits  pronounced 
to  be  very  good ;  my  character,  I  flatter  myself,  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble, and  my  appearance  rather  good  ;  I  have  resided  here  since  18 — ; 
1  have  been  for  the  last  eleven  years  in  business,  but  the  unfortunate 
crisis  of  18 —  has  swept  away  all  my  means,  and,  consequently,  my 
present  income  is  rather  small.  My  first  object  in  looking  for  a  com- 
panion is  to  be  happy  in  marriage,  but  if  I  could  be  supported  by 
some  small  means  towards  establishing  myself  again,  I  am  almost 
sure  to  prosper,  as  my  abilities  as  a  merchant  are  said  to  be  of  the 
first  ordei',  and  my  standing  in  society  very  gO(xl.     Do  not  think 
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that  I  am  a  fortune  hunter,  far  from  it ;  I  am  wilhng  and  able  to 
's^'ork  hard,  my  energy  and  perseverance  being  unbounded.  Now, 
Madam,  you  have  the  whole  of  it,  and  should  you  judge  me 
unworthy  of  an  immediate  answer,  have  the  goodness  to  burn  this 
letter,  and  let  it  be  seen  by  no  other  mortal  eye  than  yours. 
''  My  parents  and  my  two  brothers  reside  in  town. 

''  I  remain,  dear,  your  most  obhged  and  obedient  servant. 

III. 

'•'' January  11th. 

"  Sir, — As  you  ought  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  my  position,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  3^ou  should  have 
attributed  to  me  proposals  totally  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  my 
letter ;  and  I  can  only  frame  a  probable  excuse  for  you  in  the  appa- 
rent ardor  of  your  feehngs.  That  I  made  no  ofler  of  my  hand  is 
most  certain — though  you  consider  that  I  did — there  is  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  what  I  wrote  calculated  to  raise  such  an  impression  in  your 
mind.  The  object  of  my  letter  was  merely  to  open  the  corres- 
pondence— and  if,  in  due  time,  we  should  become  acquainted,  the 
result  would  depend  on  circumstances  which  cannot  now  be  fore- 
seen. To  deem  me  capable  of  so  strange  a  step,  implicL',  on  your 
part  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  both  my  prudence  and  delicacy, 
which  I  do  not  think  I  deserve. 

''  As,  liowever,  I  may  be  writing  this  to  no  purpose,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  my  doubts  and  fears ;  but  of  the  many  letters  you 
have  received,  mine  cannot,  sui-ely,  be  the  only  one  which  you  have 
answered  in  terms  equally  flattering  to  the  party  addressed.  Your 
letter,  I  must  own,  speaks  fairly  enough,  and  bears  the  appearance 
of  having  been  written  by  a  man  of  honor ;  but  what  is  there  to 
assure  me  that  I  alone  am  so  favored  ?     1  should  like  to  hear  from 
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» 

you  a  little  more  particularly  on  this  point — and  should  your  reply 
be  satisfactory,  and  as  candid  as  your  first  letter,  you  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  omission  on  the  part  of 

Louisa. 

^^  P.  S. — You  will,  I  trust,  view  my  caution  in  the  proper  light — 
for  you  must  be  aware  that  prudence  and  reserve  must  necessarily 
be  my  sole  guide  at  this  early  stage  of  our  correspondence." 

TY. 

"  New  York,  2Sfh  January^  18 — , 
"  Dear  Madam, — That  in  my  answer  of  the  23d  inst.,  to  your 
esteemed  communication  of  the  21st,  I  may  have  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  that  a  proper  feeling  and  regard  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
your  position  would  permit ;  that  I  may  have  used  expressions  or 
clothed  my  feelings  in  such  a  language  as  to  give  it  an  interpre- 
tation totally  at  variance  with  vaj  sentiments  on  the  subject,  I 
willingly  admit.  But  that  in  doing  so  I  did  intentionally  hurt  your 
feelings,  believe  me,  Madam,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my 
thoughts.  In  matters  of  such  a  delicate  nature,  we,  of  the  rougher 
sex,  are  very  apt  to  mistake  strong  for  fine  feelings,  and,  therewith, 
often  destroy  the  proper  impression  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
and  if  I  have  Mien  into  this  common  error,  I  crave  your  pardon. 
The  expression  you  com.plain  of  was  misplaced,  but  I  said,  or  meant 
to  say,  in  my  letter,  that  I  was  desirous  of  your  acquaintance,  and, 
that  after  further  correspondence  or  an  interview,  should  we  agree  to 
continue  or  cultivate  our  acquaintance,  we  might  then,  after  the  pro- 
per time,  become  one  and  the  same.  These  were  my  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  remain  unchanged. 

"  Whatever  opinion  you  may  have  of  me  now,  I  trust  that  in  the 
course  of  our  corre.-pondence,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  you 
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will  be  cony  1  need,  not  only  that  I  seem  to  be,  but  that  I  am,  a  man 
of  honor  and  capable  of  appreciating  fine  feeUngs,  and  viewing  in 
its  proper  light  your  necessary  caution  towards  a  stranger  to  you. 

"  Notwithstanding  your  just  severity  and  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  my  first  unlucky  letter  made  on  your  mind,  and  which  I 
am,  indeed,  very  anxious  to  remove,  I  cannot,  for  all  tliat,  find  a 
single  expression  in  your  note  of  yesterday  tliat  conveys  the  least 
doubt  of  my  sincerity,  and  in  this  alone  I  am  amply  repaid ;  you 
have  at  least  there  understood  me  rightly. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  given  answers  to  nine  different  communications 
but  only  last  Monday  (yours  was  written  and  forwarded  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  your  first  notej,  and,  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  honor,  that  no  one  was  in  such  flattering  terms,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  observe,  as  yours ;  because  every  one  of  them  failed  to 
give  me  tlie  same  satisfaction  that  yours  did,  although  many  of 
them  contained  large  fortunes,  and  therefore  my  answers  were 
brief,  stating  only  my  present  situation,  nation,  religion,  &c. 

^'  Should  you.  Madam,  not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  my  explana- 
tions, I  am  ready  to  answer  to  any  question  you  will  please  to  ask 
of  me. 

^'  I  shall  anxiously  await  an  ansv/er  to  this  letter,  in  the  meantime 
I  remain 

"  Yo.ir  most  obedient  and  truly  respectful  servant.^' 

V. 

*^  February  M, 

*^  Sm, — Though  your  last  letter  was  so  far  satisfiictory  that  it 

removed  my  more  imm.ediate  apprehensions,  I  trust  you  will  not 

take  it  as  evidence  of  coldness  on  my  part  tliat  there  has  been  an 

apparent  delay  in  responding  to  the  assurances  of  sympathy  and 

12* 
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respect  of  wliich  jou  have  been  pleased  to  consider  me  deserving, 
and  which  afford  me  no  faint  indications  of  the  possession  of  a 
kindred  spirit  which  harmonizes  with  the  finest  feelings  of  our 
nature.  My  pecuhar  situation,  and  the  diiliculties  attendant  on  a 
confidential  'correspondence,  will  naturally  render  the  time  of  my 
I'cp-ics  verj^  uncertain — and  those  obstacles  must  necessarily  remain 
undiminished  until  a  readier  means  of  intercourse  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  adopted.  Eesidiag  with  my  widowed  mother  and 
younger  sister,  and  living  in  a  ver}^  retired  manner,  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  causing  your  letters  to  be  conveyed  to  me — and  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  have  been  such  that  I  have  been  almost  tempted 
to  discontinue  the  correspondence  altogether,  w^ere  I  not  somewhat 
re-assured  by  the  sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed  by  the  poet— 

^  ^  How  bappy  to  defend  our  heart 
When  love  has  never  thrown  a  dart, 
But,  all !  unhappy  when  it  bends 
If  pleasure  her  soft  biiss  suspends: 
Sweet  in  a  wild  disordered  strain 
A  lost  and  wandering  iieart  to  gain ; 
Oft  in  mistaken  language  v/ooed, 
Tlie  skilful  lover's  understood.'* 

*'  As  you  now  probably  desire  to  be  informc;!  more  particularly 
concerning  myself,  and  to  meet  you  with  frankness  equal  to  your 
own,  you  must  know  tliat  my  religion  is  that  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  My  father  was  American,  my  mother  English.  My  father 
v^as  a  merchant  in  a  good  way  of  business,  in  this  city,  and 

*  Our  lady  correspondent  here  unquestionably  shows  an  inclination  to 
banter.  Perhaps  she  thinks  the  affair  has  now  proceeded  far  enough,  and 
is  preparing  to  retrace  her  steps.  Whjr  else  risk  this  specimen  of  "  non- 
sense verses  "  from  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature  ? 


r 
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oh,  dear,  I  lieaF  my  sister  con:iing  up  stairs  to  dress,  and  I  imrA 

send  o<^^  my  letter  unfinished  for  I  don^t  know  vvdicn  I  sliall  have 
ano  til er  oppartuni t}^  "  Louis^\ . ' ' 

VI. 

*'  New  Tof.1^,  4th  February,  18—. 

*'  Dear  Madam, — Your  long,  and  anxiously  expected,  esteemed 
note  is  just  received.  After  the  two  previous  letters  of  mine  tl^at 
were  written  in  a  style  sufficiently  indicating  that  I  had  understood 
you  well ;  tliat  I  know  how  to  appreciate  your  noble  sentiments-, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  mine,  and  clearly  showing  to  you, 
perhaps  convincing  you,  of  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  m}^  confiding 
and  loving  heart,  I  confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  your 
abrupt  and  unfinished  note.  Have  I  not  given  to  you,  with  great 
simplicity  and  truth,  my  situation  and  my  prospects  in  life?  And 
do  I  not  deserve  a  similar  return  of  confidence  and  regard  from  you  ? 
If  you  intend  to  trifle  with  my  feelings  (pardon  this  hoi-rible 
suspicion,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  it,)  in  this  way,  it  would  be 
better  to  stop  our  correspondence  at  once.  I  cannot  hide  my  feel- 
ing under  a  well  turned  and  half  expressed  language,  and,  therefore, 
my  expressions  are  plain.  Do,  I  beseech  "jow,  Madam,  ansv/er  me 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  know  if  ever  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  your  acquaintance,  or  if  from  the  present  vre  must  part 
without  having  seen  one  another. 

"  Anxiously  expecting  your  answer,  T  renhiin,  d'c' 

YII. 

'-'- February  %th. 
^  Sir — I  can  never  be  sufficiently- grateful  for  the  interruption  that 
forcted  me  to  conclude  my  last  letter  so  abruptly,  since  I  was  on  the 
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point  of  making  disclosures  which  would  have  precluded  mc  fronri 
(jbtainingthat  insight  into  your  character  which  your  late  commu- 
nication has  afforded  me.  You  will  excuse  me  for  speaking  plainly, 
but  when  you  dwell  so  much  on  the  state  of  your  own  feelings 
without  bestowing  a  passing  thought  on  the  nature  of  mine,  or 
luuing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  me, 
I  cannot  avoid  accusing  you  of  selfishness ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
drift  of  your  letter  too  plainly  points  out  that  you  wish  to  know  the 
amount  of  my  pecuniary  resources  before  committing  yourself  any 
further.  You  talk  about  your  candor — but  I  cannot  find  one  par- 
ticular in  which  I  have  not  been  already  fully  as  communicative  as 
yourself  Happy  in  having  discovered  my  danger  before  it  was  too 
late,  I  can  only  wdsh  that  you  may  meet  with  some  one  whose 
trifling,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  will  not  lead  to  more  serious 
consequences  than  mine, 

"Louisa." 


Here  the  correspondence  closed.  The  letters  that  had  passed 
were  returned  to  the  writers,  and  they  never  knew  each  other. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  it  ended  thus;  for  it  is  exceedingly  proba* 
ble  that  one  if  not  both  would  have  had  reason  to  regret,  if  the 
affair  had  been  prosecuted  further. 
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Facts  about— I.  Things  not  generally  known.  II.  Things  that  ought  to  be 
known.    III.  Things  worth  knowing.    The  "  Corner  Cupboard  "  is 


A  Complete  Confectioner, 

A  Complete  Cook. 

A  Complete  Family  Doctor, 

A  Complete  Gardener. 

A  Complete  Father'' s  Bool:. 

A  Complete  Mother'' s  Book. 

A  Complete  Family  Book. 


A  Complete  Lady^s  Book. 

A  Complete  Gvntleman''s  Bool:, 

A  Complete  Boy's  Book. 

A  Complete  GirVs  Book. 

A  Complete  3Iaster\s  Book. 

A  Compdete  Servant's  Book. 

A  Complete  Amusement  Book, 
A  Friend  at  Everybody'' s  Elbow  in  Tune  of  Need. 
It  tells  about  the  food  we  consume,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  house  wc  live  in, 
and  facts  Irom  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  from  Literature,  Manufacture, 
Commerce,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  the  Ga,rdcn  and  Field,  the  wdiole  forming  a 
Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Whether  in  the  parlor  or  the 
kitchen,  the  chamber  or  the  boudoir,  at  homo  or  abroad,  it  may  be  xevj  appro- 
priately called  the  Family's  Ready  Adviser.    Price ^ $1  50 

Epitome   of  Bredthwaite's    Retrospect  of  Practical 

Medicine  and  Surfijery,  Containing  a  condensed  summary  of  the  most 
important  cases  ;  their  Treatment  and  all  the  Remedies,  and  other  useful  mat- 
ters embraced  in  the  Forty  Volumes— the  whole  being  alphabetically  classiiied, 
and  supplied  with  an  addenda,  comprising  a  Table  of  French  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, reduced  to  English  Standard— a  List  of  Incompatibles — a  complete  List  of 
the  Musc.os,  their  Origin,  Insertion,  and  Uses,  respectively — Explanations  of 
the  principal  Abbreviations  occurring  in  Pharmaceutical  Formuhe — a  Vocabu- 
lary of  Latin  Words  most  frequcnitly  used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Copious  Index. 
By  Walter  S.  Wells,  M.  D.  Two  volumes,  large  8vo.,  each  volume  containing 
over  000  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  Substantially  bound  in  sheep.  Price, 
for  the  Set $10   00 
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TI16  Sociclble  *  cr,  One  Thoucand  and  One  IIon:e  Amucemcnts.  Con- 
tainir.p^  AcLlnc^  Proverbs,  Dramatic  Charades,  Actinc^  Charades,  or  Drawing- 
room  i'antonumcs,  Musical  Bui-loj(iues,  Tableaux  Vivants,  Parlor  Games,  Gamt'S 
of  Action,  Forfeits,  SciencG  in  Sport  and  Parlor  Magic,  and  a  choice  coilcction  of 
curious  men:al  and  mechanical  Puzzles,  &c.,  illustrated  with  nearly  300  Engrav- 
ings and  Diagrams,  the  whole  being  a  fund  of  never-ending  entertainment.  Py 
the  author  of  "  The  Magician's  Own  Book."  Nearly  400  pages,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt 
side  stamp.  "The  Sociable  ;  or,  One  Thousand  and  One  Home  Amusements," 
is  a  repertory  of  games  and  other  entertainments,  calculated  for  the  use  of 
family  parties,  the  iircside  circle  or  those  social  gatherings  among  friends  ar.d 
neighbors  ^\llich  pass  away  the  winter  evenings  with  so  much  animation  and 
delight.  It  is  impossible  for  any  company  to  exhaust  all  the  sources  of  irre- 
proachable mirth  and  mutual  enjoyment  produced  in  this  volume. 
Price $1   50 

The  Magician's  Own  Book ;   or,  A  Complete  Guide  to  t:x  Art 

of  Conjuring.  Being  a  lland-Book  of  Parlor  Magic,  and  containing  several 
hundred  amusing  Magical,  Magnctical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Experiments, 
Astonishing  Transmutations,  Wonderful  Slcight-of-IIand  and  Card  Tricks, 
Curious  and  Perplexing  Puzzles,  Q«aint  and  Entertaining  Tricks  and  Questions 
in  Numbers,  Secret  Writing  explained,  Sleights  and  Subtletes  in  Legerdemain, 
&c.,  together  VN'ith  all  the  most  noted  Tricks  of  Modern  Performers.  Illustrated 
with  over  500  Wood  Engravings,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back  stamp,  400  pages. 
Here  is  the  v\^hole  process  made  simple  of  manipulating  the  cards,  and  perfoi-m- 
ing  Tricks  with  Sleight-of-hand.     Price $1   50 

Parlor  Theatricals  ;  or,  Winter  Evenings'  Entertainment.  Contain- 
ing Acting  Proverbs,  Dramatic  Charades,  Acting  Charades,  or  DraAving-room 
Pantomimes,  Musical  Burlesques,  Tableaux  Vivants,  «&c.  By  the  author  of 
*'  The  Sociable,"  "The  Magician's  Owm  Book,"  "  The  Secret  Out,"  &c.  12mo, 
gilt  side  and  ])ack,  illustrated  with  descriptive  engravings  and  diagrams. 
Price 75  cts. 

Tl\e  Book  of  1 ,000  Tales  and  Amiisin'2:  Adventures. 

Containing  over  300  engravings  and  450  pages.  This  is  a  magnificent 
book,  and  is  cramraod  full  of  the  narratives  and  adventures  of  travelers,  the  ro- 
mantic tales  Oi  celebrated  warriors,  amusing  stories  in  Natural  History,  besides 
a  thousand  things  relating  to  curious  tricks,  entertaining  sports,  pastimes  and 
games.  In  this  capital  work  we  have  our  old  friend  Peter  Parley  again,  and  ho 
tells  his  stories  as  well  as  ever.  The  book  is  worth  ten  times  tho  price  we  ask 
forit.     Price $1  50 

Ladier-'  G-llide  to  Crochet.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephexs.  Co- 
piously illustrated  with  original  and  very  choice  designs  in  Crochet,  etc.,  printed 
in  colors,  separate  from  the  letter  press,  on  tinted  paper.  Also  with  numerous 
wood-cuts  printed  with  tho  letter  press,  explanatory  of  terms,  etc.  Oblong,  pp. 
117,  beautifully  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt.  This  is  by  far  tiie  best  work  o\\  the 
subject  of  Crochet  yet  ])ublished.  There  are  plent)''  of  other  books  containing 
Crochet  patterns,  but  the  difficulty  is,  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  instructions 
how  to  work  them,  and  are,  therefore,  useless.  This  work,  however,  supplies 
this  much-felt  and  glaring  deficiency,  and  has  the  terms  in  Croche*-  so  clearly  ex- 
plained, that  any  Crochet  pattern,  however  difficult,  may  be  worked  with  ease. 
Price .' $1   25 

10,000  "Wonderful  Things.  Comprising  the  Marvelous  and 
llai'e,  Odd,  Curious,  Quaint,  Eccentric,  and  Extraordinary,  in  all  Ages  and 
IS'ations,  in  Art,  Nature,  and  Science,  including  many  wonders  of  tho  world,  en- 
riched with  hundreds  of  Authentic  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Edmund  Eii-lingiiam 
Kixo,  ?•.!.  A.,  avithor  of  "  Life  of  Newton."  «S:c.,  Sec.  I'Jmo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and 
back.  In  tho  y)resent  work,  interesting  scenes  from  Nature,  curiosities  of  Art, 
Costume,  and  Custorai  of  a  by-gone  period,  rather  predominate;  but  we  Imve 
devoted  many  of  its  pages  to  descriptions  of  remarkable  occurrences,  beaut  fvd 
landscapes,  stupendous  waterfalls,  and  sublime  sea  pieces.    Price $1   50 
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The  American  Boy's  Book  of  Sports  and  G-ames.    A 

Repository  of  in  and  out  door  Amusements  for  Boys  and  Youth.  Illustrated 
with  nearly  700  engravings,  designed  by  White,  Herrick,  "Weir  and  Ilarvey,  and 
engraved  by  N.  Orr.  600  pp.,  12mo.  Extra  Cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  extra  gold, 
$3.50.  Extra  cloth,  full  gilt  edges,  back  and  side,  $4.00.  This  is,  unquestionably, 
the  most  attractive  and  valuable  13ook  of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  has  been  throe  years  in  prepiiration,  and  embraces  all  the  sports  and 
games  that  tend  to  develop  the  physical  constitution,  improve  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  relievo  the  tedium  of  leisure  hours,  both  in  the  parlor  and  the  field. 
The  engravings  are  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  and  embrace  eight  full  page  orna- 
mental titles,  illustrating  the  several  departments  of  the  work,  beautifully  print- 
ed on  tinted  paper.  The  book  is  issued  in  the  best  style,  being  printed  on  fine, 
sized  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back.  The 
following  v.'ill  give  an  idea  of  its  contents  : 


Part  I— The  Play-- Ground  ;  or, 
Out- Dock  Games  with  and  witfout 
Toys.  Including  Games  of  Activity  and 
Speed;  Games  with  Toys,  Marbles,  'Tops, 
Hoops,  Kites,  Archery,  Balls  ;  with  Cricket, 
Croquet  and  Base-Ball. 

Part  II— Athletic   and   Graceful 

RECREATIONS.  Including  Gymnastics, 
Skating,  Swimming.  Rowing,  Sailing,  Horse- 
manship, Riding,  Driving,  Angling,  Fencing 
and  Broadsword. 

Part  III- Amusements  with  Pets. 

Comprising  Singing  and  Talking  Birds,  Pi- 
geons. Domestic  and  Aquatic  Fowls,  Rabbits, 
Squirrels,  Mice,  GuineaPigs,  Raccoon  and 
Opossum,  Dogs,  Salt  and  Fresh  Water  Aquaria. 


Part  rv— Play-Room  Games  for 

RAINY  DAYS.  Including  Round  Games  and 
Forfeits,  Board  and  Slate  Games,  and  Table 
and  Toy  Games. 


Part  V— Evening   Amusements. 

Comprehending  Comic  Diversions,  Parlor 
Magic,  Tricka  with  Cards,  Scientific  Recrea- 
tions and  Puzzles. 


Part  VI— Mechanical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous AMUSEMENTS.  Including 
Carpentry.  Painting,  Gardening,  Postage- 
Stamps  and  Fragments. 


"  Tramp's  "  Amerioan  Hoyle;  or,  Gentlemen' sllandhoolc  of  Games. 
Containing  clear  and  com]plete  descriptions  of  all  the  Games  played  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  American  Rules  for  playing  them,  including  Whist,  Euchre, 
Besique,  Cribbage,  All-Fours,  Loo,  Poker,  Erag,  Piquet,  Ecarte,  Boston,  Cassino, 
Chess,  Checkers,  Backgammon,  Dominoes,  Billiards,  and  a  hundred  other  games. 
Tt)  which  is  appended  an  Elaborate  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances. 

Hoasons  wliy  tlie  "American  Hoyle"  nanst  be  ttie  Standard  Authority  for 
all  Games  played  in  tli3  United  States  : 


Because  it  is  an  American  Book,  prepared  -with 
great  care,  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  a  largo 
num'icr  of  the  best  players  (both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional) in  this  counfry. 

'i'he  Rules,  descriptions,  definitions  and  techni- 
calities arf?  all  simplified  and  adapted  tothe  several 
games  us  (h'^y  are  actually  played  here. 

Mar.y  of  our  p;imcs  are  peculiarly  American,  and 
cannot  be  iuteliigibly  described  except  by  an 
American  -who  understands  them,  while  those  of 
foreign  origin  have  become  so  changed  by  Ameri- 
can modifications,  as  to  make  the  European  rules 
and  descriptions  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  instruct. 


In  preparing  this  work  the  best  or  greatest 
weight  of  authority  for  each  particular  game  has 
been  taken  upon  disputed  points. 

The  important  games  of  Chess,  Draughts,  and 
Eackgamraon  are  illu.strated  with  over  150  dia- 
grams of  games,  problems  and  critical  positions, 
all  of  which  h,ave  been  carefully  played  v.pon  ihe 
board  since  the  work  was  stereotyped,  and  nearly 
100  errors  (which  appear  in  English  Game  Books 
and  their  American  reprints)  have  been  corrected. 

All  the  games  played  in  the  United  States, 
whether  of  home  or  foreign  origin,  ate  given  as 
they  arc  played  by  Americans  at  the  present  day, 


12mo.,  500  pages,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  profusely  illustrated.  Price, -$'^  00. 

Brisbane's  Golden  Ready  Reckoner,  Calculated  in  Dol- 
lars and  Cents,  being  a  useful  Assistant  to  Traders  in  buying  and  selling  various 
sorts  of  commodities,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  showing  at  once  the  amount  or 
value  of  any  number  of  articles  ;  or  quantity  of  goods,  or  any  merchandise,  either 
by  the  gallon,  quart,  pint,  ounce,  pound,  quarter,  hundred,  yard,  foot,  inch, 
bushel,  etc.,  in  an  easy  and  plain  manner.  To  which  are  added.  Interest  Tables 
calculated  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  days  and  for  months,  at  six  per  crnt.,  and  at 
seven  per  cent.,  per  annum,  alternately  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  Tables  and 
Kules  for  calculation,  never  before  in  print.  Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back.  By 
AYiLLiA^  D.  Brisbane,  A.  M.,  Accountant,  Bookkeeper,  &c.  Price 35  cts. 
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Parlor  Theatricals  ;  or,  winter  Evenings'  Entertainment.  Contain- 
ing Acting  Proverbs,  Dramatic  Charades,  Acting  Charades,  or  Dra-wing-room 
Pantomimes,  Musical  Burlesques,  Tableaux  Yivants,  &c. ;  with  Instructions  for 
Amateurs;  how  to  Construct  a  Stage  and  Curtain;  how  to  get  up  Costumes  and 
Properties,  on  the  **  Making  Up"  of  Characters,  Exits  and  Entrances;  how  to 
arrange  Tableaux,  etc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Paper  covers,  price  30  cts. 
Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back, _ 50  cts. 

The  Parlor  Magician  ;  o^',  One  Hundred  Tricks  for  the  Drawing -Room, 
containing  an  Extensive  and  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Conjuring  and  Legerde- 
main ;  Sleights  with  Dice,  Dominoes,  Cards,  Ribbons,  Rings,  Emit,  Coin,  Balls, 
Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  Performed  in  the  Parlor  or  Drawing-Room, 
without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus  ;  also  embracing  a  choice  variety  of  Curious  De- 
ceptions, which  may  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  simple  apparatus  ;  the  whole 
iUustra,ted  and  clearly  explained  with  121  engravings.  Paper  covers,  price  TIO  cts. 
Bound  in  boards,  vv^ith  cloth  back- . 50  cts. 

The  Book  of  500  CnrionS  Puzzles.  Contalnln;?  a  large  col- 
lection of  entertaining  Paradoxes,  Perplexing  Deception  in  numbers,  and  Amusing 
Tricks  in  Geometry.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Sociable,"  "  The  Secret  Out,"  "  The 
Magician's  O^ti  Book."  Illustrated  with  a  Great  Variety  of  Engravings.  This 
book  will  have  a  large  sale.    It  will  furnish  Eun  and  Amusement  for  a  whole 

winter.    Papercovers,  price - 30  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back 50  cts. 

Book  of  Riddles  and  Five  Hundred  Home  Amuse- 
ments, containing  a  Choice  and  Curious  Collection  of  Riddles,  Charades,  Enigmas, 
Rebuses,  Anagrams,  Transpositions,  Conundrums,  Amusing  Puzzles,  Queer  Sleights, 
Recreations  in  Arithmetic,  Fireside  Games,  and  Natural  Magic,  embracing  Enter- 
taining Amusements  in  Magnetism,  Chemistry,  Second  Sight,  and  Simple  Recrea- 
tions in  Science  for  Family  and  Social  Pastime,  illustrated  with  sixty  engravings. 

Paper  covers,  price - 30  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back 50  cts. 

Parlor  Tricks  with  Cards,  containing  Explanations  of  all  Ihe 
Tricks  and  Deceptions  with  Playing  Cards  ever  invented,  embracing  Tricks  with 
Cards  performed  by  Sleight-of-hand  ;  by  the  aid  of  Memory,  Mental  Calculation, 
and  Arrangement  of  the  Cards  ;  by  the  aid  of  Confederacy,  and  Tricks  Performed 
by  the  aid  of  Prepared  Cards.    The  whole  illustrated  and  made  plain  and  easy,  with 

seventy  engravings.    Papercovers,  price 30  cts. 

Bound  in  boards  with  clotn  back ^ 50  cts. 

The  Book  of  Fireside  G-ameS,  Containing  an  Explanation  of 
the  most  Entertaining  Games  suited  to  the  Family  Circle  as  a  Recreation,  such  as 
Games  of  Action,  Games  which  merely  require  attention.  Games  which  require 
memory.  Catch  Games,  which  have  for  their  objects  Tricks  or  Mystification,  Games 
in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  dis])lay  Gallantry,  Wit,  or  some  sligiit 
knowledge  of  certain  Sciences,  Amusing  Forfeits,  Fireside  Games  for  "Winter  Even- 
ing Amusement,  etc.    Paper  covers,  price 30  cis. 

Bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back 50  cts. 

The  Poet's  Companion ;  ^  Dictionary  of  all  AllojmUc  lihymcs  ill 
the,  English  Language.  This  is  a  Book  to  aid  aspiring  genius  in  the  Composition 
of  Rhymes,  and  in  Poetical  Effusions  generally.  It  gives  the  Perfect,  the 
Imperfect,  and  the  Allowable  Rhymes,  and  will  enable  you  to  ascertain,  to  a 
certainty,  whether  any  word  can  be  mated.  It  is  invaluable  to  any  one  who  desires 
to  court  the  muses,  and  is  used  by  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country. 
Price - - _ 35  cts 

Rarey  &  Knowlson's  Com.Dleto  Horse  Tamer  and  Far- 
rier, comprising  the  whole  Theory  of  Taming  or  Breaking  the  Horse,  by  a  New  and 
Improved  Method,  as  practiced  with  great  success  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the 
Countries  of  Europe,  by  J.  S.  Rauey,  containing  Rules  for  selecting  a  good  Horse, 
for  Feeding  Hors(!s,  etc.  Also,  The  Complkte  Farrier  ;  or.  Horse  Doctor  ;  a  Guide 
for  the  Tr^'atment  of  Horses  in  all  Diseases  to  which  that  noble  animal  is  liable, 
being  the  result  of  fifty  years'  cxtcnsiTO  practice  of  the  author,  by  John  C.  Ivno  wl- 
SON,  during  his  life,  an  English  Farrier  of  high  popularity,  containing  the  latest 
discoveries  in  the  cure  of  Spavin.  Illustrated  with  descriptive  Engravings.  Bound 
in  boards,  with  cloth  back 35  els. 
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Live  and  Learn  ;  A  Guide  for  all  who  wish  to  Speak  and  Write  cor- 
rectly; particularly  intended  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  the  solution  of  difficulties 
connected  with  Grainniar,  Composition,  Punctuation,  &c.,  &c.,  with  expla- 
nation of  Latin  and  French  words  and  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence  in  newspapers, 
reviews,  periodicals,  and  books  in  general,  containing  examples  of  one  thousai'd 
mistakes,  of  daily  occurrence,  in  speaking,  writing,  and  pronunciation.  21G 
pages,  cloth,  12mo.  "Live  and  Learn"  is  a  most  useful  booi^:,  designed  as  a 
guide  to  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Punctuation.  So  few  people  speak  or 
write  really  good  grammar,  and  fewer  still  punctuate  decently,  that  a  hook  that 
informs  them  how  to  do  so — and  not  only  that  indicates  their  faults,  but  shows 
them  how  they  are  to  be  corrected — cannot  fail  to  be  popular;  there  is  not  a  poi- 
son, indeed,  who  might  not  learn  something  from  it.    Price "j  5  cis . 

InQllire  AVithin,  for  anything   you  want  to  know.      A  book  of 

Universal  Knowledge,  containing  more  than  Three  Thousand  Pacts  for  the  Peo- 
ple, and  Avill  give  you  correct  information  on  every  possible  subject  that  you 
ever  hoard  or  thought  of!  Whether  you  may  desire  to  make  love  to  a  pretty 
girl,  or  cook  a  dinner — to  cure  a  sick  friend  or  cut  an  acquaintance — to  get  np  a 
dinner  party  or  dine  abroad — to  play  at  cards,  at  chess,  or  any  other  })opu'ar 
game,  or  go  to  church — whether  you  wish  to  establish  yourself  in  life  accordaig 
to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  or  live  in  a  plain,  genteel  way — this  is  a  book  tlix.it  tells 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  book  ever  printed. 
Price A--..-.$l  50 

Tlxe  Secret  Out ;  or,  One  Thousand  Tricks  idtli  Ccrds.  A  Book 
which  explains  all  the'Tricks  and  Deceptions  with  Playing  Cards  ever  known  or 
invented,  and  gives,  besides,  a  great  many  new  and  interesting  ones — the  whole 
being  described  so  accurately  and  carefully,  Avith  Engravings  to  illustrate  them, 
that  anybody  can  easily  learn  how  to  practice  these  Tricks.  This  book  contains, 
in  addition  to  its  numerous  Card  Tricks  above  described,  full  and  easily  under- 
stood explanations  of  some  Two  Hundred  and  Forty  of  the  most  curious,  amus- 
ing, and  interesting  Sleight-of-IIand  and  Legerdemain  Tricks  ever  invented, 
and  which  are  illustrated  by  Engravings  to  make  each  Trick  understood  v/ilh 
ejse.  Illustrated  by  about  300  Engravings,  and  bound  in  a  handsome  gilt  bind- 
ing;.   It -contains  about  four  hundred  pages.     Price $1   50 

Lan^lling  Gas.  -^.n  Encyclopcsdia  of  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Wind- 
P.y  Sam  Slick,  Jr.  Comically  illustrated  with  100  original  and  laughable  engrav- 
ings, and  nearly  500  side-extending  Jokes,  and  other  tilings  to  get  fat  on  ;  and 
the  best  of  it  is,  that  everything  about  the  book  is  now  and  fresh — all  new — new 
designs,  new  stories,  new  type — no  comic-almanac  stuff.  It  will  be  found  a  com- 
plete antidote  to  "  hard  times."    Price _ ^5  o^ls. 

Charley  White's  Joke  Book.     Being  a  perfect  Casket  of  Fun, 

the  first  and  on\Y  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Containing  a  full  expose  of 
all  the  most  h.ughable  Jokes,  Witticisms,  &c.,  as  told  by  the  celebrated  Ethio- 
pian Comedian,  Charles  White.    94  pages.    Price 1 13  cts. 

Bln,nk  "Wit   and  Darkey  Conversations.     By  Chaklep 

White.  Containing  a  large  collection  of  laughable  Anecdotes,  Jokes,  Stories, 
Witticisms,  and  Darkey  Conversations.     Price - 12  cts. 

Chips  frora  Uncle  Sam's  Jack-Knife.    ilhistrated  with  over 

one  hundred  Comical  Engravings,  and  comprising  a  collection  of  over  five  hun- 
dred laughable  Stories,  Eunny  Adventures,  Comic  Poetry,  Queer  Conundrums, 
Tei-riilc  Puns,  Witty  Sayings,  Sublime  Jokes,  and  Sentimental  Sentences.  The 
whole  l)eing  a  most  perfect  portfolio  for  those  who  love  to  laugh.  Large  octavo. 
Price _35  cts. 

Fox's  TCthiopian  Comicalities.  Containing  Stranp:e  Sayin-s, 
Eccentric  Doings,  Burlesque  Speeches,  Laughable  Drolleries,  Funny  Stories,  in- 
t(;vs];orscd  with  Refined  Wit,  Broad  Ilumor,  and  Cutting  Sarca.sm,  copied  ver- 
batim, as  recited  by  the  celebrated  Ethiopian  Comedian.  With  several  Comic 
Illustrations.    Price 13  cts. 
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That's  It;  <^i%  ^^«^*^  Teaching.  By  tho author  of  "  Inquire  Within," 
"  The  lieason  AVliy,"  "  The  Corner  Cupboard,"  "  Live  find  Learn,"  "  The  Bibli- 
cal lleason  Why,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  over  1,200  Yv'ood  Cuts.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt  side  and  back.  AVe  commend  to  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  popular  improvement,  the  recommendations  which  ''  That's  It ;  or, 
Plain  Teaching,"  bus  received  from  gentlemen  v/ell  qualified  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  soundness  of  its  moral  tone,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  varied  in- 
formation contained  in  its  pages.  Every  illustration  is  employed  for  a  purpose, 
or  a  number  of  purposes,  and  is  made,  by  numerous  references,  explanatory  of 
things  which,  without  such  assistance,  could  only  be  imperfectly  conceived.  The 
vv'ork  contains  nearly  400  pages,  and  oyer  1,200  wood  engravings,  and  forms  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  interesting  oooks  of  elementary  instruction  ever  pub- 
lished.    Price $1  50 

Narratives  and  Adventures  of  Travelers  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Engravings,  and  containing  a  Map  of  Africa,  on 
which  the  routes  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Parth  are  accurately  traced.  Largo 
12mo,  gilt  back.  An  intense  interest  has  recently  been  awakened,  and  widely 
extended,  in  regard  to  South  Africa.  Questions  are,  in  consequence,  frequently 
arising  as  to  the  character  of  its  surface,  its  diversified  tribes,  its  plants,  and  its 
animals  ;  and  tlie  remarkable  circumstances  under  which,  after  long  conceal- 
ment, they  have  been  gradually  disclosed  to  our  view.  The  object  of  tlie  present 
volume  is  to  meet  such  inquiries  by  proper  details,  on  the  highest  authority, 
abundantly  interspersed  with  true  stories  of  chivalric  enterprise  and  heart-thrill- 
ing adventure.  It  respectfully  solicits,  therefore,  the  acceptance  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  all  ages.    Price $2  00 

Art  of  Dancing  withont  a  Master ;  or,  Bail  Room  Guide  and 

Instructor.  To  which  is  added  Hints  on  Etiquette  ;  also,  the  Figures,  Music,  and 
Necessary  Instructions  for  the  performance  of  the  most  Modern  and  Improved 
Bances.  By  Edward  EEiiiiEiiO,  Professor  of  Dancing  at  West  Point.  Py  the 
aid  of  which  any  one  can  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Dancing  without  a 
Master.  This  work  also  contains  105  pages  of  the  Choicest  Music,  arranged  for 
the  piano-forte  by  the  most  celebrated  professors.  The  whole  forming  the  most 
valuable  and  useful  melange  for  the  center-table  of  the  drawing-room  ever  pub- 
lished. The  music  alone,  if  purchased  in  separate  sheets  at  any  of  the  music 
stores,  would  cost  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  Thus  you  can  obtain  a  His- 
tory of  Dancing,  Hints  on  Etiquette,  the  Figures  and  Steps  of  all  Dances,  and 
Ten  Dollars'  wortll  of  the  choicest  Music  for  one  dollar.    Price $i   5D 

Thxe  Lady's  Manual  of  Fancy  Work.  A  Complete  in- 
structor in  every  variety  of  Ornamental  Needle-Work,  with  a  list  of  ^naterials 
and  hints  for  their  stdection ;  advice  on  making  up  and  trimming.  The  whole 
being  a  complete  Lexicon  of  Fancy  Needle- Work.  Py  Mrs.  Puli.ax,  Editor  of 
the  London  and  Paris  Gazette  of  Fashion,  and  Director  of  the  Work-table  of 
Frank  Leslie's  Magazine,  Illustrated  Magazine,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  ever 
300  Engravings,  by  the  best  artists,  with  eight  largo  pattern  plates,  clegnntly 
printed  in  colors,  on  tinted  paper.  Largo  octavo,  beautifully  bound  in  fine  cloth, 
with  gilt  side  and  back  stamp.  There  is  no  imaginable  species  of  Fancy  Nccdlc- 
Work,  Knotting,  Knitting,  Netting,  Lace-Work,  Embroidery,  Crochet,  &c.,  &c., 
whieli  may  not  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  this  volume  ;  and  here  are  complete 
instructions  for  the  inexperienced,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  needle- 
women of  the  present  ago.    Price..,. $2   00 

Anecdotes  of  Love.  Bcin,^  a  true  account  of  tbe  most  remark- 
al)lc  events  connected  with  the  Ilistory  of  Love  in  all  Ages  and  among  all 
Nations.  By  Lola  Montez,  Countess  of  Landsfeldt.  Largo  12mo,  cloth.  These 
romantic  and  surprising  anecdotes  really  contain  all  of  the  most  tragic  and 
comic  events  connected  v\'ith  the  history  of  the  tender  passion  among  all  Nations 
and  in  all  Ages  of  the  World.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  book  which  a  man  will 
find  it  impossible  to  relinquish  until  he  has  read  it  throuerh  from  the  first  to  the 
last  chapter.  And  besides  the  exciting  love  histories  cmbra<.'.ed  in  this  volume, 
it  really  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  historic  lore,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
except  by  reading  through  interminable  volumes.    Price - $1  50 
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Arts  of  Beauty  ;  or,  Secrets  of  a  Lady's  Toilet.  With  hints  to 
Gentiemeu  on  the  Art  of  I'asciiiating-.  13y  Madame  Loi.x  Montkz,  Countess  of 
Landsfeidt.  Cloth,  gilt  side.  This  book  contains  an  account,  in  detail,  of  all  the 
arts  employed  by  the  fashionable  ladies  of  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  preserving  their  charms.  Independent  of  its  rare  and 
really  useful  matter,  the  book  is  a  curiosity  as  a  piece  of  art,  itself,  for  the  most 
delicate  subjects  are  handled  with  a  skill  and  an  unexceptional  propriety  of  lan- 
guage which  arc  really  surprising.  This  work  is  also  full  of  tho  curious  and 
useful  recipes  used  by  the  beauties  of  Europe,  and  will  enable  our  ladies  to  sup- 
ply their  toilets,  at  a  tritiing  cost,  with  what  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  per- 
fumer's at  any  cost.    Price ,. 75  cts. 

Songs  of  Ireland.  Embracing  Songs  of  the  Affections,  Convivial 
and  Comic  Songs,  Patriotic  and  Military  Songs,  Historical  and  Political  Songs, 
Moral,  Sentimental,  Satirical,  and  Miscellaneous  Songs.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Samuel  Lover,  Esq.,  author  of  "Handy  Andy,"  "  Pory  O'More,"  ''Legends 
and  Stories  of  Ireland,"  &c.  Embellished  with  numerous  line  Illustrations,  en- 
graved by  the  celebrated  Dalziel.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back. 
Price - _ $1  50 

The  Family  Aquarium.  A  new  Pleasure  for  the  Domestic 
Circle.  Being  a  familiar  and  complete  Instructor  upon  the  subject  of  the  Con- 
struction, Fitting-up,  Stocking,  and  jSiaintenance  of  the  Marine  and  Eresh 
Water  Aquaria,  or  Piver  and  Ocean  Gardens.  By  11.  1).  Butlek,  Esq.  12mo, 
cloth,  gilt  side  stamp.  This  work  is  a  complete  adaptation  to  American  peculiar- 
ities of  every  species  of  useful  information  upon  Marine  and  Eresh  "Water  Aqua- 
riums to  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  volumes  of  European  authority  ;  together 
with  a  careful  concentration  of  all  the  practical  results  of  the  author's  great 
experience  in  the  structure  and  management  of  Aquaria.    Price. 75  cta». 

The  Dictionary  of  Love.  Containing  a  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  used  in  the  History  of  the  Tender  Passion,  with  rare  quotations  from  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Poets  of  all  Nations,  together  with  specimens  of  curious 
model  Love-Letters,  and  many  other  interesting  matters  appertaining  to  Love, 
never  before  published  ;  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  Text-Buok  for  all 
Lovers,  as  well  as  a  complete  Guide  to  Matrimony,  and  a  Companion  of  Mar- 
ried Life.  Translated,  in  part,  from  the  Frencli,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian, 
with  several  original  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Tiieocratus, 
Junior.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back.     Price - ^1  50 

The  Bordeaux  Wine    and  Liquor  Dealers'    Guic'e. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Liquors.  By  a  practical  Liquor  Manuf.-i  cturer. 
12mo.,  cloth.    Price ___ $;3  50 

Strange  Stories  of  a  Detective  Officer ;  or,  Curiosities  of 

Crime.  By  an  ex-Detective.  There  is  something  exceedingly  fascinating  in 
stories  like  these.  Beyond  the  interest  engendered  by  the  nature  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  reader  gets  to  sympathize  in  the  pursuit  of  tho  criminal,  and  watches 
with  relish  the  closing  of  the  netaroundtheobjcct  of  theotiicer'si)ursu)t.  Awork 
of  this  nature,  if  cleverly  done — and  these  storiesaremodelsofthoir  kind — issure 
to  be  popular.  Some  of  these  contests  of  crime  with  the  agents  of  justice  are  ex- 
ceedingly amusing— "The  Ebony  Box,"  for  instance,  where  sturdy  honesty  and 
a  keen  perception  of  character  are  engaged  against  a  set  of  rascals,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  latter - _ -Price,  75  cts. 

The  Bar-Tender's  G-Uide  ;  or,  Complete  Cyclopcedia  of  Fancy 
Brinies.  Containing  plain  and  reliable  Directions  for  making  ail  the  EancV 
Drinks  used  in  tho  United  States,  together  with  the  most  popular  British,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  Ilecipes ;  to  which  is  appended  a  Manual  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Cordials,  Liquors,  Fancy  Syrups,  &c.,  &c.,  after  the  most  approved 
methods  now  used  in  the  Distillation  of  Liquors  and  Beverages,  designed  for  the 
special  use  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Wines  and  Sjiirits,  Grocers,  Tavern 
Keepers,  and  Private  Families,  the  same  being  adapted  to  the  Trade  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadas.  By  Professor  Christian  Sckultz,  Member  of  the  Xatural 
Historical  Society  of  Switzerland,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Apothecary,  Practi- 
cal Chemist,  and  Manufacturer  of  Wines,  Liquors,  Cordials,  &c.,  &;c.,  from 
Bern,  Switzerland.     12mo,  cloth.    Price - $2  50 
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The^  Art  of  Conversation.  With  remarks  on  F.^shion  and 
Address.  l>y  Mus.  Mabeiily.  This  is  the  l)est  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. It  contains  notliing  that  is  verbose  or  difficult  to  understand,  but  all  the 
instructions  and  rules  for  conversation  are  given  in  a  plain  and  cammon-senso 
manner,  so  that  any  one,  however  dull,  can  easily  comprehend  them.  61  pages 
octavo,   large.    Price - 25  cta», 

Hort?e-Taming  by  a  New  Method.    As  practiced  by  J.  s. 

Kakey.  a  new  and  improved  edition,  containing  Mr.  Rarey's  whole  Secret  of 
Su induing  and  Breaking  Vicious  Horses,  together  with  his  Improved  Plan  of 
Managing  Young  Colts,  and  Breaking  them  to  the  Saddle,  the  Harness,  and  the 
Salkey  ;  with  ten  engravings  illustrating  tiio  process.  Every  person  who  keeps  a 
hoi-se  should  buy  thiis  book.  It  costs  but  a  tritle  and  you  will  positively  find  it  an 
excellent  guide  in  the  management  of  that  noble  aninuil.  This  is  a  very  hand- 
son:*e  book  of  G4  pages.  Price. l?i  ctSo 

Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of  Society.     Coniaining  the 

most  Approved  Pules  for  Correct  Conduct  in  Social  and  Fashionable  Life  ;  with 
Hints  to  both  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  on  Awkward  and  Vulgar  Habits.  Also, 
the  Etiquette  of  Love  and  Courtship,  Marriage  Etiquette,  &c-,  &c.    By  H.  P. 

"WiLiMS.    A  book  of  C4  pages.    Price.. lO  cts. 

Bound  in   cloth  with  gilt  side,  and  printed  on  fine  paper,  suitable  for 

a  present  to  a  lady - 50  cts. 

The  Games  of  Euchre,  Whist,  Loo,  and  Poker.    With 

Pules,  directions  and  Maxims  to  be  observed,  in  playing.  Containing  also  Pri- 
mary Pules  for  Beginners,  Explanations  and  Directions  for  Old  Players,  and  the 
Laws  of  the  Games  Compiled  from  Hoyie  and  Matthews,  with  an  explanation 
of  Mark'^d  Cards,  &c.,  Ac.      Price l^cls. 

The  Yo\ing  Bride's  Book.  An  Epitome  of  tlie  Social  and 
Dom.stic  Duties  of  AYoman,  as  the  Wife  and  the  Mother.  By  Arthur  Freking. 
This  IS  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  books  ever  issued  in  the  cheap  form.  It 
is  printed  in  clear  and  beautiful  type,  and  on  fine  paper.    Price 13  c«.s. 

100  Txicks  "with  Cards.     J.  H.  Green,  the  rteformed  Gambler, 

has  just  authorized  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his  book  entitled  *«  Gam- 
blere"  Tricks  with  Cards  Exposed  and  Explained."  This  is  a  bo.  k  of  1)G  pages, 
audit  exposes  and  explains  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Gambling  Tables.  It  is  inter- 
esting nt/'t  only  to  those  who  play,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  0\ "  Players  will  get 
some  new  ideas  from  this  curious  book.    Price -  — 5i5  cts. 

The  Game  of  Drang'  ts  or  Checkers  Simphfied  and 

Explained.  With  Practical  Diagrams  and  Illustrations,  together  with  a 
Cliecker- board,  numbered  and  printed  in  red.  Containing  the  Eighteen  Standard 
Games,  with  over  200  of  the  best  variations  selected  from  the  various  authors, 
t<)gether  with  many  original  ones  never  before  published.  By  D.  ScAiTKiioooD. 
Boundin  cloth,  with  flexible  cover.    Price 50  cts. 

The  American  Home  Cook  Book.  Containing  several  hun- 
dred excellent  Pecipcs.  The  v/holc  based  on  many  years'  experience  of  an 
American  Housewife.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  All  the  Pecipes  in  this 
book  are  written  from  actual  experiments  in  cooking.  There  arc  no  copyings 
from  theoretical  cooking  recipes.  It  is  a  book  of  128  pages,  and  is  very  cheap. 
Price - -- I>0  cts. 

The  Laws  of  Love.  A  Complete  Code  of  Gallantry.  Contain- 
ing concise  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Courtship  through  its  entire  x)rogress,  aphor- 
isms of  love,  rules  tor  telling  the  characters  ;i,nd  dis])ositions  of  women,  remedies 
for  love,  and  on  Epistolary  Code.     12  mo.  Paper.    Price 25  cf.a. 

How  to  Win  and  How  to  "Woo.     Containing  Eules  f(.r  Hic 
Etiquette  of  Courtship,  with  directions  showing  how  to  win  the  favor  of  Ladies, 
liow'to  begin  and  end  a  courtship,  and  how  Love  Letters  should  be  written. 
Price — -i^  c's. 
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The  Finger-Post  to  Public  Business.    Containing  the  mocic 

of  forming  and  conducting  Societies,  Clubs,  and  other  Organized  Associations  ;  full 
Hules  of  Order  for  the  Goyernment  of  their  Debates  and  Jiusiness ;  complete  direc- 
tions how  to  Compose  Hesolutions,  Reports  and  I'etitions  ;  and  the  manner  of  man- 
aging Conventions,  Public  Meetings,  Celebrations,  Dinners,  Barbecues,  and  Pic- 
nics ;  Models  of  Constitutions  for  Lyceums,  Institutes,  Military,  Pire  Compa- 
nies, etc. ;  with  Rules  of  Cricket,  Rase  Rail,  Shinny,  Quoits,  Yachting,  and  Rowing, 
and  instructions  concerning  Incorporations  ;  Hints  about  Libraries  and  Museums  ; 
with  a  Catalogue  of  Desirable. Rooks,  and  a  List  of  American  Coins  ;  and  Rules  for 
tho  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Rooks,  MSS.,  and  objects  of  Curiosiiy  ;  Rules 
for  Debating,  anl  tlie  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Public  Address*!S,  with  Exam- 
ples of  Pigures  of  Speech,  and  a  Selection  of  Specimens  of  Style  from  various 
Amcricon  Orators;  together  with  an  appendix^  containing  original  Articles  of 
Confederation  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution,  the  Celebrated  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  other  Documents  of  reference.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
copious  Index.  Ry  an  Ex-Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Rar. 
12  mo.,  cloth - „ $1,50. 

The  Ladies'  Own  Pattern  Book  ;  or  Treasures  in  Kecdleicork. 
Comprising  Instructions  in  Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet,  Point  Lace,  Tatting,  Rraid- 
ing.  Embroidery,  <fcc.  Illustrated  with  over  500  useful  and  cinnmental  Designs, 
Patterns,  &c.  V^Y  Mrs.  Puli.en  and  Mrs.  Warren.  Largo  12uio.,  (xilt  side  and 
back.  This  work,  which  is  superbly  gotten  up,  so  as  to  fit  it  lor  3  f  olid  ay  Souvenirs, 
contains  over  Rive  Hundred  Engravings,  Pattern  PLites,  &:c.,  and,  besides,  embra- 
ces minute  instructions  for  the  execution  of  every  knoA^  n  species  of  Keedlework, 
Lace-work,  Embroidery,  "VVire-work,  Crochet,  Knitting,  Knotting,  ]S'"etting,  Tape- 
work,  Transferring,  Read- work,  Rerlin-work,  Rraiding,  Applique,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  more  wonderful,  pretty,  useful,  profitable,  and  entertaining  kinds  of 
light  industry,  adapted  to  the  feminine  taste  and  feminine  fingers.  It  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  a  volume  that  every  lady,  rich  or  poor,  would  accept  with  delight  and 
esteem  beyond  conception.    No  family  should  be  without  it.    Price $3.00. 

Hillgrove's  Ball  Room  Guide,  and  Complete  Practical 

Dancing"  Master.  Containing  a  Plain  Treatise  on  Etiquette  and  Deportment 
at  Balls  and  Parties,  with  Valuable  Hints  in  Dress  and  the  Toilet,  together 
with  full  explanations  and  descriptions  of  the  Rudiments,  Terms,  Figures,  and 
Steps  used  in  Dancing,  including  Clear  and  Precise  Instructions  how  to  Dance 
all  kinds  of  Quadrilles,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Redowas,  Reels,  Round,  Plain  and  Fan- 
cy Dances,  so  that  any  person  may  learn  them  without  the  aid  of  i\  Teacher ;  to 
which  is  added  Easy  Directions  for  Calling  out  the  Figures  of  every  Dance,  and 
the  amount  of  Music  required  for  each.  The  whole  illustrated  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  descriptive  engravings  and  diagrams,  by  Thomas  Hillgrove,  Iro- 

fessor  of  Dancing.    Round  in  cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back _ $1 .00. 

Round  in  boards,  with  cloth  back 75  cts. 

The  Young  Reporter  ;  or,  How  to  Write  Short  Haiid.  A  complete 
Phonographic  Teacher,  intended  as  a  School  Rook,  to  afford  thorough  instruction 
to  those  who  have  not  the  assistance  of  an  Oral  Teacher.  Ry  the  aid  of  this  work, 
any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  may  learn  to  "Write  Short  Hand,  and 
Report  Speeches  and  Sermons  in  a  short  time.  Round  in  boards,  with  cloth  back, 
price 50cts, 

The  French  "Wine  and  Liquor  Manufacturer,  a  Practical 

Guide  and  Private  Receipt  Rook  for  the  American  Liquor  Merchant.  Ry  John 
Rack,  Practical  Wine  and  Liquor  Manufacturer.  Illustrated  with  descriptive  Dia- 
grams, Tables,  and  Engravings.  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  reliable  Rook 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Liquor,  ever  published.    Cloth,  price _ -$3,00. 

The  Fortunes  of  Hector  O'Halloran ;   and,  iHs  Man  Mark 

Ant]>ony  G'Toole.  Ry  W.  PI.  Maxwell,  author  of  "Stories  of  Waterloo,"  etc. 
2  vols,  octavo.  This  is  a  Rook  to  make  you  Laugh.  The  Plunders  of  Mark  Antho- 
ny O'Toole  are  even  more  funny  than  those  of  "  Handy  Andy.'*    Price. _.$  1,0 0» 

The  Nightingale  Songster  ;  or,  lAjrics  of  Love.  Containin.s:  164 
Choice  Sentimental  Songs.  Round  in  boards,  with  cloth  back,  and  illustrated 
cover,  price « 35  cts. 

The  Emerald  ;  or,  Book  of  Irish  Melodies.  Containing  a  Choice  Col- 
lection of  Irish,  Comic,  and  Sentimental  Songs.  Round  in  boards,  with  cloth  back, 
and  illustrated  cover,  price 35  cts. 


S»nd  Cash  Orders  to  DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


Popular  Books  sent  Free  of  Postage  at  the  Prices  annexed. 

"Walker's  Rhyming,  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Engrlish  Liangnag-e.    Containing 


I.  The  -whole  language  arranged  according  to  its 

termination. 

II.  Erery  Word  explained  and  divided  into  Syl- 

lables exactly  as  pronounced. 

III.  Multitudes  of  "Words  liable  to  a  double  pro- 

nunciatiou,  fixed  in  their  true  sound  by  a 
rhyme. 


IV.  Many  of  the  most  difficult  words  rendered  easy 

to  be  pronounced  by  being  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  endings. 

V.  Numerous  classes  ofWords  ascertained  in  their 

pronunciation,  by  distinguishing  them  into 
perfect,  nearly  perfect  and  allowabl* 
rhymes. 


To  which  is  added,  critical  and  practical  Observations  on  Orthography,  Syllabica- 
tion, Pronunciation,  an  Index  of  Allowable  Rhymes,  with  Authorities  for  their 
Usage,  &c.,  &c.    Boy  all  2mo.,  700  pp.    Price, $3  00. 

"Wright's  American  Book  of  3,000  Practical  Recipts; 

Containing  over  3,000  Receipts  in  all  the  useful  and  Domestic  Arts  ;  including 
Confectionery,  Distilling,  Perfumery,  Chemicals,  Yarnishes,  Dyeing,  Agricul- 
ture, <fcc.,  &c.     12mo.,  359  pp.    Price, .--$1  50. 

The   DevoTit  Churchman's  Companion;  or,  A  Faithful 

Guide  in  Prayer^  Meditation  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Rev.  "W.  H.  Odenheimer,  A.  M.,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  author  of  '<  Young 
Churchman  Catechised,'*  "The  True  Catholic  no  Romanist,'*  etc.  The  merits 
of  this  standard  work  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The  "  Companion" 
•will  find  a  place  in  the  Library  and  closet  of  every  true  "  Churchman."  12mo., 
cloth,  beveled  boards  and  red  edges.    Price, — $1  25, 

MRS.  LEE'S  LIBRARY  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Australian  Wanderers  ;  or,  The  Advejilures  of  Captain  Spen- 
der and  his  Horse  and  Dog  in  theTWuds  of  Australia.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.  With  4 
full-page  illustrations.     16mo.,  472  pp.    Prico, $1  50. 

The  African  CrUSOeS  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Carlos  and  Antonio  in 
the  Wilds  of  Africa,  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.  "With  4  full-page  illustrations.  IGmo. 
Price, $1  50. 

The  Anecdotes  of  Animals,  with  their  Habits,  In- 

STINCTS,  &c.,  &c.    By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.    With  4  illustrations,  16mo. 

Price, SI  50. 

The  Anecdotes  of  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  &c.,  &c., 

Their  Habits  and  Instincts.  By  Mrs.  R.Lee.  With  4  illustrations.  16mo.,  420  pp. 
Price, $1  50. 

These  volumes  form  an  admirable  scries  of  books  for  boys.  Well  written,  popular 
in  their  character,  unexceptionable  in  their  moral  tone,  well  suited  for  Parish,  School 
or  other  Libraries,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  a  large  and  extended  sale. 


BOUND  SONG  BOOKS. 

Tony  Pastor's  Complete  Budget  of  Comic  Songs. 

Containing  a  complete  collection  of  the  New  and  Original  Songs,  Burlesque  Ora- 
tions, Stump  Speeches,  Comic  Dialogues,  Pathetic  Ballads,  as  sung  and  given  by 
the  celebrated  Comic  Yocalist,  Tony  Pastor.     Cloth,  gilt.     Price, $1  25. 

The  Universal  Book  of  Songs.  Containing  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  400  new  Sentimental,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ethiopian  and  Comic  Songs.  12»io., 
cloth,  gilt.     Price, $1.26. 

Send  Cash  Orders  to  DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


^■i 


Popular  Books  sent  Pree  of  Postage  at  tlie  Prices  annexed. 

Bridal  Etiquette.  A  sensible  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  and  Ob- 
servances of  the  Marriage  Ceremonies  ;  containing  complete  directions  for  Bri- 
dul  llecoptions,  and  the  necessary  rulo^  for  bridesmaids,  groomsmen  sending 
cards,  &c.,  &c.    Price J^cts. 

How  to  Dress  With  Taste.      Containing   hints  on   the   Har- 
monj'-  of  Colors,  the  theory  of  contrast,  the  complexion,  shape  or  hight. 
Price 13  cts. 

Mind  Your  Stops.      Punctuation  made  plain,  and  Composition 

simplified  for  Readers,  Writers,  and  Talkers.  This  little  book  is  worth  ten  times 
the  price  asked  for  it,  and  will  teach  accurately  in  everything,  from  the  diction 
of  a  friendly  letter  to  the  composition  of  a  learned  treatise.    Price 1 J3  cts. 

Hard  Yv^ords  Made  Easy.     Rules  for  Pronunciation  and  Accent, 
with  instructions  how  to  pronounce  French,  Italian,  German,  Russian,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  other  foreign  names.     A  capital  work. 
Price _ _ la  cts. 

Blunders  in  Behavior  Corrected,  a  concise  code  of  deport- 
ment for  both  sexes.    Price 1^  cts. 

"  It  will  polish  and  refine  either  sex,  and  is  Chesterfield  superseded."— //o77ie 
Comimnion. 

Five  Hundred  French  Phrases.    Adapted  for  those  v.ho 

aspire  to  speak  and  write  Prench  correctly.    Price IS  cts. 

How  to  Detect  Adultera.tion  in  our  Daily  Food  and 

Drink.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  frauds  and  deceptions  practised  upon  articles 
of  consumption,  by  storekeepers  and  manufacturers  ;  with  full  directions  to  de- 
tect genuine  from  spurious  by  simple  and  inexpensive  means.     Price,   la  cts. 

The  Young  Housekeeper's  Book ;  or,  iioiv  to  have  a  Good 

Living  upon  a  Small  Income.    Price _ »->-- 1^  cts. 

How  to  be  HepJthy.  Being  a  complete  Guide  to  Long  Life. 
By  a  Retired  Physician.    Price _. 13  cts. 

How  to  Cut  and  Contrive  Children's  Clothes  at  a 

Small  Cost.    Witli  numerous  explanatory  engravings.    Price 13  ct  s. 

How  to  Talk  and  Debate  ;  or,  Fluency  of  Speech  Attained  without 
the  Sacrifice  of  Elegance  and  Sense.    Price , .«. X3  cts. 

How  to  Manage  Children. 

Price -— 1%  cts. 

The   Great  Wizard  of   the  North's '  Hand-Book  of 

Natural  Mag-ic.  Being  a  series  of  the  newest  Tricks  of  Deception,  arranged 
for  Amateixrs  and  Lovers  of  the  Art.  By  Professor  J.  H.  Anderson,  the  Great 
Wizard  of  the  North.    Price _. ._. a5  cts. 

Broad  Grins  of  the  Laughing  Philosopher.    Being  a 

Collection  of  Funny  Jokes,  Droll  Incidents,  and  Ludicrous  Pictures,  that  will 
make  you  laugh  out  loud  !  By  Pickle  the  Youngek,  otherwise  called  "  Little 
Pickle!"    Price 12  cts. 

The  Plato  of  Chowder  ;  A  Dish  foi^  Funny  Fellows.  Appro- 
priately illustrated  with  100  Comic  Engravings.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Par- 
tington's Carpet-Bag  of  Pun."     12  mo.  Paper  cover.    Price 25  cts. 

The  Laiighable  Adventures  of  Messrs.  Brown^  Jones, 

and  Robinson,  showing  where  they  went,  and  how  they  went ;  what  they  did, 
and  how  they  did  it.  With  nearly  two  hundred  most  thrillingly-comic  engrav- 
ings.   Price - 25  cts. 


Stend  Cash  Orders  to  DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


Popular  Books  sent  Free  of  Postage  at  the  Prices  annexed. 
Chesterfield's   Letter- Yfriter  and  Complete  Book  of 

Etiquette ;  or,  Concise,  Systematic  Directions  for  Arranging  and  AVriting  Let- 
ters. Also,  Model  Correspondence  in  Friendship  and  liusiness,  and  a  great 
variety  of  Model  Love  Letters.  If  any  lady  or  gentleman  desires  to  know  how  to 
begin  a  Love  Correspondence,  this  is  ju!>t  the  book  they  want.  If  they  wish  t) 
speak  their  min<i«  to  a  tardy,  a  bashful,  or  a  careless  or  indifferent  lover,  Oi.- 
sweetheart,  this  book  tells  exactly  how  it  should  be  done.  This  work  is  also  a 
Complete  Book  of  Etiquette.  You  will  find  more  real  informatio inn  this  bocic 
than  in  half-a-dozen  volumes  of  the  moro  expensive  ones.  lb  is  em.phatically  a 
book  fcrr  the  million,  and  one  which  every  young  person  should  have,  as  it  con- 
tains the  Etiquette  for  Ladies,  as  well  as  for  Gentlemen — Etiquette  of  Ctnirtship 
and  Marriage — Etiquette  for  writing  Love  Letters,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
is  an  appropriate  book  to  present  to  a  lady.  This  book  contains  13G  pages,  and 
is  bound  in  pasteboard  sides,  with  cloth  back.     Price 35  els. 

The  Perfect  G-entleilian.     A  Book   of  Etiquette  and  Eloqiif^nce 

Containing  Information  and  Instruction  for  those  who  desire  to  become  Bril- 
liant or  conspicuous  in  General  Society,  or  at  Parties,  Dinners,  or  Popular 
Gatherings,  &c.  It  is  not  only  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  but  it  contains  min-  j  j 
ute  Instructions  for  Gentlemen  in  all  those  modern  accomplishments  which  iiavo 
become  almost  a  necessity  in  this  age  of  reiinement.  It  gives  directions  how  to 
use  wine  at  table,  with  Kules  forjudging  the  quality  thereof— Rules  for  Carving 
and  a  complete  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table,  including  Dinner  Speeches, 
Toasts  and  Sentiments,  Wit  and  Conversation  at  Table,  &c.  It  has  also  an 
American  Code  of  Etiquette  and  Politeness  for  all  occasions — Model  Speeches, 
with  Directions  how  to  deliver  them— Duties  of  the  Chairman  at  Public  Meet- 
ings, Forms  of  Preambles  and  ilesolutions,  &c.  In  short,  this  book  will  give  a 
man  every  possible  information  he  may  desire  to  enable  h'm  to  appear  to  good 
advantage,  either  in  public  or  private  life.  It  is  a  handsome  bound  and  gilt  vol- 
ume of  3o5  pages.    Price $1  50 

Hichardson's  Monitor    of   Free-Masonry.    A  complete 

Guide  to  the  various  Ceremonies,  and  Routine  in  Eree-Masons'  Lodges,  Cha})ters, 
Encampments,  Hierarchies,  &c.,  6ic.,  in  all  the  Degrees,  whether  Modern,  An- 
cient, Ineffable,  or  Historical  ;  containing  engravings  of  the  Signs,  Tokens  and 
Grips,  and  descriptions  of  the  Regalia  and  Jewels,  and  likewise  the  Passwords 
and  other  Secret  Words  in  each  Degree.  Profusely  illustrated  with  Explanatory 
Engraving-sand  Plates  of  the  Interior  of  Lodges,  Symbols,  «&c.  By  Jabez  Rich- 
ardson, A.  M.  Any  Society  of  Masons  who  wish  toVork  in  the  higher  Degrees, 
or  in  any  Degree  whatever,  vfill  find  this  book  an  invaluable  aid  to  them. 

A  book  of  192  pages,  bound  in  gilt  cloth.     Price. _ 75  cts. 

If  sealed  up  with  sealing-wax,  and  letter  postage  paid $1.00 

The  Book  of  500  Curious  Puzzles.    Containing  a  large  coi 

lection  of  Entertaining  Paradoxes,  Perplexing  Deception  in  numbers,  and 
Amusing  Tricks  in  Geometry.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Sociable,"  "The  Se- 
cret Out,"  "The  Magican's  Own  Book."  Illustrated  with  a  Great  Variety  of  En- 
graving's. This  Book  will  have  a  large  sale.  It  will  furnish  Fun  and  Amusement 
fbra  whole  winter;  it  is  a  very  cheap  book.     Price ^5  cts. 

The  Book  of  Fireside  G-ames.  Containing  an  Explanation  of 
the  most  Entertaining  Games  suited  to  the  Family  Circle  as  a  Recreation,  such 
as— Games  of  Action,  Gaines  which  merely  re(iuire  Attention,  Games  which  re- 
quire Memory,  Catch  Games,  which  liave  iov  their  objects  Tricks  or  Mystification, 
Games  in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  display  Gallantry,  Wit,  or  some 
slight  knowledge  of  certain  Sciences,  Amusing  Forfeits,  Fireside  Games  for  Wiji- 
ter  Evening  Amusement,  etc.  Bj^  the  Author  of  "  The  Sociable,"  *<  The  Secret 
Out,*'  etc.  Beautifully  Illustrated.     Price 30  cts. 

Morgan's  Free-Masonrj  Exposed    and    Explained. 

Showing  the  Origin,  History,  and  ISarure  of  rvlasonry  ;  its  effects  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Christian  Religion  ;  and  containing  a  Key  to  all  the    Degrees  of 
Free-Masonry,  giving  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  matter  of  Conferring  th(3 
Different  Degrees,  .-is  practised  in  all  Lodges  throughout  the  globe. 
Price fio  ctSi 


Send  Cash  OrJora  t^  DIZIT  Cz  Vl':ZZ'1^3,\.Z^T>,  13  Ana  St.,  N.  Y. 
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